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TRANSLATOR’S f»REFACE. 


This book is a translation of a German work, Buddha,, 
sein Lcben, seine Lehre, sent Gemeinde, by Professor 
Hermann Oldenberg, of Berlin, editor of the “PSdi Texts of 
the Vinaya Pitakam and the Dipavamsa.’* The original has 
attracted the attention of European scholars, and the name 
of Dr. Oldenberg is a su£5cient guarantee of the value of 
its contents. A review of the original doctrines of 
Buddhism, coming from the pen of the eminent German 
scholar, the coadjutor of Mr. Rhys Davids in the transla- 
tion of the PMi scriptures for Professor Max Muller's 
“Sacred Books of the East," and the editor of many Ffili 
texts, must be welcome as an addition to the aids which 
we possess to the study of Buddhism. Dr. Oldenberg has 
in the work now translated successfully demolished the 
sceptical theory of a solar Buddha, put forward by M. 
Senart. He has sifted the legendary elements of 
Buddhist tradition, and has given the reliable residuum 
of facts concerning Buddha’s life : he has examined the 
original teaching of Buddha, shown that the cardinal 
tenets of the pessimism which he preached are “the truth 
of suffering and the truth of the deliverance from suffer- 
ing ; " he has expounded the ontology of Buddhism and 
placed the NirvSna in a true light. To do this he has 
gone to the roots of Buddhism in pre-Buddhist Brahman- 
ism : and he has given Orientalists the original authorities 
for his views of Buddhist dogmatics in Excursus at the 
end of his work. 

To thoughtful men who evince an interest in the 
comparative study of religious beliefs, Buddhism, as the 
highest effort of pure inteltect to solve the problem of 
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being, is attractive. It is not less so to the metaphysician 
and sociologist who study the philosophy of the modem 
German pes»mistic school and observe its social tendencies. 
To them Dr. Oldenberg’s work will be as valuaUe as it 
is to the Orientalist. 

My aim in this translation has been to reproduce the 
thought of the original in clear English. If I have done 
this, I have succeeded. Dr. Oldenberg has kindly perused 
my manuscript before going to press : and in a few passages 
of the English I have made slight alterations, additions, 
or omissions, as compared with the German original, at 
his request.* 

I have to thank Dr. Rost, the Librarian of the India 
Office, at whose suggestion I undertook this work, for his 
kindness and courtesy in facilitating some references which 
I found it necessary to make to the India Office Library. 

W. HOEY. 

Belfast, October ai, 1882. 

•At p. a4i-a, Dr. Oldenberg refers to the iinpo59ibiht>' of 
Buddhist terminology finding adequate expression in the German 
language. I may make a similar complaint of the English tongue, 
and point in proof to the same word which occasioned bis remark ' 
Sankbdra. This term is translated in the German b> “Gestal* 
tungen.’’ which would be nsnally rendered in English by “shapes" 
or "fmms:'’ but the “shape” or "form,” and the “shaping” or 
“forming,” are one to Buddhist thought : hence I have used for 
“sankhftra” an English word which may connote both result and 
process, and is at the same time etymologically similar to, though 
not quite parallel to, “sankhAra.” The word chosen is “conforma* 
tions.” The selection of the term is arbitrary, as all each transla* 
tioos of philosophical technicalities must be until a consensus of 
scholars gives currency to a fixed term. 

The cmiception intended to be conveyed by the term 
“sankfaAra” has, as far as I know, no exact parallel in European 
fdiiloaopby. The neatest approach to it is in the modi of Spinoza. 
Buddhist SankhAra are modi underlying which, be then substance 
or be there not, we do not know. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 

INDIA AND BUDDHISM. 


Thk history of the Buddhist faith begins with a 
band of mendicant monks who gathered round the person 
of Gotama, the Buddha, in the country bordering on 
the Ganges, about five hundred years before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. What bound them 
together and gave a stamp to their simple and earnest 
world of thought, was the deeply felt and clearly and 
sternly expressed consciousness, that all earthly existence 
is full of sorrow, and that the only deliverance from 
sorrow is in renunciation of the world and eternal rest. 

An itinerant teacher and his itinerant followers, not 
unlike those bands, who in later times bore through 
Galilee the tidings : "the kingdom of heaven is at hand," 
went through the realms of India with the burden of 
sorrow and death, and the announcement: "open yt 
jrour ears ; '^e deliverance from death is found." 

Vast gaps seiiarate the historical circle, in the mid^ 
of which stands the form of Buddha, from the work* 
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which we are wont next to fix our thoughts, when we 
speak of the history of the world. 

Those upheavals of nature which partitioned off 
India from the cooler lands of the west and north by 
a gigantic wall of vast mountains, allotted at the same 
time to the people, who should first tread this highly 
favoured land, a r6le of detached isolation. The Indian 
nation, in a manner scarcely paralleled by any other nation 
in the civilized world, has developed its life out of itself 
and according to its own laws, far removed alike from 
the alien and the cognate peoples, who in the west, 
within the compass of closer mutual relations, have per- 
formed the parts to which history called them. India 
took no share in this work. For those circles of the 
Indian race, among whom Buddha preached his doctrine, 
the idea of non-Indian lands had hardly a more concrete 
signification than the conception of those other worlds, 
which, scattered through infinite space, combine with 
other suns, other moons and other hells, to form other 
universes. 

The day was yet to come, when an overpowering 
hand broke down the partition between India and the 
west — the hand of Alexander. But this contact of India 
and Greece belongs to a much later period than that 
which formed Buddhism ; between the death of Buddha 
and Alexander’s Indian expedition there elapsed ])crhaps 
about one hundred and sixty years. Who can conceive 
what might have been, if, at an earlier ei>och, when the 
national life of the Indians might have opened itself more 
freshly and genially to the influences of a foreign life, 
v^ch events had overtaken it as this incursion of 
''^cedonian weapons and Hellenic culture? For India 
' \ex^ffer came too late. When he appeared, the Indian 
sple had long since come, in the depth of their loneli- 
s, to stand alone among nations, ruled by forms of 

and habits of thought, which differed wholly frwn 
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the standards of the non-Indian world. Without a past 
living in their memory, without a present, which they 
might utilize in love and hate, without a future, for 
which men might hope and work, they dreamed morbid 
and proiid dreams of that which is beyond all time, and 
of the peculiar government which is within these ever- 
lasting realms. On scarcely any of the creations of the 
exuberant culture of India, do we find the stamp of this 
Indian characteristic so sharply, and therefore, too, so 
enigmatically impressed, as on Buddhism. 

But the more completely do all external bonds 
between these distant regions and the world with which 
\ve are acquainted, ns far as they consist of the inter- 
course of nations and the interchange of their intellectual 
wealth, seem to us to beaserved, so much the more clearly 
do wc perceive another tie, which holds closely together 
internally what are outwardly far apart and apparently 
foreign : the bond of historical analogy between 
phenomena, which are called into being in different 
places by the working of the same law. 

Invariabl}', wherever a nation has been in a position 
to develop its intellectual life in purity and tranquillity 
through a long period of time, there recurs that pheno- 
menon, specially observable in the domain of spiritual life, 
which we may venture to describe as a shifting of the 
centre of gravity of all supreme human interests from 
without to within : an old faith, which promised to men 
somehow or other by an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Godhead, power, prosperity, victory and sub- 
jection of their enemies, will, sometimes by impercep- 
tible degrees, and sometimes by great catastrophes, be 
sut>plantcd by a new phase of thought, whose watch- 
words are no longer welfare, victory, dominion, but rest, 
peace, happiness, deliverance. The blood of the sacrificial 
victim no longer brings reconciliation to the dismayed 
and erring heart of man : new ways are sought and 
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found, to overcome the enemy within the heart, and 
to become whole, pure, and happy. 

This altered condition of the inner life gives rise 
externally to a new fcnm of spiritual fellowship. In the 
old order of things nature associated religious unity with 
the family, the clan, and the nation jointly, and inside 
these unity of faith and worship existed of itself. 
Whoever belongs to a people has thereby the right to, 
and is bound to have a share in, the worship of the 
popular gods. Near this people are other pet^le with 
other gods ; for each individual it is determined as a 
natural necessity by the circumstances of his birth, what 
gods shall be to him the true and for him the operative 
deities. A particular collective body, which may be 
denominated a church, there is not and there cannot be, 
for the circle of all worshippers of the popular gods is 
no narrower and no wider than the people themselves. 

The circumstances under which the later forms of 
religious life come to the surface are different. They 
have not an antiquity oo-eval with the pet^de among 
whom they arise. When they come into existence they 
find a faith already rooted in the people and giving an 
imprint to popular institutions. They must begin to gather 
adherents to themselves from among the crowds of pro- 
fessors of another faith. It is no longer natural necessity, 
but the will of the individual, which determines whether 
he hopes to find his salvation on this side or on that. 
There arise the forms of the school, the society, and the 
holy order. From the narrow social circle of teacher and 
disciples there may eventually grow a church, which, 
exceeding the limits of the nation, the limits of all seats 
of culture, may extend to distances the most remote. 

Were it allowable to borrow from one particular 
instance of those cases which illustrate this, a de»gnation 
for this revolution of universal occurrence, which 
transforms the religious life of nations internally as well 
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as externally, we mi^'ht describe it as the transition from 
the Old Testament dispensation to the New Testament 
di^>ensatioa. The honour of having given the most 
unique and most marked expression to this transitian in 
forms unequalled in history, belongs to the Semitic race. 
Somewhere about five hundred years earlier than in 
Palestine, analogous occurrences took place among the 
Indo-Germanic nations in two places, widely separated 
ill locality, but approximate in time, in Greece and in 
India. 

In the former case we find the most eccentric among 
the Athenians, the defining explorer of the bases of 
human action, who, in the market and over the wine-cup, 
to Alkibiades as well as to Plato, demonstrates that virtue 
can be taught and learned, — ^in the latter case there steps 
out as the most prominent among the world’s physicians, 
who then traversed India in monastic garb, the noble 
Gotaina, who calls himself the Exalted, the holy, highly 
Illuminated One, w'ho has come into the world to show 
to gods and men the path out of the sorrowful prison of 
being into the freedom of everlasting rest. 

What can be more different than the relative pro- 
portions in which in these two spirits — and historical 
treatment will permit us to add as a third their great coun- 
terpart in his mysterious majestic form of suffering 
humanity — the elements of thought and feeling, of depth 
and clearness, were arranged and mixed? But even in 
the sharply-defined difference of that which was, and still 
is, Socratic, Buddhistic, and Christian vitality, historical 
necessity holds good. For it was a matter of historical 
necessity that, when the st^ was attained at which this 
^iritual reconstruction was required and called fen*, the 
Greeks were bound to meet this demand with a new 
philosophy, the Jews with a new faith. The Indian mind 
was wanting in that simplicity, which can bdieve without 
knowing, as well as in that bold clearness, which seeks 
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to know without believing, and therefcn% the Indian had 
to frame a doctrine, a religion and a philosophy c(Hn- 
bined, and therefore, perhaps, if it must be said, neither 
the one nor the other ; Buddhism. Our sketch is intende«%t 
to keep in view, at eveiy step in detail, the parallelism 
of these phenomena. While it obtains from the similar 
historical pictures of the western world a light which 
enables it in many a dark place within its own province 
to descry outlines and forms, it hopes on its part in re- 
turn to aid thereby in suggesting bases founded on facts, 
sifted and assured, for the discovery of those universally 
valid rules, which govern the changes in the religious 
thought of nations. 

The course which our sketch will have to follow, is 
clearly indicated by the nature of the case. Obviously, 
our first task is to describe the historical national ante- 
cedents, the ground and base on which Buddhism rests, 
above all the religious life and philosophical speculation 
of pre-Buddhist India ; far hundreds of years before 
Buddha's time movements were in progress in Indian 
thought, which prepared the way for Buddhism and which 
cannot be separated from a sketch of the latter. Then 
the review of Buddhism will naturally divide itself into 
three heads, corresponding to that Triad, under which 
even in the very oldest time the Buddhist society in their 
liturgical language, distributed the whole of those matters 
which they esteemed sacred, the trinity of Buddha, the 
Law, the Order. Buddha’s own person stands necessarily 
in our sketch also, as it did in that ancient formula, 
in the foreground. We must acquaint ourselves with his 
life and his death, with his dfbui as teacher of his people, 
with his band of disciples, who gathered round him, and 
with his intercourse with rich and poor, high and low. 
We shall then turn, in the second place, to the dogmatic 
thought of the oldest Buddhism, above all to that which 
stands evermore as a focus in this world of thought, to 
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the doctrine of the sorrow of all that is earthly, the 
deliverance from this sorrow, the goal of all effort to 
escape, the Nirvana. There then remains the character^ 
istic feature of Buddhism, as well as of Christianity, that 
which externally binds together all who are united by 
a common faith, and a common effort for deliverance, in 
bonds of a common church fellowship. In that formula 
of the Buddhist trinity we find the order named after 
Buddha and the Law as the third member. We shall 
follow thus course and, when we have spoken of Buddha 
and bis Law, we shall keep in view, in the third place, 
the Order and their coroprate life. We shall come to 
understand the organization which Buddhism has given 
to the narrower circle of believers, who have taken their 
vows as monks and nuns, as well as to the lay com- 
munity, who accept the doctrine of Buddha. With this 
will end the investigation of the most ancient Buddhism ; 
or, more accurately expressed, the sketch of Buddhism 
in that form, which is to us the oldest ; and to this 
investigation only will our sketch be confined. 

WBSTBS^ AND EaSTBRN INDIA — ThK BsAHMAN-CASTKS. 

The stage upon which antecedent history as well as 
the most ancient history of Buddhism was enacted, is the 
Cangetic valley, the most Indian of Indian lands. In 
the times of which we have to speak, the Gangetic valley, 
almost alone in the whole peninsula, comprised within 
itself all centres of Aryan state-government and culture. 
The great natural divisions of this territory, which coincide 
with stages in the distribution of the Indian family-stock, 
and with stages in the extension of old-Indian culture, 
correspond also to stages in the course of development 
which this religious movement has taken. 

At the outset we are carried into the north-west half 
of the Gangetic valley, to those territories where the 
Gangetic tracts and the Indus tracts approach each othex. 
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and to those through which the two twin streams of the 
Ganges and Yamund flow as th^ converge to their con* 
junction. Here, and for a long period here alone, lay 
the true settlements of Brahmanical culture ; here first, 
centuries before the time of Buddha, in the circles of 
Brahman thinkers, at the place of sacrifice and in the 
solitudes of forest life, those thoughts were thought and 
uttered, in which the transition from the old Vedic 
religion of nature to the doctrine of deliverance began 
and ultimately found development. 

The culture fostered in the north-west, and with it 
those thoughts, following the course of the Ganges, 
flowed on to the south-east through those powerful veins 
in which from of old beat most strongly the life of India. 
Among new peoples they assumed new forms, and when 
Buddha himself at last appeared, the two greatest king- 
doms in the south-eastern half of the Gangetic valley, 
the lands of Kosala (Oude) and Magadha (Bihar), be- 
came the chief scenes of his teaching and labours. Thus 
there lie broad strips of land between the tracts in which, 
long before Buddha, Buddhism began its preparatory 
course of development, and those in which Buddha himself 
gathered rxmnd him his first believers ; and this change 
of scenery and actors has had, it could not have been 
otherwise, an appreciable efiect in more than one respect 
on the course of the play. 

We next take a glance at the tribes, which successively 
meet us, some as the originatm^ and others as the 
promoters of this religious movement. 

The Aryan population of India came into the 
peninsula, as is well known, from the north-west. The 
immigration lay already in the remote past at the time 
to which the oldest monuments which we have of religious 
poetry belong. The Indians had as completely lost the 
memory of this as the corresponding events had been 
forgotten by the Greeks and Italians. Pair Aryans 
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pressed on and broke down the strongholds of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the ‘‘black>skinned,*' the “law- 
less," and "godless.” The enemy was driven back, 
annihilated, or subjugated. When the songs of the Veda 
were sung, Aryan clans, though perhaps <nily as 
adventurous, solitary pioneers, had already pressed on to 
where the Indus in the west, and possibly also to where 
the Ganges in the cast, empty their mighty waters into 
the sea ; inexhaustibly rich regions in which the flocks 
of the Aryans grazed and the Aryan deities were honoured 
with prayer and sacrifice. 

Probably the first immigrants, and, therefore, the 
farthest forward to the cast, whether confederate or dis- 
associated we know not, are those tribes which meet 
us later on east of the junction of the Ganges and 
Yamuni, settled on both banks of the Ganges, the Anga 
and Magadha, the Videha, the and Kosala. 

A second wave of the great tide of immigration 
brought with it new groups of Aryans, a number of 
tribes closely interconnected, who, surpassing their 
brothers intellectually, have produced the most ancient 
great monuments of the Indian mind which we possess, 
and which we call by the name of the Vedas. We find 
these tribes at the time of which the h)rmns of the Rig 
Veda give u.s a picture, near the entrances of the Indian 
peninsula, at the Indus and in the Panj&b ; later on they 
are driven to the south-east and have founded on the 
upper stream of the Ganges and on the Yamunfl those 
kingdoms, w'hich are called in "Manu’s Institutes" the 
land of the "Brafamarshis," the home and the type of 
holy, upright living : "By a Brahman who has been 
bom in this land," says the Law (of Manu), “shall all 
men on earth be instructed as to their conduct." The 
names of the Bharata tribe, Kuru, PandUa, stand out 
among the peoples of this classic land of Vedic culture, 
winch lies befene our gaze in clear illumination as • 
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land rich in advanced intellectual creation, while the 
destinies of the other tribes, who had immigrated at an 
earlier date, remained in darkness until the period when 
th^ came into contact with the culture of their brother 
tribes."* 

In a Vedic work, the “Brahmana of the hundred 
paths,” we have a remarkable legend, in which is clearly 
depicted the course which the extension of the cult and 
culture of the Veda took. The flaming god Agni 
Vai(v3nara, the sacrificial fire, wanders eastward from 
the river Sarasvatt, beyond the old sacred home-land of 
the Vedic Sacra. Rivers cross his path, but Agni bums 
on across all streams, and after him follow the prince 
Mftthava and the Brahman Gotama. Thus they came to 
the river Sadftnlrd, which flows down from the snowy 
mountains in the north : Agni does not cross it. 
^Brahmans crossed it not in former ages for Agni 
Vaigv&nara had not burned beyond it. But now many 
Brahmans dwelt beyond it to the east. This was 
formerly very bad land, inundated soil, for Agni 
VaievSnara had not made it habitable. But now it is 
very good land, for Brahmans have since made it enjoy- 
able through offerings — ^in India bad land is not con- 
verted into good, as in the rest of the world, by peasants 
who plough and dig, but by sacrificing Brahmans. 
Prince M&thava takes up his abode to the east of the 
Saddntrd, in the bad land, which Agni had not essayed 
to ented*. His descendants are rulers of Videha. The 
opporition is dear in which these legends place the eastern 
tribes to the western, among whom Agni Vaipvflnara, the 
ideal champion of Vedic life, is from of old at home. 
Whoevier pursues an inquiry into the beginning of the 
exteiiiipii of Buddhism, must remember that the home of 

* Farther proofs in snpport oi the view here token of the 
•eporatioti of the western Vedic and the eastern non-Vedic tribes, 
are advanced at the doae of this work in Bxcarsas I. 
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the oldest Buddhist coounocities lies in the tracts or 
near the limits of those tracts, into which Agni Vai^dnaxa 
did not cross in his flaming course when he travelled 
to the east. 

We are unable to fix any graduated series of dates, 
either by years or by centuries, indicating the progress 
of this victorious campaign, in which Aryans and Vedic 
culture over-ran the Gangetic valley. But, what is more 
important, we are able from the layers of Vedic literature 
which overlie each other, to gather some idea of how, 
under the influences of a new home, of Indian nature 
and Indian climate, a change came over the life of the 
people — first and foremost of the Vedic people, the tribes 
of the north-west — and how the popular mind received 
that morbid impression of sorrow and disease, which has 
survived all changes of fortune, and which will last as 
long as there is an Indian people. 

In the sultry, moist, tropical lands of the Ganges, 
highly endowed by nature with rich gifts, the people who 
were in the prime of youthful vigour when they pene- 
trated hither from the north, soon ceased to be young 
and strong. Men and peoples come rapidly to maturity 
in that land, like the plants of the tropical world, only 
just as rapidly to fall asleep both bodily and spiritually. 
The sea with its invigorating breeze, and the school of 
noble national energy, play no part in the life of the 
Indians. The Indian has above all, at an early stage, 
turned aside from that which chiefly preserves a people 
young and healthy, from the battle and struggle for 
home, country, and law. The thought of freedom with 
all the quickening, and, it is true, also with all the 
deadly powers which it brings in its train, has always 
been unknown and incomprehensible in India. Tlie free 
will of man may not chafe against the system of Brahma, 
the natural law of caste, which has given the people into 
the power of the king and the king into the power of 
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the priest. Well might it awaken the astonishment of 
the Greek to see in India the peasant calmly go forth 
between opposing armies to till his fields:* '*He is 
sacred and inviolable for he is the common benefactor 
of friend and foe.” But in what the Greeks mention as 
a beautiful and sensible feature in Indian national life, 
there lies something more than mere soft mildness. 
When Hannibal came, the Roman peasant ceased to sow 
his fields. The Indians are wholly strangers to the 
highest interests and ideals which are at the basis of all 
healthy national life. Will and action are overgrown by 
thought. But when once the internal balance is dis- 
arranged and the natural relationship between the ^irit 
and the reality of the world is disturbed, thought has 
no longer the power to take a wholesome grasp of what 
is wholesome. Whatever is, appears to the Indian worth- 
less compared to the marginal illuminations with which 
his fancy surrounds it, and the images of his fancy grow 
in tropical luxuriance, shapeless and distorted, and turn 
eventually with terrific power against their creator. To 
him the true world, hidden by the images of his own 
dreams, remains an unknown, which be is unable to trust 
and over which he has no control ; life and happiness 
in this world break down under the burden of excessively 
crushing contemplation of the hereafter. 

The visible manifestation of the world to come in the 
midst of the present world is the caste of the Brahmans, 
who have knowledge and power, who can open and shut 
to man the approach to the gods, and make friends or 
enemies for him above. Those powers, which were ex- 
cluded from development in political life, could find in 
the case of the Brahmans alone a sphere for creation, 
but verily for what a creaticHil Instead of a Lykurgus 

* This fact mentioned by Megastbenes ia ako confinned by 
mo^m writers, cf. Irving, “Theory and Practice of Caste,” p. 75. 
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or a Themistokles, whom fate peremptorily denied to the 
Indians, they have had all the more i4ninis and 
Yftjnavalkyas, who knew how to found with masterly 
hand the mysteries of fir&offering and soma-offering, and 
to give currency in not less masterly fashion to those 
claims which are advanced against the secular classes by 
the champions of the kingdom which is not of this world. 

No <nie can understand the course which Indian 
thought has taken, without keeping in view the picture, 
with its lights and shadows, of this order of philosophers, 
as the Greeks named the Brahmanical caste. And above 
all it must be remembered that, at that time at least, 
which has shaped the determinative fundamental 
thoughts for the intellectual efforts of a subsequent age 
and for Buddhism also, this priestly class was something 
more than a vain and greedy priestcraft, that it was the 
necessary form in which the innermost essence, the evil 
genius, if we may so call it, of the Indian people has 
embodied itself. 

The days of the Brahman passed in solemn routine. 
At every step those narrow, restraining limits held him 
in, which the holy dignity that he represented imposed 
on the inner and outer man. He passed his youth in 
hearing and learning the sacred word, for a true Brahman 
is he alone "who has heard." And if he acquired the 
reputation "of having heard," his adult life passed in 
teaching, in the village or out in the solitude of the forest 
in the consecrated circle, on which the sun shone in the 
east, where alone the most secret instruction could be 
imparted openly to the muffled scholar. Or be was to 
be found at the place of sacrifice, performing for himself 
and for others the sacred office, which with its countless 
observances, demanded the most painful minuteness and 
the most labcnious proficiency, or he fulfilled the life- 
long duty of Brahma-offering, that is, the daily prayer 
from the sacred Veda. Well might riches flow into his 
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hands by the remuneration sacrifice, which kings and 
nobles gave to the Brahmans, but he passed as most 
worthy, who lived, not by offerings for others, but by 
the gleanings of the field, which he gathered, or by alms 
for which he had not a^ed, or such charity as he had 
not begged as a favour. Still, living even as a beggar, he 
looked on himself as exalted above earthly potentates 
and subjects, made of other stuff than they. The 
Brahmans call themselves gods, and, in treaty with the 
gods of heaven, these gods of earth know themselves 
possessed of weapons of the gods, weapons of spiritual 
power, before which all earthly weapons snap powerless. 
"The Brahmans," says a Vedic song, "carry sharp 
arrows ; they have darts ; the aim, which they take, fails 
not. They attack their enemy in their holy ardour and 
their fury, they pierce him through from afar." The 
king, whom they anoint to rule over their people, is not 
their king ; the priest, at the coronation, when he 
presents the ruler to his subjects, says: "This is your 
king, O people ; the king over us Brahmans is Soma." 
They, the Brahmans, standing without the pale of the 
State, bind themselves together in a great ccmfederacy, 
which extends as far as the ordinances of the Veda are 
current. The mmnbers of this confederacy are the only 
teachers of the rising youth. The young Indian of Aryan 
birth is as good as out-caste, if he be not brought at a 
proper age to a Brahman teacher, to receive from him 
the sacred cord, the mark of the spiritual twice-bom, and 
to be inducted into the wisdom of the Vedas. "Into my 
control," then says the teacher, "I take thy heart, let thy 
thought follow my thought, with all thy soul rejoice in 
my word.” And through the long years, which the pupil 
passes in the master’s house, he is coerced by bis fear 
and obedience to him. The house of the Brahman is, 
like the army in the modem State, the great schotfi, 
which demands of every one a share of the best part of 
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his life, to discharge him eventually with the indelibly 
implanted consciuu»iess of subordination to the idea 
embodied, in the one case in the State, in the other case 
in the Brahman-class. 

In the strength and the weakness of the forms of 
life of this class of thinkers lies also, as it were in a 
germ, the strength and weakness of their thought. They 
were, so to speak, banished into a self-made world, cut 
off from the refreshing atmosphere of real life, by 
nothing shaken in their unbounded belief in themselves 
and in their unique omnipotence, in comparison with 
which all that gave character to the life of others, must 
have appeared small and contemptible. And thus, 
therefore, in their thought also the utmost boldness of 
world-disclaiming abstraction shows itself, which soars 
beyond all that is visible into the regions of the spaceless 
and timeless, to caper in sickly company in baseless 
chimeras, without limit or aim, in fancies such as can 
be conceived only by a spirit which has lost all taste 
for the sober realities of fact. They have created a mode 
of thought in which the great and profound has j(^ed 
partnership with childish absurdities so uniquely that the 
history of the attempts of humanity to comprehend self 
and the universe affords no parallel. To study this 
thought in its development is our next task. 
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INDIAN PANTHEISM AND PESSIMISM BEFOEE 
BUDDHA. 


SVMBOUSH OP THB OFFERING — THS ABSOLUTE 

The rudiments of Indian speculation extend back to 
the l3aic poetry of the Rig Veda. Here, in the oldest 
monument of Vedic poetry, among songs at sacrifice and 
praveiB to Agni and Indra for protection, prosperity, and 
victory, we discover the first bold efforts of a reflecting 
mind, which truns its back on the spheres of motley worlds 
of gods and myths, and, in conscious reliance on its own 
power, approaches the enigmas of being and cnigination ; — 

"Nor Anght nor Naught existed, yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad roof untstretcbed above. 

What covered all ? What sheltered ’ What c'jncealed > 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss’ 

"There was not death — vet was there naught immortal, 

'There was no confine betwixt dav and night , 

The only One breathed breathless by itself. 

Other than It there nothing since has been 

"Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
in gloom profound— an ocean withont light— 

The germ that still lay covered in the hnsk 
Bnrst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

"Who knows the secret ? who proclaimed it here. 

Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 

The goda themselves came later into being— 

Who knows from whence this great creatioo sprang?' 
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' ftfwo 'wlifltn all ibia g;reat creation came, 

^^etber tHIa will created or was mate/ 

The Moat High Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He iCiKwva K — or perchance even He Icnows not.”*' 

And in another song a poet -speaks,- who, estranged from 
the faith in the old deities, seeks after the one God, 
"who alone is Lord over all- that moves : ” 

‘‘H( who gives lireath. He who gives- strength; 

Whose command all the bright gods revere, 

Who.se shadon- is immortality, whose shadow is death 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“lie through whose greatness these snowy monntains are, 
.\nd the sea, they say, with tlie distant river (the Rasd)— 
He of whom these regHMi"- are the two arms 
Who i.s tlic God to whom we shall offer our sairifice? 

"lie through whom tlie sk\ is lirighl and the earth firm — 

He tlirongli whom the heaven was ’stablished, nay the 
highest heaven— 

He who measnrtd out the sp.ite in the sky >— 

Wlio is the God to whom we shall offer onr sacrifite ' 

"He wlio by llis might looked even over the waters 
Which held power and generated the sacnticial fire. 

He who alone is God abovt all gods , — 

Who is the God to whom we -sliall offer our sacrifice ?”t 

Caefa, Strophe of the lyric ends in these words: "who 
is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?” The 
gap is clearly perceptible which lies between inquiring 
hymns like this and the positive faith of an earlier age, 
which knew, but inquired not regarding the gods to 
whom they should make sacrifice. 

We can only touch with brief comment this first flseb 
of conscious thought of the Indians regarding the funda- 
mental questitms of the universe and life. The develop- 

• Rig Veds, X. rsg. Traostated by Max MdUer. 

-I Ibid., X. 12X, Translated by Max Hiller. 
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ment of j^eculatios->of, rather, its self<developmeiit out 
of a world of phantasms — first assumes a ccmnected pro* 
gressive form at a time which is later — probably much 
later — than that to which these hymns, quoted from the 
Rig Veda, belong. It was that period of widely ramified 
and exuberant literary production which has given birtli 
to the endless mass of sacrifical works and mystic collec* 
tions of dogmas and discourses, written in prose, which 
are usually named Br&hmana, .dranyaka, and Upanishad. 
The age of these works, upon which alone we can rely 
for this portion of our sketch, we can determine only 
approximately and within uncertain limits. We shall 
scarcely be much in error, if we place their origin some- 
where between the ninth and seventh centuries before the 
Christian era. The development of thought, which was 
progressing in this period, while resting apparently on the 
basis of the old faith in gods, had really midermined that 
faith, and, forcing its way through endless voids of 
fantastic chimeras, had at last created a new ground of 
religious thought, the belief in the undisturbed, unchange- 
able universal-Unitj”, which reposes behind the world of 
sorrow and impermanence, and to which the delivered, 
leaving this world, returns. On this very foundation, 
moreover, centuries after the Brahmanical thinkers had 
laid it, were the doctrine and the church built, which 
were named after the name of Buddha. 

We now proceed to trace step by step the process of 
tliat self-destruction of the Vedic religious thought, which 
has produced Buddhism as its positive outcome. 

At the time when this process begins, all .spiritual 
exercises which are performed in India are concentrated 
round one focus, the sacrifice. The world, which sur- 
rounds the Brahmans, is the place of sacrific ; the matters, 
of which, above all others, he has knowledge, are those 
rdating to sacrificial duties. He must understand the 
sacrifice with all its secrets, fot understanding is all- 
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subduing power. By this power the gods have chained 
the dem<»ts — "mighty,** so runs the promise for those who 
have knowledge, "doth he himself becoime, and powerless 
becomes his enemy and controverter, who possesses such 
knowledge.’’ 

The elements, of which this knowledge of the meaning 
of the sacred sacrificial rites consists, are twofold ; scane 
spring from the ^iritual bequests of the past, and others 
arc a newly-acquired possession. 

On the one side, the legacy inherited from the time 
of the simple belief in Agni and Indra and Vanina, and 
all the hosts of gods, before whom fathers and ancestors 
had bowed themselves in prayer and sacrifice. Every 
band laid on the offering points to these. When the offerer 
seizes the sacred implement, he says, “I grasp thee at the 
call of god Savitar, with the arms of the Afvins, with 
Pffshan’s hands.’’ If the sacrificial object is to be con- 
secrated with sprinkling of water, he says to the waters, 
"Indra hath chosen you as his associates at the conquest 
of Vritra ; ye have chosen Indra as your associate at the 
conquest of Vritra.” And from early mom until evening 
there resound at the place of sacrifice praises and songs 
to ITshas, the redness of dawn, the divine maiden, who, 
with her glistening steeds, approaches the dwellings of 
man, dispensing blessings ; to Indra, who, fired by the 
soma-draught, breaks in wild battle the legions of demons 
with his thunderbolt ; to Agni, the benign god, the 
heavenly guest, who beams in the habitations of men, 
and bears their sacrificial gifts to heaven. 

But the world of the old gods, the living gods of flesh 
and blood, can no longer of itself alone satisfy the mind 
of the later age. Ever stronger become the tendency 
to name by their proper names the powers which govern 
the wide world and the life of man. There is space ; 
the Indians named it "the regions of the world.” There 
is time, with its creating and destroying power; the Indians 
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named it "the year.** There are the seasons, the moon, 
day and night, earth and air, the sun — "he who boms,’* 
and the wind — "he who blows.'* There are the breath- 
powers, which pass through the human body. There are 
thought and speech, "which are one with each other and 
yet separate.’* The movements and operations of these 
powers govern the course of the universe, and bring men 
weal and woe. 

And now men look for an answer, in the new language 
of their own age, to the question which the sacrifice and 
the world of gods, to whom sacrifice is made, suggest to 
the thought. Then the atmosphere assumes a state in 
which mysteries and symbols increase. In all the sur- 
roundings of the Brahman at the altar of sacrifice, and 
above all in the sacred office which he there performs, the 
god Agni and the god Savitar will no longer be present 
alone, but there shall be there all the hidden powers 
which move to and fro in the universe, "for the universe,*’ 
it is said, "is swa}*ed by the movement of sacrifice." 
What meets the eye in the offering is not merely what it 
is or appears to be, but there is something further — that 
which it signifies. Speech and action have a double 
signification, the apparent and the hidden ; and, if human 
knowledge follows the apparent, yet the gods love the 
hidden and abhor the apparent. 

Numbers have mysterious power, words and syllables 
have mysterious power, rhythms have mysterious power. 
There is an imaginary play between imaginary forces 
which is subject to no law of perceptibility. Consecration 
(dfksha) escapes from the gods ; they search for it through 
the months ; they find it neither with .summer nor with 
winter, but they find it with the months of the cool season 
((i^ira) ; therefore man must consecrate himsdf when the 
months of the cool season have come round. The metra 
fly up to heaven to bring the soma-draught ; the voice 
ig)eak8 standing in the seasons. 
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The system of oflfering is a type of the year, or, briefly, 
the sacriflce is the year ; the officiating priests are the 
seasons of the year ; the objects offered up are the months. 
We should import something foreign into these plays of 
thought if wc attempted to trace in them any sharply* 
defined line of demarcation between the being ^and the 
signifying, between the reality and its representative ; the 
one overlaps the other. "Prajapati (the Creator) created 
as his image that which is the offering. Therefore people 
says the offering is PrajSpati. For he created it as his 
image.” 

Morning after morning, and evening after evening, 
two offerings arc placed in the sacred fire ; the one is the 
past, the other the future ; the one is to-day, the other 
the morrow. To-day is certain ; therefore, the first of 
Ixith offerings will be made with an utterance of sacrificial 
formula, for speech is certainty. The morrow is un- 
certain ; therefore, the second offering will be made in 
silence, for silence, as the Indian says, is the uncertain. 

In the confused cloud-world of these mysteries, there 
lurk, concealed from the eye of the ignorant, countless 
enemies of the destinies of the children of men ; days and 
nights roll on, and bear aw’ay with them the blessings 
which the good deeds of men had won for them ; above 
the realm of changing days and nights the sun, "who 
shines,” is enthroned ; and “he who bums is death. Since 
he is death, therefore the creatures who dwell below him 
die ; those who live beyond him are the gods ; therefore 
are the gods immortal. His rays are the traces, where- 
with all these creatures arc yoked to life. Whosesoever 
life he wishes, he draws to himself and he departs — he 
dies.” But the wise man knows formulas and offerings, 
which exalt him above the region of rolling days and 
nights, and above the world, in which the sun, witit his 
heat, has power over life and death. Day and night rob 
not him of the reward of his wwics ; he sets his life free 
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from death — "that is the deliverance from death, which 
is in the Agnihotra offering.** 

The world thus darkens down for the fancy of this 
race to a dismal arena for the movement of unlimited 
lifeless shapes. S 3 mibols are heaped unceasingly cm 
symbols ; wherever thought turns, new gods and new' 
miraculous powers confront it, each as formless as the rest. 
That God, it is true, who was before all gods and all 
existences, the creator of worlds, Praj&pati, who was alone 
in the beginning and desired "might I become a plurality, 
might I produce creatures," stands out above all ; and in 
the hot w’ork of toilsome creation he gave forth from 
himself the worlds, and gods and men, and space and 
time, and thought and speech. But even the thought of 
Prajlipati, the lord of beings, evoked no louder response 
from the breast of the believer ; the image of the Creator 
floats hazily among others in the great, gray, shapeless 
mist, which surrounds the world of creatures. 

Wherever we look in the vast mass of moniunents, 
which the strange activity of that age has bequeathed to 
us, there is nowhere to be seen an operation of the inquir- 
ing mind, proceeding from the depths, nowhere that effort 
of bold thought, which plays for a heavy stake and wins. 
That imbecile wisdom which knows all things and declares 
all things, sits enthroned in self-content in the middle of 
its absurd images, and not even quakes before the spectral 
hosts which it has conjured up ; wherefore should the 
wise tremble, who knows the word before which ^irits 
and demons bow? One generation after another grows 
up under the ban of confused thoughts, and one after 
another unwearied adds its quota to the contributions of 
departed races, and then it also passes away. 

Our eyes must accustom themsdves, until they have 
learned to see in the dim light of this ^dow-Iand, in 
which the fanciful images those ages move, crowding 
fonnlesdy together. But then even here there reveals 
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itself a kind of natural law operating in the region of the 
spiritual. Let us first on our part trace what is preserved 
to us in the oldest monuments of those speculations, and 
then the work of later generations successively, and thus 
as we mount up layer by layer, the picture which we see 
changes, and the changes have connection and meaning. 

The more important of these conceptions of the fancy 
gradually emerge from the confused raas.s, press into the 
foreground, trample down the weak, and step triumphantly 
into the centre of eveiy circle. The powers and symbols, 
on who.st,' working the Indian thinker fancies the system 
of the universe to rest, arc what they are, not in and by 
themselves alone, but the farther thought goes, the more 
clearly do the>' appear to rest on great fundamental forces, 
from which their existence is principally derived, or in 
which they are again mergctl, when the goal of their 
being is reached. From the surface, where each pheno- 
menon presents itself as something different from every 
other, the si>eculative imagination strives to pierce into 
the depths below, in which lies the unifying bond of all 
<liversity. Man looks for the essence in things, and the 
essence of the essence,* for the reality, the truth of 

♦ Cf. ‘‘Chfindogya Upanishad,” i i, 2 i— “The essence erf nil 
heings is <he earth, the essence of the earth is water, the essence 
of water the plaut.s, the cssena' of plants man, the essence of man 
speech, tlic essence of speech the Rig Veda, the essence of the 
Rig Veda the Sftina Veda, the essence of the Sfttna Veda the 
rdgttha (which is Otn). That Tdgha (Om't is the best of all 
essences, the highest, deserving the highest place, the eighth." 

llie (xmceptioii which lies at the bottom of this eight-fold 
series of es.sence, essence of the essence, and so on, is (in the 
words of Max Mnller) something like this : — "Rarth is the support 
of all beings, water pervades the earth, plants arise from water, 
man lives by plants, speech in the best part of man, the Rig Veda 
the best part of speech, the SAma Veda the twst extract frocn the 
Rtk, Udgtthn, or the syllable Chn, the crown of the SAma Veda." 

Later on, where the idea of the Brahma will claim our atten- 
tion, we shall have to speak of the symbolical relation or (rf the 
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phenomena, and the truth of the true. This quest of 
the substance is necessarily a search for unity in all 
diversity. And thus thought lays hold separately upon 
one single group of phenomena, connected by a comnKm 
feature, and regards them as united in a common root, 
and ere long thought passes all bounds and boldly declares, 
so and so is the universe And then it lets go what it 
laid hold of ; that one phenomenon which had just now 
been declared to be the universe is lost again in the floating 
crowd of all the powers, which hold sway in man and the 
W'orld, ill space and time, in word and speech. 

In none of the Vedic texts can we trace the genesis 
of the conception of the unity in all that is, from the 
first dim indications of this thought until it attains a 
steady brilliancy, as clearly as in that work, which, next 
to the hymns of the Rig Veda, deserves to be regarded 
as the most significant in the whole range of Vedic litera- 
ture, the “Brahmana of the hundred paths.” 

The "Brahmana of the hundred paths” shows us first 
and foremost how from these confused masses of ideas the 
notion of the "ego" presses to the front of all others, 
and will domineer over them, in the language of the 
Indians; the .i4tman, the subject, in which the forces and 
functions of human life find root and footing. The breath- 
powers penetrate the human body and give it life ; the 
Atman is lord over all breath-powers ; he is the central 
power, which works and creates in the basis of personal 
life, the “innominate breath-power," from which the other 
“nominate” breath-ix>wcrs derive their being. “A decade 

hidden intrinsic identity, which the Indian fancy detects between 
nature and the world of langnage, especially the sacred word. 
Ibis passage has an important hearing on this, iuasnmch as it 
shows how, in the mind of the Indian, the objects of nature point 
back throngh a series of middle terms, to the word of the Veda, 
and finally to the Om, the most suitable expression of the Brahma, 
as it were to the life-giving power in them. 
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-of breaths truly,” so says the Br&hmana, “dwells in man ; 
the ^tman is the eleventh, <Mi him are dependent the 
breath'powers. ” “From the hitman come all these 
members (of the human body) into being,” “of all that 

is, the Xtman is the first.” 

A central point is here found for the domain of human 
personality, with its Itmljs and its faculties, that power 
which is the intrinsic and essential, wcnking in all forms 
of life. And what the Indian thinker has conceived in 
the particular “ego” extends in his idea, by inevitable 
necessity, to the universe at large Ixjyond him ; according 
to him microcosm and macrocosm continuously play 
corresf>otiding parts, and here and yonder similar appear- 
ances jmint significantly to each other. As the human 
eye resembles the cosmic c>'e, the sun, and as the gods, 
resembling in the general system the human breath- 
jMiwers, act as the breath-jmwers of the universe, so also 
the /Itman, the central substance of the “ego,” steps forth 
on the domain of the bare htunan individual, and is taken 
as the creating iH)wer that moves the great body of the 
universe. He, the lord of the breath-powers, the firstling, 
frmn whom the limbs of the body were formed, is at the 
same time the lord of the ctmIs, the creator of creatures, 
who has caused the worlds to proceed from his “ego ;” 
the .411030 is Prajapati. Yea, the very expression occurs, 
“the ,4tman is the universe ” At this stage this phrase 
js only one jday of the fancy among a thousand others, 
not the thought grasped in its fulness, that the boundless 
universe and the restricted “ego,”’ which contemplates 

it, arc in truth one. A crowd of other figures pushes to 
the front and diverts the attention from the vitman, who 
is the universe ; but the expression once uttered, though 
it die aways, works on in secret and awaits the time when 
he who once uttered it, will turn his thoughts back to it. 

Meanwhile from another train of conc^>tiQns, another 
power not less potent pushes itself forward, with a claim 
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to be recognized as the great cosmic energy. The sacred* 
word, the established guide in sacrifice, is preserved in 
its three forms of hymn, formula, and song,* making up 
the “threefold knowledge” of those who knew the Vedas. 
The spiritual fluid, which bears the sacred word and its 
supporters, the Brahmans, floating above the profane word 
and the profane world, is the Brahma : t it is the power 
which dwells in hymn, formula, and song, as the power 
of holiness; “the truth of the word is the Brahma.” 

The world of the word is to the Indian another 
microcosm. In the rhythm of the sacred song he hears 
the ech<x:s of the rhythm of the universe resound. t Thus 

• That is Ric (hynui «£ the Rig Vedai, Yajns (sacrificial 
formula of the Yajur Ve<ia',, S&tnan (songs i-ontained in the Sfima 
Veda) . — Translator . 

t It will not be superfluous t» Is'ar in mind that the times, of 
which we are speaking, know notlting of the god Brahman. While 
“brahman,” “brflhmana” occur freqaentl> enongh in the oldest 
texts in the signification of “Priest,” the god Brahman appears 
first oalv in the very latest parts of the Veda. 

tot the countless passages which could be quoted in illustra- 
tion of this, let us merely refer to one, to the working out by the 
theologians of the Sftma Veda of the idea of the symbolic relatitm 
of the Sftman- (song-) diction with its five parts (“Chfindogya 
Uponishad," ii. 3, etc.). "Ijft .i man meditate on the fivefold 
Sitnan as the five n'orlds. Tlie hinkfira is the earth, the pras- 
tfiva the fire, the udgitha the .sky, the pratihilra the sun, the 
nidhana hea\'en.— Let a man meditate <m the fivefold S&man as 
rain. The hinkfira is wind (that brings the rain) ; the prastfiva i.s 
‘the cloud is come;' the udgitha is 'it rains;' Uie pratihftra, ‘it 
flashes, it thunders;’ the nidhana 'it stoi>s ’ There is rain for him 
and he brings rain for others, who, thus knowing, meditates on 
the fivefold SAntan as rain.” 

And then it goes on tlirough a .series of other comparisons; 
the SAman with its five parts represents the waters, the seasons, 
the animals, and more of die like. Often these symboltzings rest 
upon nothing mote than the most meaningless snperficialities, as 
uAen the matter treated ef is the three syllables of the word 
ndgiflta (sacred song), “nt (nd) is breath, for by means of breath. 
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mast that substance from which the sacred word derives 
its being, also be a power which operates at the basis of 
all things. The fanciful subtleties, regarding the enigma 
of the Brahma reposing in the Vedic text, and the priestly 
pride of the human supporters of the Brahma, combine to 
elevate this entity to a dominant position in the Indian’s 
world of thought. “He makes,” it is said of the priest 
who completes a specific sacrificial operation, “the Brahma 
the bead of this universe ; therefore the Brahman is the 
head of this universe.” There was an ancient Vedic ode 
which began : “On truth is the earth founded, on the sun 
is the heaven founded. By the right do the Adityas (the 
supreme gods, the sons of the Aditi, the infinite) consist.” 
Now it is said “the Brahma is the word, the truth in the 
word is the Brahma.” “The Brahma is the right.” “By 
the Brahma are the heavems and the earth held together.” 

Here is an example fumi.shed more illustrative than 
anything else of the peculiarities of Indian thought. This 
gradual, persistent pressure of an idea, which arises not 
from the contemplation of visible nature, but from the 
speculation about the sacredness of the holy Vedic text — 
the pressure of this idea and of this word until all the 

a man rise* (ut-tishthati) ; gi is .speech, for speeches are called 
girsh, tha is food, for hy means of fwxl all subsist (sthita)." 
(‘'ChSnd. I’p.,” i. .•?, <> To this pa.ssage Max Mnller furnishes 
from Irish sources interesting parallels in the fanciful conceits of 
the Christians of the Middle Ages.) However senseless such 
fancies may appear to ns, they cannot overlooked as precursors 
of the most important event in the religions develc^ment of India. 
In the Symbolical interpretation or my.stical identification, wfairb 
the individual word or the individual sacred song famishes, of 
the individual phenomenon in the life of nature or of the ego, 
the ultimate tendency of this development is being shaped ; the 
identification of the central power in the whole range of die sacred 
word (Brahms), with the central po«>er of the human person 
(dtman), and with the life-centre of nature ; the genesis of the 
ides of the anivcrsal One. 
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loftiest and deepest conceptions which the mind grasp are 
associated with this word. 

This stage is not attained at one bound. When it is 
said, ‘*Tbe Brahma is the n<^lest among the gods,” it is 
also said in another place in proximity to this, "Indra 
and .^gni are the noblest among the gods.” Well, the 
power of sacred truth, which the Indian calles the Brahma, 
has stepped into a position among the most prominent 
forces of the universe ; it is recognized as the power which 
holds the heavens and the earth together, but it is not 
yet the first and last — the one and all. The young upstart 
among the ideas is not yet sufficiently powerful to push 
the ancient creator and ruler of the worlds, Prajiipati, 
from his throne ; but he is become the nearest to this 
throne. “The spirit, Praj^pati,” thus says the Br&hmana 
of the hundred paths, “wished ; May I become a 
plurality — may I propagate myself.” He exerted himself 
— he took on himself severe pangs. When he exerted 
himself, when he had endured severe pangs, he created 
the Brahma first, the threefold knowledge. That became 
a support for him ; therefore people say, “The Brahma is 
the support of this universe.” Therefore, he who has 
learned (the sacred word) has gained a support, for what 
is the Brahma is the support. “The Brahma,” it is also 
said, “is the first-bom in this universe.” It is not yet the 
everlasting unborn, from which everything that is has 
been bom, but it is the first-born among the children of 
Praj^pati, the father of worlds. 

There is something of the calm uncontrollable neces- 
sity of a natural process in this emerging or growth of 
both these notions, the iftman and the Brahma, each of 
which first gains the dominant position in its own circle, 
and is then carried forward by the progress of thought 
into the expanse of worlds ; and there also plays an ever- 
widening part. Though the images which were originally 
associated with each, in the mind of the Indian, were so 
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different, yet it could not but be that, in the course of 
such a development, the thoujtht of the ^tman 
should assimilate itself continually more and more to that 
of the Brahma, and that of the Brahma to that of the 
i4tman. “The first-bom in this universe is* the Brahma,” 
as has been said. And of the .‘ftmun it is said in another 
place, “Of all that exists, the first existent is the Atman." 
The Brahma is the face of the universe, and “the firstling 
of this universe” is the Atman. The Brahma displays 
himself in hymn, fumiula, and song ; “the nature of the 
Atman consists,” it is further said, “of hymn, formula, 
and song.” The definite, obviously presented, and limited 
meaning, which simple consciousness had at one time 
attached to the idea of the Atman, and to the idea of the 
Brahma, extends itself to unlimited ranges, and then the 
difference between the two ideas gradually vanishes. 
The imagination of the Indian, eager to grasp the unity 
underlying things, is wanting in the power to preserve the 
images of the different notions within their several limita- 
tions, and in their separation from each other. 

And the remaining barriers are passed at last. What 
heretofore emerged momentarily, and was again lost in 
the current of an erratic imagination, is grasped anew by 
the mind, to be lost no more again : the conception of 
the great everlasting and eternal One, in which all diver- 
sity vanishes, from which are spint and universe, and in 
which they live and move. It is called the Atman, it is 
called the Brahma ; Atman aud Brahma converage in the 
One, in which the yearning spirit, wearied of wandering 
in a world of gloomy, fonnless phantasms, finds its rest. 
“That which was,” it is written, “that which will be, 
1 praise, the great Brahma, the One, the Imperishable, 
the wide Brahma, the One Imperishable.” “To the 
Atman let man bring his adoration, the spiritual, whose 
body is the breath, whose form the light, whose soul the 
aether, who assumes what forms he will, quick as a 
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thought, full of right purpose, full of right pttfbnuance, 
the source of every vapour, of every essence, who extends 
to all the regions of the world, who pervades this universe, 
silent and unmoved. Small as a grain of rice, or barl^, 
or hirse, or a millet-seed, this spirit dwells in the ego ; 
golden, like a light without smoke, is he ; wider than the 
heavens, wider than the aether, wider than this earth, 
wider than all the range of being ; he is the ego of the 
birth, he is my ego (Atman) ; with this Atman shall I, 
when I separate from this state, unite myself. Whoso- 
ever thinkcth thus truly, there is no doubt. Thus said 
CSndilya.” 

A new centre of all thought is found, a new god, 
greater than old gods, for he is the All ; nearer to the 
quest of man’s heart, for he is the particular ego. The 
name of the thinker who was the first to propound this 
new philosophy, we know not ;• the circle of people in 
which it found response must have been at that time very 
narrow. But they were the most enlightened of the 
Indian people, and we see how for them all other thoughts 
fade, and all other guests are merged in the one quest, the 
quest of the Atman, the foundation of things. The 
parting words of the wise man, who leaves his home and 
speaks for the last time with his wife, have reference to 
the Atman. The debates of the Brahmans, who come 
together at the gorgeous sacrifidal solemnities at the courts 

* The names of the teachers in whose mouths our texts put 
the discourses regarding the /Itman cannot be regarded otherwise 
than with distrust. In the "Catapatha Br.” Yajnavalkya appears 
as the one who has most succeasfnUy advocated the new doctrines 
at the court of the Videha king. But while the first books of the 
said text, which must have been compiled at a not inconsiderable 
length of time before the development of these specnlatioas, 
freqsently quote Yfijnavalkya as an authority, the vdia which be 
plays in the later books must be a fabrication, 'fhe traditiona, 
whidi give Cfindilya a similar place in the history of Indian 
thought, are hardly deserving of greater credence. 
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kings, deal with the ^ttnan. ’Many a lively description 
has come down to us, showing how Brahmans eager for the 
fray, and Brahman females not less eager for the contest, 
have crossed lances in argument regarding the iftman. 
‘The wise Oftrgt says to Vajnavalkya, “As an heroic youth 
from Kici or Videha bends his unbent bow, and takes 
two deadly arrows in his hand, I have armed myself 
against thee with two questions, which solve for me.” 
And another of those opponents, whom the legend of the 
“Br&hmana of the hundred paths” represents as confront- 
ing Yftjnavalkya in this great tournament of debate, and 
as being conquered by him, says to him, “When anyone 
^ays 'that is an ox, that is a horse,* it is thereby pointed 
out. Point out to me the revealed, unveiled Brahma, the 
/Itman, which dwells in everything: the /Itman, which 
dwells in everything, what is that, O Yfljnavalkya ?” 
Thus the combatants commence, and the princes listen to 
the debate, to see which has the deeper knowledge of the 
Brahma ; and he who conquers in the fight gains the 
Brahmani cows, with h(nns hung with gold. And side 
by side with these highly-coloured court scenes, where 
renowned masters from all lands, who have knowledge of 
the Atman, contend with each other for fame, patronage, 
and reward, the same text gives us another very different 
picture: “Knowing him, the Atman, Brahmans relin- 

quish the desire for posterity, the desire for possessions, 
the desire for worldly prosperity, and go forth as mendi- 
cants.” This is the earliest trace of Indian monasticism ; 
from those Brahmans who, knowing the Atman, renounce 
all that is earthly, and become beggars, the historical 
development progresses in a regular line up to Buddha, 
who leaves kith and kin, and goods and chattels, to seek 
deliverance, wandering homeless in the ydlow garb of a 
monk. The appearance of the doctrine of the eternal 
One and the origin of mtmastic b‘fe in India, are simul- 
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taneous; they are issues of the same important 
occonence. 

The Absolute and the External World. 

We must more closely examine the various meanings 
attached by the Indian mind to the idea of the .<4tman, the 
Brahma, alone and in its connection with the material 
world, for it is in and by these thoughts that those 
tendencies, which have given to the Buddhist world its 
characteristic stamp, were, at first imperceptibly but 
subsequently more decidedly, developed. 

The doctrines of the Brahmans regarding the /Itman 
do not form a system : their mind has, it is true, the 
courage and strength for a great venture ; but how 
could it, in the excitement of this creation, preser\'e at 
the same time the cool equanimity, necessary for arrang- 
ing and harmonizing its creation? While the mind is 
ever seeking new paths, ever making new comparisons, 
which shall explain the enigma of the .dtnian ; while, 
no matter whether man’s inquiry be as to the remote 
past of the wwld’s beginning, or as to the future ot 
the hmnan soul in a world to come, the first and last 
word is invariably the v4tman, who can be astonished 
if often, in the accumulated masses of these notions, the 
most irreconcilable differences remained in juxtaposition, 
probably without their inherent contradictions having 
been even noticed? 

I shall now abstract from one of the most important 
montunents which have come down to us from those 
times, from the concluding sections of the “Brlhmana 
of the htmdred paths,” a passage which seems to be 
connected with the first rude efforts of speculation re- 
garding the i4tman. If the being who created the worlds 
out of himself, here also bears t^t name, which later 
times have given him, Atman, one may well be tempted 
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to believe that the j^oughts themselves with thdr 
antique and crude stamp belong to the preceding age. 

“The yitman,” it says, “existed in the beginning, 
in a spirit form ; he looked round him and saw nothing 
else but himself ; he spoke the first word : T am; ' hence 
comes the name ‘I therefore even now also, whoever 
is addressed by another, says first; Tt is I,’ and then 
he names the other name which he bears. . . . He 

was afraid ; therefore whoever is alone is afraid. Then 
he thought ; ‘There is nothing else but I, of what then 
am I afraid?’ So his fear vanished. Of what had he 
to be afraid? Man experiences fear of another. But he 
did not feel content ; therefore whoever is alone does not 
feel content. He desired another. He combined in 
himself the natures of female and male which are locked 
in each other’s embrace He divided this nature of his 
into two parts • by this came husband and wife ; there- 
fore each of us alike, is a half, says Yajnavalkya ; there- 
fore IS this void {of a man’s nature) filled up by the 
woman. He joined himself to her ; thus were men bom.’’ 

It is then further narrated, how the two halves of 
the creating i4tman, as sire and dam, assume all animal 
forms after the human, and produce the animal kingdom, 
and how then the /Itinan produces from himself fire and 
moisture, or the divinities Agni and Soma. "This is 
Brahma’s creation superior to himself. Inasmuch as he 
has created gods greater than he himself is, inasmuch 
as he, a mortal, has created immortals, therefore it is 
a creating of the superior to himself. Whosoever has 
this knowledge, finds his place in this, his superior 
creation.’’ 

As the foregoing text may apparently resemble those 
ancient cosmogonies which begin: “In the beginning 
was Prai&pad’’ — so, internally also, this lu^ve concep- 
tion of the highest being— or of the caiginal being, for 
it is not the highest yet— -scatedy diftere from that whidi 
3 
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a preceding age had conceived in Prajftpati, the creator 
and ruler of the world. The .dtman here resembles a 
powerful first man more than a god, not to say the 
one great bgent, in whom all other being lives and moves. 
This .^tman is afraid in his loneliness, like a man ; he 
feels desire, like a man ; he begets and brings forth 
like human beings. It is true, gods are among his 
creatures, but these creatures are higher than the creator ; 
creating greater than himself, he, a mortal, produces 
from himself immortal deities. 

Side by side with this cosmogony we place other 
fragments of the same text, which are of an age ]>rD- 
bably not much later than the passage quoted. 

Yanavalkya, the renowned Brahman, is about to 
leave his home, to wander as a mendicant. He divides 
his property between his two wives. Then his wife 
Maitre 3 rl says to him as he is departing, “If my pro- 
perty included the w'hole earth, would I therefore be 
immortal ?” He replies, "Thy life would be like the 
life of the rich : but of immortality riches bring no 
hope.” She says, “If I cannot be immortal, what use 
is all this to me? Tell me, exalted one, whatever thou 
knowest.” And be addresses her regarding the yltraan. 

“As when the drum is beaten, a man cannot prevent 
its sound ?oing forth, but if be seize the drum or the 
drummer, the sound is stayed ; — as when the lute is 
played, a man cannot prevent its sound going forth, but 
if he seize the lute or the lute-player, the sound is 
stayed ; — ^as when the trumpet is blown, a man cannot 
prevent its sound going forth, but if be seize the 
trumpet or the trumpeter, the sound is stayed ; — as from 
a fire, in which a man places damp wood, clouds of 
smoke issue here and there, so truly is the exhalation 
of this great being ; he is Rig Veda, he is Yajur Veda, 
he is SSma Veda, the Atharvan and Angiras songs, tale 
and legend, knowledge and sacred doctrine, verses, rules. 
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he is the explanation and the second explanation ; all this 
is his exhalation. — As a lump of salt, which is 
thrown into the water, dissolves and cannot be gathered 
up again, but wherever water is drawn, it is salty*, so 
truly it is with this great being, the endless, the un- 
limited, the fulness of knowledge: from these (earthly) 
beings it came into view and with them it vanishes. 
There is no consciousness after death ; hearken, thus I 
declare unto thee.” Thus spoke Yajnavalkya. Then 
Maitreyt .‘laid, "This speech of thine, exalted one, per- 
plexes me ; there is no consciousness after death.” Then 
said Yajnavalkya, "I tell thee nothing perplexing ; it 
is quite comprehensible ; where there is a duality of 
existences, one can .see the other, one can smell the 
other, one can speak to the other, one can hear the 
other, one can think of the other, one can apprehend 
the other. But where for each everything has turned 
into his ego (the /Itman), by whom and whom shaU he 
see, by whom and whom shall he smell, by whom and 
to whom shall he speak, by whom and whom shall he 
hear, think and apprehend? By whom shall he appre- 
hend him through whom he apprehends this universe? 
Through whom shall he apprehend him, the apprehender?” 

This is the farewell conversation of Y&jnavalkya 
with his wife. Between this and those cosmogonic 
speculations, which we have already described, there lies 
a development of thought, which is not much less than 
a revolution. There is the i4tman, who is afraid who 
soliloquizes, who experiences desire, who can be com- 
pared with his creatures, as to whether he or they be 
the greater, and who must fall back behind the highest 
of his creatures. Here is the Atman, who is free from 
all limits of personal, human-like existence. Can there, 
man now inquires, be perception, thought, consciousness, 
in the Universe-Being? No, for all perception rests 
upon a duality, on the cq)po6ition of subject and object. In 
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the external world with its unlimited plurality there is 
everywhere a field for this opposition, but in the 
absolutely existent all plurality ceases, and with it 
necessarily all perception, and all consciousness, which 
have their origin in a plurality. The .^tman is not blind 
and deaf — he is on the contrary the one great seer and 
hearer, who does all the seeing and hearing in the 
external world — ^but in his own domain he sees not and 
hears not, for in the unity, which there prevails, the 
opposition of seeing and seen, of hearing and heard, is 
removed. Like the ultimate supreme One of the 
Neoplatonics, which cannot be regarded as intellect nor 
yet as intelligible, but transcends the reason 
pf)K6s Ttpi vov ^Anv), the /4tman also, as these fare- 
well words of YSjnavalkya represent him, transcends the 
personal, is the root of all personality, the comprehensive 
fulness of all those powers, in which personal life finds 
its termination : but these powers come into operation 
only in this phenomenal world, not in the domain of 
the everlasting One, the everlasting unchangeable itself. 

The one beent is neither great nor small, neither long 
nor short, neither hidden nor revealed, neither within 
nor without ; the "No, No” is his name, inasmuch as 
he cannot be comprehended by any epithets, and yet his 
representative is the syllable of affirmation, Om ;* he is 
the ens realissimum. 

There yet remained for Indian speculation the task 
of finding its way back from this ultimate ground of 
all being to the empirical state of being, to define the 
relation which subsists between the .^tman and the 
external world. Is the external world something 
separate, side by side with the Atmsoi ; such that, apart 

*In Sanscrit the same expression (ekam aksharam) has the 
Same donble meaning, "the one imperiahable,*' namely, the 
Atman; and "die one syllable," namely, the Om. 
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from that which the yftman is or works in it, something 
else, howsoever it have to be apprehended, may yet be 
left, which is not ^ftman? or is the world of plurality 
absolved without residuum in the /Itman? 

It was necessaty to approach this question in some 
form, more or less definite, as soon as men came to 
speak at all of the Atman and the material world ; but 
the question is hinted at by the Indian thinkers of these 
ancient times, rather than put directly or point blank. 
In their estimation, this alone is of all things most 
important, that the Atman may be recognized as the 
sole source of life in all that lives, and as the thread 
in which all plurality finds its unity ; but where the 
attempt is made to show how the problem of the co- 
existence of that plurality and this unity, or of their 
existence in each other, finds a solution, they speak in 
the vague language of similes and symbols, rather than 
in expressions which admit of their signification being 
sharply defined. 

The Atman, they say, pervades things, as the salt, 
which has dissolved in water, pervades the water ; from 
the yftman things spring, as the sparks fly out from the 
fire, as threads from the spider, as the sound comes from 
the flute or the drum. "As all the spokes are united 
together in the nave and the felly of a wheel, so in this 
Atman are united all breath-powers, all worlds, aU gods, 
all beings, all these ego-ities." 

There is great danger, in interpreting such similes, 
of not keeping within the faint line which separates that 
which it was intended they should convey and that which 
lies in them beyond this, accidentally and uninten- 
tionally ; yet he who would avoid this danger altogether 
must simply forbear to lift the veil which lies over the 
Indian world of thought, shrouded in types and symbols. 
And we, for our part, think we can detect bdiind these 
similitudes, by which men strove to bring the living power 
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of the i4tman in the universe near to his undetstanding, 
a conviction, though at the same time but a half-consdous 
conviction, of the existence of an element in things 
separate from the Atman. The ^tman, says the Indian, 
pervades the universe, as the salt the water in which it 
has dissolved ; but we may easily go on to add, as a 
complement to this, although no drop of the salt water is 
without salt, the water continues, notwithstanding, to be 
something separately constituted from the salt. The 
spokes of the wheel are all fitted into the nave and the 
felly, and fastened in, and still the spoke is something 
which the nave and the felly are not. And thus we may 
infer, the Atman is to the Indian certainly the sole 
actuality, light-diffusing, the only significant reality in 
things ; but there is a remainder left in things, which he 
is not. "He who dwells in the earth," it is said of the 
Atman, "being within the earth, whom the earth knows 
not, whose body is the earth, who operates within the 
earth, that is the Atman, the in-dwelling ruler, the 
immortal. He who dwells in the water, who dwells in 
the fire, who dwells in the aether, who dwells in the wind, 
who dwells in the sun, moon, and stars, who dwells in 
space, who dwells in lightning and thunder, who dwells 
in all worlds, who is illatmit in all Vedas, all offerings, 
all beings, who all beings know not, whose body all beings 
are, who operates within all beings, that is the Atman, 
the in-dwelling ruler, the immortal." And in another 
part of the same dialogue, from which these propositions 
have been excerpted ; "by the command of this unchange- 
able being heaven and earth stand fast ; by the command 
of this unchangeable being sun and moon stand fast, days 
and nights, half months and months, seasons and years 
stand fast ; by the command of this unchangeable being 
some rivers flow from the snowy mountains to the east, 
and others to the west and other points of the heavens ; 
Iqr the command of this unchangeable being men com- 
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mend tbe giver, the gods tbe offerer, and the libation 
made with the spoon is the proper part belonging to the 
Manes.” 

Though thus varied is the garb in which thought 
wraps itself in all these expressions, yet it is always the 
same, viz., that the .^tman, as the sole directing power, 
is in all that lives and moves, but that the world of 
creatures operated on stands side by side with the direct- 
ing power, pervaded by his energy, and yet separate from 
him. 

Though here and there, by all means, the language 
seems more free, and expressions are found which convey 
a hint that the /Itman is everything which lives and 
moves, yet, I take it, the contradiction lies more in the 
words employed than in the thought. Is it not allowable, 
for the bold language in which these hazardous ventures 
of yoimg thought clothe themselves, to say that the 
w4tman is the universe, even where the thought, if it were 
accuratdy expressed, is only this, that in the universe 
the ^tman is the only valuable, tbe source of all life and 
all light? 

Since, then, there remains in things a residue which 
is not /Itman, we ask : in what light was this residue 
viewed? whence comes it? what significance has it? 
Naturally comes the expectation that it was conceived to 
be matter, or dark chaos, which, formless in itself, 
receives its form from the /Itraan, the source of forms and 
light. Our texts have preserved for us but few hints on 
this subject. The knowledge of the /Itman itself, which 
was inseparably associated with the ideas of the deliver- 
ance of the spirit from the domain of sorrow-fraught 
impermanence, bad such unlimited value for the Indian, 
that the other side of the problem receded in speculative 
importance before it into the background. But where 
utterances bearing on these questions are found, they do 
actually point to the notion of a chaos, a world of poten- 
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tialitieft, frnn which the operation of the ^^tman produces 
realities. The beent, that was in the beginninjr alone, 
Udddlaka thus instructs his son,* thought ; may I become 
a plurality. It sent forth fire from itself : the fire sent 
forth water from itself ; the water produced food. “Then 
thought this being: let me now enter these three beings 
with this living self and let me then reveal names and 
forms.” And it enters with its breath of life into the 
fire, into the water, and into the food, mixes the elements 
of the one with those of the other, and thus the real world 
is prepared from the three original existents by the demi- 
urgic operation of the Atman. 

It is clear that those three oldest existents, those 
original creations of the Atman, in which he then reveals 
name and form by his breath of life, are treated before 
this act of revealing as a chaotic something, which is 
there, but is not as yet anything precisely determinate, 
older than the world of things we see, and not eternal like 
the Atman, but the Atman’s first creation. But these 
attempts to demonstrate what in things is matter, bear 
very perceptibly the marks of immaturity. One would 
expect to find in the chaos, before the breath of life of the 
demiuigus produces in it “name and form,” a nameless 
and formless, an absolute, indeterminate something, and 
yet it is in the very beginning tnganic, of the threefold 
nature, of fire, water, and food, and thus it has thereby 
originally in itself an element of di.stinctncss and nomina- 
tion. And similarly, on the other band, is the Atman, 
the creator and vivifier of the chaotic, less firmly main- 
tained in that paramount position resulting from the 
abstraction which we found attained in the farewell dis- 
course of YSjnavalka. It is not the simple One, from 
whose nature, for his unity’s sake, all reflection and pro- 

* '*Chftndogya Upan.,” vi. s, etc. Similar bat mnch more 
iimtlved is "Cat. Br.,” xi. a, 3. 
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jectioa mast be excluded, as involving: the duality 
subject and object ; he thinks, and this, indeed, is his 
thought ; may I become a plurality. Those thinkers who 
have pursued the idea of the unity in the nature <rf the 
.^tman to its ultimate consequence, would scarcely have 
ventured to attempt, in the way entered upon here, a 
solution of the problem of matter and its evolutiim from 
the .f^tman ; it is surely no mere accident that those 
passages in our texts also, which accentuate those conse* 
quences with the most marked emphasis, are silent on 
these problems : men may have felt that thought had 
here reached a chasm, over which to throw a bridge was 
not in their power. 

Pessimism, Metempsychosi.s, Dbliveraticb. 

This is the place in which to speak of the inferences 
which the speculation of the Indians drew from the 
doctrine of the universal One side by side wdth and in the 
world of plurality, bearing on the estimate of the value 
of the world, life and <1eath, and the ethical questions so 
closely connected therewith. 

We stand here at the birthplace of Indian pessimism. 

When thought, liberal to itself, had laden the idea 
of the .dtman with all attribnte.s of eveiy perfection, of 
absolute unity, of unlimited fulness, the world of 
plurality, measured by the standard of the everlasting 
One, must have necessarily appeared a state of disruptirai, 
restriction and pain. The unconstrained feeling of being 
at home in this world is destroyed at one stroke, as soon 
as thought has weighed it against its ideal of the supreme 
One, and found it wuiiting, and thus the glorification of the 
/ftman becomes involuntarily an ever increasingly bitter 
criticism of this world. If the Atman be cinnmended 
*'who is far above hunger and thirst, above sorrow and 
confusion, above old age and death," who is there who 
does not detect in such words a reflection, though it be 
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not <q>enly expressed, on the world of the creature, in 
which huns:er and thirst, sorrow and confusion are at 
home, and in which men grow old and die? *'The 
unseen seer,” thus Y&jnavalkya speaks to Uddftlaya, ”the 
unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, the unknown 
knower ; there is no other seer, no other hearer, no other 
thinker, no other knower. That is thy .dtman, the 
mover within, the immortal ; whatever is besides him, 
is full of sorrow.” — And it is said on another occasion : 
“as the sun, the eye of the universe, remains fer off 
and unaffected by all sickness that meets the (hiunan) 
eye, so also the One, the i4tman, who dwells in all 
creatures, dwells afar and untouched by the sorrows of 
the world.” Here occurs for the first time the expres- 
sion “Sorrow of the world.” That the One, the happy 
vftman, has chosen to manifest himself in the world of 
plurality, of becoming and decease, was a misfortune : 
this is not openly stated, for men are shy of a thought 
which would trace to the happy One Being the roots 
of the sorrow of earth or even any fault, but they cannot 
have been very far from this thought when they pro- 
posed to man as the highest aim of his effort, the un- 
doing in his case of this manifestation, and the finding 
for himself a return from the plurality to the One. 

The place which Indian speculation allots to man, 
in and between the two worlds, of the happy ^tman and 
the sorrowful state of the present life, is intimately con- 
nected with the conceptions of metempsychosis, the first 
traces of which appear in the Vedic texts not long before 
the doctrine of the everlasting One comes to the surface. 

The thought that new wanderings, new repetitions 
of death and re-birth await the soul after death, are 
wholly foreign to the ancient times in which the hymns- 
of the Big Veda are sung. Men can talk of the habita- 
tions of the happy, where in Yama's kingdom those who 
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have trodden the dark way of death enjoy everlastinsr 
pleasurea— 


" Where joy and pleasure and gladness 
And rapture dwell, where the wish 
Of the wisher finds fulfilment” — 

and men speak also of the deep places of darkness, and 
of the htnrors which await the evil-doer in the world to 
come. But men have no other thought but the one, that 
on the entry into the world of the blessed, or into the 
world of everlasting darkness, destiny is for ever fixed. 

We have shown how the age which followed the 
period of the Hig Veda created a new scheme of the 
universe. On all sides men described gloomy formless 
powers, cither openly displayed or veiled in mysterious 
symbols, contending with each other, and, like harassing 
enemies, preparing contretemps for human destiny. The 
tyranny of death also is enhanced in the estimation of 
the dismal mystic of this age ; the power of death over 
men is not spent with the one blow which he inflicts. 
It soon comes to be averred that his power over him, 
who is not wise enough to save himself by the use of 
the right words and the right offerings, extends even 
into the world beyond, and death cuts short his life 
yonder again and again ; we soon meet the conception 
of a multiplicity of death-powers, of whom some pursue 
men in the worlds on this side, and others in the worlds 
beyond. ''Whoever passes into that world without 
having made himself free from death, will become in 
that world again and again the prey of death, in the 
same way that death shows no respect in this world and 
kills him when he wills.*' And in another place, 
“Through all worlds truly death’s powers have dominion ; 
if he offered to these no libations, death would pursue 
him from world to world — if he offers libatiems to the 
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powen of death, he repeis death through world after 
world.”* 

In the texts of the times, in which these plays of 
a cheerless fancy first appear, there is little said of the 
idea of re-birth, or, as it first meets us in characteristic 
form, of that of re-dying. And yet the influence, which 
these ideas must have had on the aspirations of religious 
life, cannot have been small. The spirit can bear the 
thought of a decision of its destiny once for all, deter- 
mined for all eternity ; but the endless migration from 
world to world, from existence to existence, the endless- 
ness of the struggle against the pallid power of that ever- 
recurring destruction — a thought like this might well fill 
the heart even of the brave with a shudder at the result- 
lessness of all this unending course of things. When 
other associations directed the thought to the opposition 
of a happy world of unity, of rest, to a second world 
of plurality, of change, the appalling prospect of re- 
birth — that is, of re-death — will have had no small share 
in causing men to paint the domain of plurality in those 
dark colours, as tmhappy and desolated by sorrow. 

But a thought such as that of more and still more 
deaths, which await the mortal in future forms of being, 
cannot be entertained without evoking its complement — 
OT, we should rather say, perhaps, its neutralizer — the 
thought of the deliverance from death : without this the 
end would be despair. From the beginning, therefore, 

• We most refrain from asking the (jnestioa, whether the 
influences of the belief of noa-A.ryan peoples in India have bad 
any share in the origin of this idea of new existences and recur- 
rences of the fate of death. This idea is quite capable of 
explanation, if we regard it as the outcome of the progressive 
course which the thought or imagination of the Brahmans has 
taken, entirely independent of the co-operation of extraneous 
impulses, the existence of whidi is as incapable of proof as of 
disproof. 
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the idea of metempsychosis was not so conceived, as 
though thete were in it an unavoidable fatality, to which 
every human life is subject without h<:q>e of escape. At 
the same time, with the bdief in the transmigration of 
the soul, and as its necessary complement, the concep- 
tion is formed that from the limitless change of birth 
and death a way out stands open ; the thought and the 
word “deliverance” are now ready to step into the fore- 
ground of religious life. 

The phases, both of style and matter, through which 
Brahinanical thought passes at this time, in rapid suc- 
cession, are reflected successively in the way in which 
the thought of deliverance is embodied. 

So long as the way out of that confused maze of 
grotesque and formless symbolical conceptions to the idea 
of the dtman, the universal One, had not been found, 
the notions of deliverance also bear the same stamp of 
an arbitrary fantastic externality, which is characteristic 
of the spiritual creations of that age. The offering, the 
great fundamental power, and the fundamental symbol 
of all being and of all procession of being, is also the 
power by which man bursts the bands of death ; and 
next to the offering itself, the sacred knowledge of the 
sacriffcial rites has the power to set free. Above all, 
the daily offering to the two luminaries of the day and 
the night : the morning offering to the sun, and the 
evening offering to Agni, the stm of the night, both 
accompanied by a silently-performed offering to Prajftpati, 
the lord of the created. In the sun dwells death ; the 
sun's rays are the cords by which death has power to 
draw man's life-breath to himself. “If in the evening, 
after sunset, he makes the two dierings, he takes his 
stand with the two fore-quarteia (of his being) in that 
death’s power (t.e., in the sun) ; if in the morning, before 
sunrise, he makes the two offerings, he takes his stand 
with the two hind-quarters (of his being) in that death’s 
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power. When he rises, then, he bears him with him 
as he rises ; thus he delivers himself from that death. 
This is the deliverance from death which is inherent in 
the Agnihotra ofFering. He delivers himself from the 
recurrence of death who thus understands this deliverance 
from death in the Agnihotra.'* And in another place, 
“Those who have this knowledge, and perform this 
offering, will after death be bom again ; they will be bom 
again to die no more. But those who have not this 
knowledge, or do not perofrm this offering, will after 
death be bom again, and will become the prey of death 
anew, over and over again for ever." 

These are the earliest appearances of the belief in 
the transmigration of souls and the deliverance from 
death, dressed in fanciful miraculous shapes. When 
these thoughts came to the front, events were in process 
which were to give a new aspect to the Brahmanical 
world of ideas ; at that veiy time speculation directed 
itself to detect in the ritnian, or the Brahma, the ever- 
lasting, imperishable Being, the source of every state of 
existence, the unity resting at the back of all plurality. 
As soon as this step was taken, a ground w'as gained 
on which those thoughts of death and deliverance could 
be planted out, and from which they could derive new 
intrinsic value. The different elements of speculation of 
themselves here fitted together into a whole which left 
no joinings to be seen. On the one side a dualism — ^the 
everlasting Brahma, the ground of all being, the true 
nature also of the human spirit (Brahma siritman), and 
opposed to him the world of becoming and of decease, 
of sorrow and of death. On the other side a rimilar 
opposition — ^the undelivered soul, which death holds in 
his bonds, and ever anew hurries from one state of being 
into another, and the delivered soul, which has over- 
come death, and attained the goal of wayfarers. The 
result the union of the two trains of thought cottld 
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only be this: the wandering of the aotil through the 
domains of death is the fruit of its non-union with the 
Brahma : the deliverance is the attained unity of the 
soul with its true mode of being, the Brahma. Unity 
there is not, as long as the human soul conducts itself 
in thought and will as a citizen of the world of plurality ; 
so long does it remain subject to the law which operates 
in this world, the law of origination and decease, of 
birth and death. But where the look and longing fixed 
on plurality have been vanquished, the soul, freed from 
the dominion of death, returns to the home of all life, 
to the Brahma. "As a weaver," says the Brfthmana of 
the hundred paths, "takes away a piece of a many- 
coloured cloth and weaves another, new, more beautiful 
pattern, so also the spirit (in death) shuffles off this body, 
and allows consciousness to be extinguished, and takes 
upon itself another, new form, of Manes or Gandharvas, 
of Brahma’s or Prajflpati’s nature, of divine or human 

or other manner of being As he acted and 

as he walked, so he becomes: he who does good be- 
cc»nes a good being, he who does bad a bad ; he be- 
comes pure by pure action, evil by evil action 

So with him who is in the net of desire. But be who 
desires not? He who is without desire, who is free from 
desire, who desires the Atman only, who has attorned 
his desire, from his body the breath-powers do not escape 
(into another body), but here draw themselves together ; 
he is the Brahma, and he goes to the Brahma. The 
following couplet speaks of this: — 

'When he has set himself free fran every desire of his heart, 
Ihe mortal enters immortal into the Brahms here below.' " 

Desire (kSma) and action (kerman) are here named as 
the powers which hold the ^irit bound within the limits 
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which we have taken the passage quoted, ‘'depends on 
desire. As his desire, so is his aspiration ; as his aspira- 
tiOOi, so is the course of action (karman) which he 
pursues ; whatever be the course of action he pursues, 
he passes to a corresponding state of being.*’ 

The form in which the idea of a moral retribution 
here appears, and in which, through long ages, it has 
constituted a fundamental principle of religious thought, 
with Buddhists as well as with Brahmans, i^i the doctrine 
oi the karman (action) as the power which pre-determines 
the course of the migration of the soul from one state 
of being to another Our soiuces of information show 
us that this new doctrine did not at first meet with 
general acceptance among the circles of philosophizing 
Brahmans ; whoever knows it, has the feeling of posses* 
sing in it a mysterious secret, of which one should speak 
only covertly and in private. So in the great debate, 
of which the Brihmana of the hundred paths gives an 
account, among the opponents who seek to trip up the 
wise Yftjnavalkya with their questions, Jdratkarava 
Artabhftga comes forward. He puts a question ; "Y&jna- 
vaUerSf when roan dies, his voice goes into the fire, his 
breatit into the wind, his eye to the sun, his thought 
to the moon, his ear to the quarters of heaven, his body 
to earth, his personality to the aether, his hairs to the 
idants, the hair of his head to the trees ; his blood and 
Ms semen find a place in the waters. But where, then, 
remains the man himself? ” "Give me thy hand, my 
friend," is the answer. “Artabhkgaf we two alone 
must be {uivy to this ; not a word on that subject where 
peq^de are listening." "And th^ two went out and 
conversed together. What they then said, they said 
regarding action (karman) ; and what they then pro* 
pounded, they propounded regarding action ; by pore 
acthm man becomes pore (fortunate), by evil action evil 
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But no action can lead into the world of d 
and happiness. Even good action is aometfait. 
remains confined to the sphere of the imperma 
receives its reward, but the reward of the imep 
can only be an impennanent one. The ew 
.dtman is highly exalted alike above reward and 
above holiness and unholiness. "He, the inima 
beyond both, beyond good and evil ; what is dm 
what is left undone, cause him no pain ; his c 
is affected by no action." Thus, action and the 
delivered are two things, quite separate from each • 
the dualism of impermanence and permanence, 
influences all thought in this age, here imposes fnm 
first on the idea of deliverance, and on the et 
postulates which flow from it, this negative charar 
morality is not a form of active participation in 
world, but a complete severance of self from the wL 
The fclicitv of. the perfection which has dives 
itself of all action and dealing, good and evil, has 
prefiguration and illustration in the state of the deep, 
sleep, when the world, which surrounds the mind in i 
waking hours, has vanished from its view, and not evf 
a dream is seen ; when it sleeps "like a child, or If] 
a great sage, when he, wrapt in sleep, feels no desiu 
and sees no vision, that is the condition in which h 
desires only the ^tman, when he has attained his desire 
when he is without desire." 

The succeeding age turned, with a ^>ecial predilec 
tion, to the description of conditions of the deepest sell 
contained abstraction, in which perception and feeling 
space and all objectivity, vanished from the mind, an* 
it hangs, as it were, in the middle, between the transien 
world and the Nirvfina. Disquisitions on these ecstasie 
of contemplation are among the pet themes of the dia 
courses which the Buddhist Church have put in thei 
master’s mouth. We shall not be wrong if we hen 
4 
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the prelimitiaty traces of these ideas. When 
i for an earthly prefi^rnration of the return to 
seal One, he must, before he lights upon those 
>nditi<ms oi semi <x complete unconsciousness, 
CO himself the test of deep, dreamless sleep as 
i natural and readiest image, 
to this point we have found the opposition of 
.vered and undelivered associated with the opposi- 
desire and non>de«re. The same thought is 
■xpressed, with a slight alteration of such a turn 
instead of desire, knowledge and absence of 
idge are set up as the determinators of the ultimate 
iy of the soul ; the knowledge, on the one hand, 
e unity, to which the individual ego and all beings 
together in Brahma ; and, on the other hand, the 
g absorbed in the contemplation of the finite as a 
iality. “Where all beings have become one’s self, 
the knowing how can there be delusion — ^how can 
re be pain for him who has his eye on the unity?'* 
e who has discovered and understood (pratibuddha) 
0 iltman dwelling in the darkness of this corporeity, 

. .is all>creating, for he is the creator of the universe ; 
8j is the world, he is himself the world. They who 
now the breath of the breath, and the eye of the eye, 
}e ear of the ear, the food of food, the thought of 
jought, they have comprehended the Brahma, the 
inciait, the supreme, attainable by thought alone ; there 
'A not in it any diversity. He attains the death of death 
who here detects any diversity ; thought alone can be- 
head it, this Imperishable, Everlasting." 

If then ddiverance be based at one time on the 
ocmquest of all desire, and at another on the knowledge 
of the Brahma, both may be regarded merely as the 
expresskm of one and the same thought. “If a man 
knows the .dtman:* 'that am I myself* — ^wishing what. 


* These words also mean ; *’U a man knows bimseli.*' 
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for the sake of what desire, should he cling to Hie bodily 
state?” The main thing is knowledge; if it be 
obtained, all desire vanishes of itself. In other words, 
the deepest root of the clinging to the impermanent, is 
the absence of knowledge. 

Here we stand wholly in those very ranges of 
thought with which Buddha's teaching dealt. The 
<luestion, which has suggested the Buddhist views on 
deliverance, is here already put exactly in the same form 
as afterwards, and the same two-fold answer is given to 
this question. What keeps the soul bound in the cycle 
of birth, death, and re-birth? Buddhism answers: 
desire and ignorance. Of the two, the greater evil is 
ignorance, the first link in the long chain of causes and 
effects, in which the sorrow-working destiny of the world 
is fulfilled. Is knowledge attained, then is all suffering 
at an end. Under the tree of knowledge, Buddha, when 
he has obtained the knowledge that gives deliverance, 
utters these words; 

"When the conditions (of existence) reveal themselves 
To the ardent, contemplating Brahman, 

To earth he casts the tempter’s hosts, 

Like the sun, diffusing light through the air." 

Here Brahmanical speculation anticipates Buddhism 
in diction as well as in thought. Language even now 
begins to make use of those phrases, which have received 
at a later time from the lips of Buddha's followers, their 
established currency as an expression of the tenets of the 
Buddhist faith. 'When he who has come to know the 
idtman, is mentioned in the “Brahmana of the hnndied 
paths,” as delivered, the word then used tor “knowing** 
is that word (pratibuddha) which also agnifies “awaking,’* 
the word which the Buddhists are accustomed to use, 
when they describe how Buddha has in a solemn hour 
under the A^vattha tree gained the knowledge of the 
delivering truth, or is awake to the delivering truth: 
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the same word from which also the name “Buddha,** i.e., 
"the knowing,** "the awake,** is derived. ^ 

Of all the texts in which the Brahmanical specula- 
tions as to the ddivering power of knowledge are con- 
tained, perhaps not even one was known exc^t by 
hearsay to the founder of the Buddhist community of 
believers. But, for all that, it is certain that Buddhism 
has acquired as an inheritance from Brahmanism, not 
merely a series of its most important dogmas, but, what 
is not less significant to the historian, the bent of its 
religious thought and feeling, which is more easily com- 
prehended than expressed in words. 

If in Buddhism the proud attempt be made to con- 
ceive a deliverance in which man himself delivers 
himself, to create a faith without a god, it is Brahmanical 
speculation which has prepared the way for this thought. 
It has thrust back the idea of a god step by step ; the 
forms of the old gods have faded away, and besides the 
Brahma, which is enthroned in its everlasting quietude, 
highly exalted above the destines of the human world, 
there is left remaining, as the sole really active person 
in the great work of ddiverance, man himself, who 
possesses inherent in himself the power to turn aside 
from this world, this hopeless state of sorrow. 

Every people makes for itself gods after its own 
ideal, and is not less made what it actually is by the 
reflex influence of what its gods are. A people with a 
history make themselves gods who shall show their 
power in their history, who shall fight their battles with 
them, and join in the administration of their state. The 
god of Israel is the Holy One, before whose flaming 
majesty the heart of man bows in adoration and suppli- 
cation, and to whenn it draws near in prayer as to a 
father with the confidence of a child ; whose wrath 
causes men to disappear, whose tender mercy worketh 
good to children, and children’s children even unto the 
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thousandth generation. And the god of the Brahmanical 
thought ? The Great One, before whom all human 
movement is stilled, where all colours pale and all 
sounds expire. No song of praise, and no petition, no 
hope, no fear, no love. The gaze of man is unmoved, 
is ttumed upon himself and looks into the depths of his 
own being, expecting his ego to disclose itself to him 
as the everlasting One, and the thinker, for whom the 
veil has risen, discovers as an enigma of deep meaning, 
the mystery of the Unseen Seer, the Unheard Hearer, 
to find out whom Brahmans leave goods and chattds, 
wife and child, and move as mendicants, homdeae 
through the world. 

The Tbmptbk. Bkahuan. 

Tradition enables us to gain but a very imperfect 
idea of how the remaining notions, images, expressi(n», 
which passed to Buddhism as an inheritance from 
Brahmanical speculation, ranged themselves one after 
another round the central point of the religious thought, 
with which our sketch has been dealing. If we except 
the oldest, fundamental texts of the doctrine of the 
iftman, from which we have drawn material for our 
sketch up to the present, we are driven to conjectures 
of the most uncertain kind, when we ask what works 
may be received as pre-Buddhist and what not. Internal 
evidence, on which alone we are thrown in this case, is 
sufficient in very few instances to render it possible to 
form even a probable estimate, as to whether what fe 
connected in these texts in thought or form of expreasi<Ma 
with the Buddhist, belongs to the stages preparatory to 
the Buddhist phase of thought, or has on its part been 
influenced by that phase. I might claim a pre-Buddfaiat 
origin iot the K.&thaka Upanishad, a poem whidi in the 
rude grandeur of its composition reflects all tiie earnest* 
ness and all the singularity of that age of self-etudy,, 
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If I am correct in my snnnise as to the time of the 
production of this Upanishad, it ccmtains an important 
contribution to the history of thought preparatory to 
Buddhist thought : namely, we here find the Satan of the 
Buddhist world, Mfira, the Tempter, the demon death>foe 
of the deliverer, in the fmm of Mrityu, the God of Death. 
The identity of the conception is most urunistakably 
apparent notwithstanding the difference of the clothing, 
and indeed the Brahmanical poem has preserved that 
image, which it has in common with the Buddhist 
legends, in a form assuredly far more original. 

“Upant, son of Vftjapravas,” the Upanishad begins, 
“gave away all that he had.* He had one son, named 
Naeiketas. In this youth faith was awakened, when the 
offeringsf were being carried away. He then reflected : 

''Water-draiking, grass-eating, tnilked-ont (creatures) whose 
strength is exhansted— 

Cheerless are the worlds railed, to which he tends, who 
offers ssch gifts.’’} 

He said to his father : “Father, to whom wflt thou 
give me?” And a sectmd and a third time (he asked 
this). Then his father said : “I give thee to Death.” 

Tub Son. 

“Many come after me : man; have before me trodden the 
path of death. 

The Prince of Death, the god Yama, what need can be 
have of me?” 


Tbi PAniRR. 

"Look forward, look backward; a like fatality rules here 
and yonder. 

The destiny of man resembles the gnia, which ripens, 
falls, and again returns." 

* He divided these out to die priests as sacriffeial remuneration, 
t All his father’s gifts, especially cows. 

I The towards for eaittily gifts, such as those cows, are vain. 
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The poem passes over what now happens; Nadketas 
descends to the kingdom of Beath. Yama, the God of 
Death, does not see him: so he remains three days 
unhonoured in the realms of the departed. 

Ths Skrvants op thb God of Dbath. 

A flaming fire is the Brahman who approaches the honse as a 
gnest. Yama presents water to the guest, thus the heat of the 
fire is allaved. 

“Hope and wish, friendship and every 
The fruit of his actions, children and fruitfulness at the flock. 
These the Brahman takes away from the foolish man 
In whose honse he tarries unfed.” 

Yama (THE God of Death). 

“Unfed within my honse three nights, 

BrAhmana, a worthy guest, hast thou tarried. 

Honour to thee, let prosperity attend me; 

Three wishes shall be granted thee; choose!” 

Neeiketas chooses as the first wish, that his fother may 
receive him without ill will on his return from the realms 
of the dead ; as the second, that the God of Death may 
teach him the hidden knowledge of the sacrificial fire, by 
the help of which man wins the heavenly world. Death 
imparts to him the mystic knowledge of this fire and 
guarantees that it shall be called among men after his 
name the Nadketas-firc. Nadketas has now to express 
his third wish. 


Nacikbtas. 

“Inquiry is made regarding the fate of the dead : 
‘They are,' says one ; 'they are not,’ says another. 
This 1 wish to know, resolve this (doubt) for me. 
This is the third wish, which I choose.” 

The God of Death. 

"The gods themselTes sought after this kmg since ; 
Hard to fathom, dark is this secret. 

Choose some other boon, Nadketas, 

On this insist not; release me fnan my promise.” 
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NACnCStAS. 

“Ftom the gods themselves is this hidden, then sayest; 

Hard to fathom hast thon, O Death, declared it. 

There is no other who can reveal this to me as thon canst, 
There is no other wish whi(± I can choose instead of this." 

Thb God or Dkatb. 

"Pnlness of years, and children’s children, 

Choose gold, herds, elephants, horses. 

Choose widely-extended mle npon the earth, 

Have thy life long as thou desirest. 

If this appear to thee acceptable instead of that other wish. 
Then choose wealth, choose long life; 

Rnle broad realms, Naeiketas, 

I give thee the fnlncss of all pleasures. 

What mortal men obtain hot with difficulty, 

Choose every pleasure on which tliy heart is set. 

Maidens here, with harps, with carriages, 

Fairer than men may hope to gain, 

These give I thee, that they may do thee service ; 

Ask not of death, Naeiketas." 

Naciketas. 

"The lapse of days causes, O Lord of Death, 

The power of the organs of life to fail in the children of men ; 
The whole life swiftly passes away; 

Song and dance, chariot and horse, thine are they. 

Riches cannot give contentment to man ; 

What is wealth to us when we have beheld thee ? 

We shall live as long as thou biddest us; 

Still this wish alone is that which I choose 

Tell us of the far-reaching future of the world to come, 

Whereon, O Death, man meditates in doubt. 

The wiah, which penetrates into hidden depths, 

That alone it is which Nadketas chooses." 

reluctance of the God of Death is overc<»ne, and 
he grants to the importunate inquirer his request. The 
two paths of knowledge and ignorance diverge widdy 
fmn each other. Naciketas has chosen knowledge ; the 
fulness of pleasures has not led him astray. They who 
walk in the path of ignorance, endlesdy wander about 
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throogh the world beyond, like the blind led by the blind. 
The wise man who knows the One, the Everlasting, the 
ancient God, who dwells in the depths, has no part in joy 
and sorrow, becomes free from right and wrong, free 
from the present, and free from hereafter. That is 
Yama’s answer to Naciketas's inquiry. 

A strange picture coming from this great period of 
old Indian thought and poetry ; the Brahman who 
descends to Hades, and, unmoved by all promises of 
transient pleasures, wrings from the God of Death the 
secret of that which lies beyond death. 

We now turn from this Vedic poem to Buddhist 
legend. 

Through many a long age, he who is destined to the 
Buddhahood pursues his quest of the knowledge which is 
to deliver him from death and re-birth. His enemy is 
Mira, the Evil One. As the god Mrityu promises 
Naciketas dominion over extended realms, if he will 
forego the knowledge of the hereafter, so Mira offers 
Buddha the sovereignty of the whole earth, if he will 
renounce his career of Buddha ; as Mrityu offers Naciketas 
nymphs of more than earthly beauty, so Buddha is 
tempted by Mira’s daughters, named Desire, Unrest, and 
Pleasure. Naciketas and Buddha alike withstand all 
temptations, and obtain the knowledge which delivers 
them from the hand of death. The name Mira* is no 
other than Mrityu ; the God of Death is at the same time 
the ‘‘Prince of this world,” the lord of all worldly enjoy- 
ment, the foe of knowledge ; for pleasure is in Brnb- 

* Both words signify "death,” and are derived from the saine 
root, mar, “to die.” The mode <ii expression in many places of 
the Dhammapada makes the identity of Mira and lirityn (PUi 
macrnl clearly evident. Compare ver. 34, "Miradhevyam 
pahitave,” with ver. 86, "maoendheyyam sndnttaratn ; v. 46 : 
chetyina Miraaaa papnpidiakani adasMnam macenrajaMa gaoefae.” 
Cf. alao ver. 57 with 170. See also "MahlTagga,” I. ii. a. 
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isanical, as it is in Buddhi^ speculation, the chain which 
binds to the bondage of death, and knowledge is the 
power which breaks that chain. This aspect of the God 
of Death, as the tempter to pride and worldly pleasures, 
steps in the Buddhist legmid in the shape of Mftra so 
prominently into the foreground that the original 
character of that god thereby almost disappears ; the older 
poem of the Kdthaka-Upanishad preserves clearly the 
original nature of Mrityu, but it shows us at the same 
time in it the point from w’hich the conception of the 
Prince of Death could be transformed into that of the 
Tempter. 

Together with M8ra, we find in the Buddhist texts 
very frequently mentioned another spiritual being, the 
conception of whom had likewise been first formed in the 
later Vedic age, Brahman. The god Brahman’s figure is 
an outcome of that idea of the Brahma, the develcqnnent 
of which has occupied our attenion in a previous passage. 
It is exceedingly characteristic of the influence which the 
most abstract speculation of the schools exercised in India 
over the notions of the people generally, that the Brahma, 
the colourless, formless absolutum, has become an 
important element in the popular faith ; of course, not 
without the thought in its original purity having been 
modified or, more accurately speaking, lost sight of. The 
thing in the abstract would have been rather too uncon* 
Crete a god even for the Indians. So the neuter 
personified itself, and became masculine ; the Brahma 
turned into the god Brahman, the "progenitor of all 
worlds,” the first-bom among beings. 

We cannot here attempt to give a more detailed 
picture of this peculiar invasion of the popular conscious- 
ness by the speculative idea ; our sources of information 
completely forbid it. This much only we know with 
certainty, that the process of which wc speak bad not 
only completed itself in the age of earlier Buddhism, but 
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that a considerable period must have elapsed sinoe its 
completion. Scarcely any divine being is so familiar to 
the imagination of the Buddhists as Bralun& Sahampati , 
at all important moments in the life of Buddha and his 
followers, he is wont to leave his Brahma-heaven and to 
appear on earth as the profoundly humble servant of holy 
men. And from this one principal Brahman the Buddhist 
imagination has created whole classes of Brahma-gods, 
who have their place in different Brahma-heavens: — one 
more finger-post in addition to many others, indicating 
the impossibility of those Vedic texts, in which the origin 
of the doctrine of the universal One is exhibited, coming 
at all near the Buddhist period, in which the god Brahman 
has already developed himself from the Brahma, and the 
whole system of the Brahma-divinities from the god 
Brahman. 
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Asceticism — Monastic Ordbes. 

We now proceed to describe the fonns of religious, 
monastic life which have sprung up in close connection 
with the already discussed speculations regarding the 
universal One and deliverance. As in those philosophical 
ideas the way was prepared for the dogmatics of Bud> 
dhism, so in those beginnings of monastic life the founds* 
tion of the outward forms of the Buddhist Church was 
laid. 

The two lines of development, that of the inner side 
and that of the outer side of rdigious life, run — ^how could 
it be otherwise? — in close harmony. 

Those speculation which represented the phenomenal 
world to be unstable and worthless as compared with the 
world’s base, the /ftman, had at one blow deprived of 
their value all those aims of life which appear impcntant 
to the natural consciousness ot ordinary men. Sacrifice 
and eicternal observance are unable to raise the spirit to 
the Atman, to disclose to the individual ego his identity 
with the universal ego. Man must separate himself from 
all that is earthly, must fly from love and hate, from hope 
and fear ; man must live as though he lived not. The 
Brahmans, it is said, "the intdligent and wise desire not 
posterity : what are descendants to us, whose hmne is the 
Atman? They relinquish the desire for children, the 
struggle for wealth, the pursuit of worldly weal, and go 
forth as mendicants.” 
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Many content themselves with a less strict renuncia- 
tion ; they go forth, it is true ; froeu their houses, and give 
up their property and all the comforts and enjo 3 rments of 
their customary mode of living, but they do not wander 
about homeless ; they build themselves half-covered huts 
in the forest and live there, alone or with their women, 
on the roots and berries of the forest ; their sacred fire 
also accompanies them, and they continue as before to 
perform at least a part of the duties of the sacrificial cult. 

It is probable that there were from the beginning 
persons, chiefly Brahmans, who as beggars or forest 
hermits sought their deliverance in retirement from 
worldly concerns. But an exclusive right of Brahmans 
only to those spiritual treasures, to obtain which men 
parted with all earthly treasure, was not asserted in early 
times i we have no trace that before Buddha’s time, or in 
Buddha’s own time, the Brahman caste had come forward 
with claims of such a kind, or that there was need of any 
struggle whatever to win for prince and peasant, as well 
as Brahman, the right to leave wife and child, goods and 
chattels, in order to seek, as mendicant monks, in poverty 
and purity of life, the deliverance of their souls. Side by 
side with the Brahmans, who appear in the old philo- 
sophical dialogues speaking of the mysteries of the ritman, 
we find in more than one place princes, and even wise 
women are not wanting in these circles ; why should men 
desire to forbid those, whose discourses on deliverance 
they listened to and applauded, an entry on that life of 
holy renundation, which leads man to this deliverance? 

A point which seems highly characteristic of the 
religious tone of this Vedic monasticism, is the strongly 
maintained esoteric character of the faith. There was a 
consdousness of possessing a knowledge which could and 
must belong to but a few, to chosen persons, a sort of 
select doctrine, which was not intended to penetrate the 
national life. The father might impart the secret to his 
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600, and the teacher to his pupil, but, io the ciide of the 
believers in the yltman, there was wholly wanting that 
warm-hearted enthusiasm which holds that it then, and 
then only, properly enjoys the possession of its own goods, 
when it has summoned all the world to participate in their 
possession. 

Our sources of information are quite too incomplete 
for us to be able, while resting on the sure ground of 
transmitted facts, to trace even the most prominent only 
of the landmarks in the further development of Indian 
monasticism. Conjectural constructions must here come 
to our aid, which, even where they show with tolerable 
certainty something like what must have taken place, yet 
utterly fail us if we seek for those touches, which could 
impart to the picture of this evolution an appearance of 
life. 

Two events, which stand api)arently in close connec- 
tion with each other, must have played a prominent part 
in the development of this monasticism from its begin- 
ning up to the stage in which Buddha found it : the cohe- 
sion of monks and ascetics into organized fraternities, and 
therewith the emancipation of niunbers, or even of a 
majority and the paramount, among these fraternities, 
from the authority of the Vedas. 

It appears that these two important occurrences, were 
materially influenced by a change of geographical scene. 
We spoke in the beginning of this sketch of the difference 
of culture in the western and eastern parts of the Gangetic 
tract : the holy land of the Veda, the henne of Vcdic 
poetry and Vedic speculation lies in the west : the east 
has acquired the Veda and the Brahmwical intern from 
the intellectually more advanced west, but this foreign 
element was not wholly assimilated, converted into flesh 
and blood. A different air blows in the east ; lilm the 
language which gives a preference to the weak I above 
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the roogh r of the west, the whole being is mMe relaxed ; 
the Brahman is here less, the king and the people more. 
The movement, which had its origin in the west, here 
loses much of the fantastically abstruse which was in it, 
probably also something of the bold vastness and clear 
sequence of ideas, and thereby gains in popularity ; ques> 
tions, which it was chiefly the schools and the intellectual 
aristocracy of the nation had touched in the west, change 
in the east into vital questions for the people. Here men 
trouble themselves but little about the mystic universal 
One of Brahmanical speculation ;* so much the mote 
decidedly into the foreground come the ideas of the sorrow 
of every state of being, of moral retribution, of purifica- 
tion of the soul, of deliverance. 

It cannot be ascertained whether any political convul- 
sions or social revolutions were also in play at that time, 
to direct people’s minds with particular eamestueas and 
energy to thoughts and questions such as these. Christ- 
ianity founded its kingdom in times of the keenest suffer- 
ing, amid the death struggles of a collapsing world. India 
lived in more settled peace ; if the government of its small 
states was the evil despoti»n of the Oriental, mar knew 
of no other government and made no complaint ; was the 
gulf between poverty and wealth, between knight and 
yeoman, a wide one — and it has always been so in that 
land by natural necessity — still it was by no means 

* It is significant that, although the specnlatiiMUi of the 
Uponishads regarding the .iftinan and the Brahma mast, in 
Bnddha’s time, have been long since propounded, and moat have 
become part of the standing pre^rty of the stndents of the Vedas, 
the Bnddhi-st texts never enter into them, not even polemicaQy. 
The Brahma, as the nniveraal One, is not allnded to by the 
Buddhists, either as an element of an alien or of thus om creed, 
tbongh they very frequently mention the god Brahma. 
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poor and oppressed alone, or even chiefly, who sonsrht in 
monastic robes freedom from the burdens of the world. 

Voices are raised full of bitter lamentations over the 
degeneracy of the age, the insatiable greed of men, which 
knows no limit, imtil death comes and makes rich and 
poor alike : '*I behold the rich in this world,** says a 
Buddhist Sutra ;• "of the goods which they have acquired, 
in their folly they given othing to others ; they eagerly 
heap riches together and farther and still farther they go 
in their pursuit of enjojrment. The king, although he 
may have conquered the kingdoms of the earth, although 
he may be ruler of all land this side the sea, up to the 
ocean’s shore, would, still insatiate, covet that which is 
beyond the sea. The king and many other men, with 

desires unsatisfied, fall a prey to death ; 

neither relatives nor friends, nor acquaintances, save the 
dying man ; the heirs take his property ; but he receives 
the reward of his deeds ; no treasures accompany him 
who dies, nor wife nor child, nor property nor kingdom.” 
And in another Sutra it is saidrf "the princc.s, who rule 
kingdoms, rich in treasures and wealth, turn thdr greed 
against one another, pandering insatiably to their desires. 
If these act thus restlessly, swimming in the stream of 
impermanence, carried along by greed and carnal desire, 
who then can walk on the earth in peace?” 

But from passages like these, current as they are 
among the moral preceptors of all ages and all lands, we 
cannot infer that at that time there was an atmosphere 
prevalent something like that prevailing at Rome in the 
sultry period of the early days of the empire. No such 
period was necessary for the Indian to strike him with 
sudden terror at the picture of life which surrounded him, 

* Ratthapila-Suttanta in the "Majjhuna-Nikftya,” fol. nrt’ of 
the Turacar MS. 

t “Samynttaka-Nikkya,” vol. i, fol. ka* of the Pbayre MS. 
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to bring' to his notice the traces of death in that picture. 
From the tmprofitableness of a state of being to which 
they had not learned to give stability by labours and 
struggles for ends worthy of labour and struggle, men fly 
to seek peace for the soul in a renunciation of the wtu'ld. 
The rich and the noble still more than the poor and 
humble ; the young, wearied of life before life had well 
begun, rather than the old, who have nothing more to 
hope from life ; women and maidens, abandon their homes 
and don the garb of monks and nuns. Everywhere we 
meet pictures of those struggles, which every day must 
have brought in that period, between those who make 
this resolution, and the parents, the wife, the children, 
who detain those eager for renunciation ; acts of invincible 
determination are narrated of those who, in spite of all 
opposition, have managed to burst the^bonds which bound 
them to a home-life. 

Soon teachers appeared in more than one place who 
professed to have discovered independently of Vedic 
tradition a new, and the only true path of deliverance, 
and such teachers failed not to attract scholars, who 
attached themselves to them in their wanderings through 
the land. Under the protection of the most absolute 
liberty of conscience which has ever existed, sects were 
added to sects, the Niggantha “those freed from fetters,'** 
the Acelaka “the naked,’’ and by whatever other name 
those commtmities of monks and nuns named themselves, 

* This sect, founded by one of the older contemponuries of 
Buddha, has maintamed its ground to this day under the 
of Jaina, especially in the south and west of the Indian 
The view of it, which we get from its otherwise comparatively 
modem sacred literature, correaponds in many essential poinu 
with Buddhism. One point of difleience lay in the great importance 
which the Niggantha attached to penances. 

5 
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into whose midst the 3roung brotheriiood of Buddha 
entered. The name which people gave to these persons 
of self-constituted religious standing in contradistinctkm 
to the Brahmans, whose dignity rested on their birth, 
was "Samana,” i e.. Ascetic ; thus Buddha was called 
the Samana Gotama ; people called his disciples ‘*the 
Samanas who follow the son of the Sakya house.'* It is 
probable also that already one and another among the 
older Samana-sects had gone so far as to attribute to the 
teacher round whom they gathered, dogmatic attributes 
in a way similar to that in which the Buddhists acted 
at a later time with reference to the founder of their 
Church ; the man of the Sakya race is not the only, and 
probably not even the first, who has been honoured in 
India as “the enlightened one” (Buddha) or as “the 
conqueror" (Jina) ; he was only one among the numermis 
saviours of the world and teachers of gods and men who 
then travelled through the country, preaching in 
monastic garb. 

The paths of deliverance, by which these masters led 
their believers in quest of salvation, were legion ; for us, 
who possess on this subject only the hardly impartial 
reports of the Buddhists and Jainas, their serious thought 
is, it must be allowed, covered deeply over with dull 
or abstruse conceits. There were Ascetics who lived in 
self-mortification, denied themselves nourishment for 
long periods, did not wash themselves, did not sit down, 
rested on beds of thorns ; there were adherents of the 
faith in the purifying efficacy of water, who were intent 
on purging by continued ablutions all guilt which clung 
to them ; others aimed at conditions of spiritual abstrac- 
tion, and sought, while separating themselves from all 
perception of external realities, to imbue themselves with 
the feeling of the “eternity of space,” or of the “eternity 
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of testsod,*' or of ‘'not*anythmg-whatiever«nm,’' and 
whatever else these coadUions were called. It may easily 
be imagined that, among this multiplicity of holy men, 
the whimsical were not unrepresented : we are told of 
a “ben-^iint,” whose vow consisted in picking up his 
food from the ground like a hen and, as far as possible, 
in all matters acting like a hen ; another saint of a 
similar type lived as a “cow-saint,” and thus the 
Buddhist accounts give a by no means short list <rf 
different kinds of holy men in those days, few among 
whom seem to have always been lucky enough to pre- 
serve their holiness from the fate of ridicule and from 
dangers more serious than ridicule. 


Sophistic. 

Certain phenomena which developed themselves in 
the busy bustle of these ascetic and philosophizing circles, 
may be described as a species of Indian sophistic ; 
wherever a Socrates appears, sophists cannot fail to 
follow. The conditions under which this sophistic arose 
are in fact quite similar to those which gave birth to 
their Greek counterpart. In the footsteps of those men, 
sr''* is the Eleatlcs and the enigmatic Ephesian, who 
opened up the highways of thought with their simple 
and large ideas, there followed Gorgiases and Proto- 
gorases, and a whole host of ingenious, ^ledous, some- 
what frivolous virtuosi, dealers in dialetic and rhetoric. 
In exactly the same way in India there came after the 
earnest thinkers of the masculine, classical period of 
Brahmanical speculation, a younger generation of 
dialecticians, professed controversialists with an over- 
weening materialist or sceptical air, who were not 
deficient in either the readiness or the atnlity to show 
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up all sides of the ideas of their {treat predecessors, to 
modify them, and to turn them into their opposites. 
System after system was constructed, it seems, with 
tolerably light building material. We know little more 
than a series of war-cries: discussions were raised about 
eternity or transitoriness of the world and the ego, or 
a reconciliation of these opposites, eternity in the one 
direction or transitoriness in the other, or about infinite- 
ness and finiteness of the world, or about the assertion of 
infiniteness and finiteness at the same time, or about the 
negation of infinileness as well as finiteness. Then spring 
up the beginnings of a logical scepticism, the two 
doctrines, of which the fundamental propositions run, 
“everything appears to me true," and “everything 
appears to me untrue,** and here obviously the 
dialectician, who declares everything to be untrue, is 
met forthwith by the question whether he looks upon 
this theory of his own also, that everything is untrue, 
as likewise untrue. Men wrangle over the existence of 
a world beyond, over the contmuance after death, over 
the freedom of the human will, over the existence of 
moral retribution. To Makkhali Gosdla, whom Buddha 
is represented as having declared to be the worst of all 
erroneous teachers,* is ascribed the negation of free will : 
“there is no power (of action), there is no ability ; man 
has no strength, xnan has no control : all beings, every- 
thing that breathes, everything that is, everything that 
has life is powerless, without power or ability to control 
(its own actions) ; it is hurried on to its goal by fate, 

* “As, O ye disciples, of all woven garments which there ate, 
a garment of hair is deemed the worst— a garment of hair, my 
disciples, is in cold weather odd, in heat hot, of a dirty colour, 
has a bad smell, is rough to the touch— so, my disciples, of all 

doctrines of other ascetics and Brahmami the doctrine cf VattShpn 
is deemed the worst.**— Angnttara NiMya. 
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decree, nature — eveiy beingr passes throug'h a fisced 
series of re-births, at the end of which the fod as wdl 
as the wise "puts a period to pain." And the existence 
of a moral government is also denied ; Pdiana Kassapa 
teaches ; "If a man makes a raid on the south bank of the 
Ganges, kills and lets kill, lays waste and lets lay waste, 
bums and lets bum, he imputes no guilt to himself ; there 
is no pimishment of guilt. If a man crosses to the north 
bank of the Ganges, distributes and causes to be dis- 
tributed charity, offers and causes to be offered sacrifices, 
he does not thereby perform a good work ; there is no 
reward for good works." And another expression of 
similar doctrines : "the wise and the fool, when the body 
is dissolved, are subject to destmction and to annihila- 
tion ; they are not beyond death." In disputations 
before adherents, opponents, and great masses of pec^le, 
these professional wranglers and "hair- splitters" — this 
word was even then in use in India — made propaganda 
for their theories ; like their Greek counterparts, though 
a good deal coarser, they caused swaggering reports of 
their dialectic invincibility, to go before them. Saccaka 
says: "I know no Samana, and no Brahman, no teacher, 
no master, no head of a school, even though he calls 
himself the holy supreme Buddha, who, if he face me 
in debate, would not totter, tremble, quake, and from 
whom the sweat would not exude. And if I attacked 
a lifeless pillar with my language, it would totter, 
tremble, quake; how much more a hiunan being!" 
Possibly, the Buddhists, on whose reports we are here 
dependent, may in their animosity against this class of 
dialectidans have drawn them in darker colours than was 
fair ; the picture of such a sophistic is certainly not all 
a fabrication. 

At this time of deep and many-sided intellectual 
movements, which had extended from the circles of 
Brahmanical thinkers far into the people at large, when 
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amateur studies of the dialectic routine had already grown 
up out of the arduous struggles of the past age over 
its simile profound thoughts, when dialectic sc^dam 
began to attack moral ideas— at this time, when a painful 
longing deliverance from the burden of being was met 
by the first signs of moral decay, Gotama Buddha appears 
upon the scene. 



PART I. 

BUDDHA’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Thb Character of Tr edition— Leobnd and Myth. 

There is no lack of current legemlary narratives 
which the Buddhists relate concerning the founder of 
their faith. Can we learn anything of the life of Buddha 
from them ? Some have gone farther, and have asked : 
has Buddha ever lived? Or at least, as Buddhism must 
have had a founder : has that Buddha ever lived W'hom 
those narratives seem to present to us, though in a 
superhuman form and in miraculous surroundings?* 

That ingenious student of Indian antiquity who has 
occupied himself most closely with this question, Emile 
Senart.i answers it with an absolute no. A Buddha 
may have lived somewhere at some period, but that 
Buddha, of whom Buddhi^ tradition ^aks, has never 
lived. This Buddha is not a man : his Inrth, the 
struggles he undergoes, and his death, are not those of 
a man. 

* In the second Bxcorsus at the end of this work the chief 
antboritative sources relative to Buddha’s life are collected from 
the sacred Pfili texts and discussed. 

t Senart, "Boiai snr la Ugende dn Buddha,” Paris, 1875. 
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And what is this Buddha ? From the earliest age 
the allegorical poetry of the Indians, like that of the 
Greeks and the Germans, treats of the destinies of the 
sun>hero: of his birth from the morning-cloud, which, 
as soon as it has given him being, must itself vanish 
before the rays of its illuminating child ; of his battle 
with and victory over the dark demon of the thunder- 
cloud ; how he then marches triumphantly across the 
firmament, until at last the day declines and the light- 
hero succumbs to darkness. 

Senart seeks to trace step by step in the history of 
Buddha’s life, the history of the life of the sun-hero : 
like the sun from the clouds of night, he issues from the 
dark womb of MftyS ; a flash of light pierces through 
all the world when he is bom ; Mftyd dies like the 
morning-cloud which vanishes before the sun’s rays. 
Like the sun-hero conquering the thunder-demon, 
Buddha vanquishes Mara, the Tempter, in dire combat, 
under the sacred tree ; the tree is the dark cloud-tree in 
heaven, round which the battle of thunderstomi rages. 
When the victory is won, Buddha proceeds to preach his 
evangeliura to all worlds, "to set in motion the wheel 
of the Law ;’’ this is the siui-god who sends his illuminat- 
ing wheel revolving across the firmament. At last the 
life of Buddha draws to a close ; he witnesses the terrible 
destruction of his whole house, the Sakya race, which 
is annihilated by enemies, as at sunset the powers of 
light die away in ihe blood-red tints of the evening 
clouds. His own end has now arrived : the flames of 
the funeral pile, on which Buddha’s corpse is burnt, are 
eztingmshed by streams of water, which come pouring 
down from heaven, just as the sun-hero dies in the sea 
of fire kindled by his own rays, and the last flames of 
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liift divine obsequies die out on the horizon in the moisture 
of the evatmgr mist.* 

In Senart's opinion, Buddha, the real Buddha, did 
■exist, it is true ; his reality, he admits, is a logical neces^ 
siiy, inasmuch as we see the reality of the Church 
founded by him ; but beyond this bare reality there is 
nothing substantial. The fancy of his followers attached 
to his person the great allegorical ballad of the life of 
the sun-god in human guise, the life of the man Buddha 
had been forgotten. 

One cannot read the ingenious efforts of Senart 
without admiring the energy with which the French 
^holar constrains the Veda as well as the Indian epic, 
the literature of the Greeks as well as that of northern 
races — no small constraint was here necessary — to bear 
witness for his solar Buddha. But one is astonished that 
this so extensive reading has not availed itself, when 
dealing with the legends of Buddha, of one field, which 
would have presented not less important sources of in- 
formation than the Homeric hjnnns and the Hdda : the 
oldest available literature of Buddhism itself, the oldest 
declarations of the body of Buddha’s disciples regarding 
the personality of their master. Senart bases his criticism 
almost wholly on the legendary biography, the "l/alita- 
Vistara,” current among the northern Buddhists in 
'Tibet, China and Nepal. But would it be allowable for 
any one, who undertook to write a criticism on the life 
of Christ, to set aside the New Testament, and follow 
solely the apocryphal gospels or any legendary works 
whatsoever of the Middle Ages? Or does the law of 
criticism, which requires us to trace back tradition to its 
oldest form, before forming an opinion on it, not deserve 

• Cf. Seitart‘8 work already referred to, especially the resume, 
p. 504, aeq. 
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to be as closely observed in the case of Buddhism as iir 
that of Christianity? 

The most ancient traditions of Buddhism are those 
preserved in Ceylon and studied by the monks of that 
island up to the present day. 

While in India itself the Buddhist texts experienced 
new fortunes from century to century, and while the- 
ceremonies of the original Church were vanishing con- 
tinually more and more behind the poetry and fiction 
of later generations, the Church of Ceylon remained 
true to the simple, homely, “Word of the Ancients” 
(TheravSda). The dialect itself in which it was recorded 
omtributed to preserve it from corruptions, the language 
of the southern Indian territories, whose Churches and 
missions had naturally taken the largest share, if not the 
initiative, in the conversion of Ceylon.* This language of 
the texts (“Pali”), imjiorted from the south of India, is re- 
garded in Ceylon as sacred : and it is there supposed 
that Buddha himself, and all Buddhas of preceding ages, 
bad spt^cn it. Though the legends and speculations of 
later periods might find their way into the religious 
literature produced in the island and -written in the 
popular tongue of Ceylon, the sacred PSIi texts remained 
unaffected by them. 

It is to the PSli traditions we must go in preference 
to all other .sources, if we desire to know whether any 
information is obtainable regarding Buddha and his life. 

• According to the Chureh historj- erf the island which has. 
attained a fixed canonical status in Ceylon, and which first meets 
ns in texts of the fourth and fifth century after Christ, but which 
must be based on considerably older memoranda, Mahinda, the 
stm at the great Indian king Asoka (circ. 360 b.c ), was the 
converter of Ceylon. The tradition is in some essential parts 
obvkmsly a concoction ; how much or bow little truth it contains,, 
cannot for the present be determined with certainty 
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There we see first and foremost that from the very 
b^nnins:, as far back as we can go to the time of the 
earliest utterances of Buddhist religious consciousness, 
there is a firm conviction that the source of saving know- 
ledge and holy life is the word of a teacher and founder 
of the Church, whom they de»gnate the Exalted One 
(Bhagav^), or the Knowing, the enlightened One 
(Buddha). Whoever proposes to enter the spiritual 
brotherhood, repeats this formula three times: “I take 
my refuge with Buddha ; I take my refuge in the Doctrine : 
I take my refuge in the Order.” At the fortnightly con- 
fession, the liturgy of which is among the oldest of aU 
the monuments of Buddhist Church life, the monk, who 
leads in the confession, charges the brethren who are 
present, not to conceal by silence any sins which they 
have committed, for .silence is lying, “And intentional 
lying, O brethren, brings destruction ; thus hath the 
Exalted One said.” And the same liturgy of confession 
describes monks, who embrace heresies, by putting in 
their mouths these words: “Thus I understand the 
doctrine which the Exalteti One hath preached,” etc. 
Throughout it is not an impersonal revelation, nor is it 
the individual’s own thought, but it is the person, the 
word of the Master, the E.xalted One, the Buddha, which 
is regarded as the source of the truth and holy life. 

And this master is not regarded as a wise man of 
the dim past, but people think of him as of a man, who 
has lived in a not very remote past. A century is said 
to have passed from hi.s death to the council of the seven 
hundred fathers at Ves&lt (about 3S0 b.c.), and it may be 
taken as a fact that the great bulk of the holy texts, in 
which from beginning to end his person and his doctrine 
are the rantral points, in which his life and his death 
are spoken of, had been already compiled before this 
council of the Church assembled : the oldest components 
of these texts, such as the liturgy oi the confession to 
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which we have referred, belon^r in all probability much 
rather to the beginning than to the end of this first 
century after Buddha's death. The period, therefore, 
which separates the deponent witnesses from the events 
to which they undertake to depose, is short enough : it 
is not much longer, probably not at all longer, than the 
period which elapsed between the death of Jesus and the 
compilation of our gospels. Is it credible that during the 
lapse of such a time in the Church of Buddha, all genuine 
memory of his life could be extruded by ballads of the 
sun-god, transferred to his personality ? — crushed out in 
a brotherhood of ascetics, in whose circle of ideas, accord- 
ing to the evidence of the literature which they have 
bequeathed to us, everything else possessed a higher value 
than these very ballads of nature? 

Let us now examine more closely how far the 
collective picture of the age of which the sacred texts 
speak, bears on the question of Buddha's personality. 
The PSli books give us an exceedingly concrete picture of 
the movements of the religious w'orld of India at the 
period in which Buddha, if he really lived, must have 
played a part in it ; we possess the most minute details 
of all the holy men who, sometimes standing alone and 
sometimes surrotmded by communities of adherents, with 
and without organization, some in more profound and 
some in more shallow terms, preached to the people 
salvation and deliverance. There are mentioned, among 
others, as contemporaries of Buddha, six great teachers, 
to the Buddhists naturally false teachers, the heads of 
six sects holding other faiths ; and we find one of them, 
N&taputta, according to Btihler’s and Jacobi’s learned 
researches, mentioned in the texts of the Jaina sects, still 
numerously represented in India at the present day, as 
the founder of their faith and the saviour of these sects, 
with whom he occupies a place analogous to that which 
is given to Buddha in the Buddhist texts. As regards 
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this N&taputta, we are, therefore, in such a position that 
we possess two groups of accounts — those of his own 
followers, to whom he is the holy, the enlightened one, 
the victor (Jina), the Buddha — the texts of the Jainas also 
use this last expression — and the statements of the 
Buddhists, who stigmatize him as an ascetic leader, 
teaching an erroneous doctrine — as a pretender, claiming 
the dignity which properly belongs to Buddha. The 
Buddhists, as well as the Jainas, casually mention the 
place where Nitaputta died ; both name the same place, 
the town of PSvi — a small but by no means insignificant 
contribution to the value of these traditions. The 
harmony of the testimony regarding a collateral fact of 
this description makes us con.scious that we are here 
treading on the sure ground of historical reality. 

It is evident that Buddha was a head of a monastic 
order of the very same type as that ^o which NStaputta 
belonged ; that he joumeycrl from town to town in the 
garb and with all the external circumstance of an ascetic, 
taught, and gathered round himself a band of disciples, 
to whom he gave their simple ordinances, such as the 
Brahmans and the other monastic brotherhoods jwssessed. 

I hold that, even under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, we can lay claim to the possession of this 
much at least of reliable information, as reliable as any 
knowledge of such things can ever be. 

But does all that we can gather end here ? Are there 
not, in the masses of fable which tradition places at our 
disposal, some further, more specific traces of historical 
truth to be found, which contribute to give life to that 
first outline? 

In order to be able to answer this question, we shall 
next describe the aspect of the tradition as regards its 
details. 

Here it must be premised as a cardinal statement ; a 
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btogniphy of Buddha has not come down to tis from 
ancient times, from the age of the Pftli texts, sad, we 
can safely say, no such biography was in existence then.* 
This, is, moreover, very easily undeistood. The idea of 
biography was foreign to the mind of that age. To take 
the life of a man as a whole, its development from begin- 
ning to end, as a unified subject for literary treatment, 
this thought, though it appears to us natural and obvious, 
had not occurred to any one yet in that age. 

• This assertion is snpported as well by what the P&li texts 
contain, as by what they do not contain. They do not contain 
cither a biography of Iluddha, or even the slightest trace of snch 
a thing having been in exi.stence t)efore, and this alone is conclu- 
sive. The loss of texts, which were once possessed, and i fortUirt 
the loss of all memory of them, is wholly unmentioned in the 
literary history of the Tipitaka. On tlie contrary, the texts 
contain here and there unconnected fragments of the history of 
Buddha's life, in a form which our Bxcursas II. will exemplify, 
and which cannot be construed as if the complete life of Buddha 
had at that time already found a connected literary exposition. 
Senart (p. 7, 8) has not overlooked the fact that in the sacred 
literature of the soutliem Buddhists there is no work like the 
“Lalita Vistara” in the north, in which there is a connected 
narrative of Buddha's life up to the beginning of his career as a 
teacher. Bat the explanation which the French scholar gives of 
this fact will scarcely gain acceptance with many. The legend 
of Buddha, with its popular character, he says, *' a dh demenrer 
particulierement vivace pormi les populations dont elle ftait 
riellement I’ceuvre, et qni, dis la dfbnt, avaient activemmt 
coUabor^ ft I’ftablissement et anx progres de la secte nonvelle. 
A Ceylon an oontraire, oft le buddhisme, s'introduisit surtout par 
nne propaganda thftologique et sacerdotalc, des rftcits de ce genre 
n’avaient ni pour les pr^dicatenrs ni pour lenrs nftopbytes un 
intftrftt si sensible ni si vivant.” It will not be easy to prove this 
alleged difference between the dogmatic tendency of the CeytoneM, 
and the leanings of the northern Church to popular legend. In 
fact, the greater antiquity of the F&li version of the sacred texts, 
compared with the nmthem editions, infected throughout by later 
literary currents, is the sole and completely satisfactory means of 
explaining the fact In questitm. 
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To this was added that in those times the interest 
in the life of the master receded entirely behind the in- 
terest attached to his teaching. It was exactly the same 
in the circles of the early Christian Church and in the 
circles d the Socratic schools. Long before people 
began to commit to writing the life of Jesus in the 
manner of our gospels, there was current in the young 
communities a collection of discourses and sayings of 
Jesus ( A^yca levpuucd ) ; to this collection was appended 
just so much precise narrative matter as was necessary to 
call to mind the occasion when, and the external 
surroundings amid which, the several discourses were 
delivered. This collection of the sayings of Jesus laid no 
claim to any historical arrangement or sequence whatever, 
or to any chronological accuracy. Similarly the 
Memorabilia Socratica of Xenophon. The method and 
manner of Socratic action are here illustrated by a rich 
profusion of the individual utterances of Socrates. But 
neither Xenophon nor any other of the old Socratics has 
given us the life of Socrates. What should induce them 
to do so? The form of Socrates was memorable to the 
Socratics for the words of wisdom which came from the 
lips of that great, eccentric man, not for the poor external 
fortunes of his life. 

The development of the traditions of Buddha corres- 
ponds as closely as possible to these parallel illustrations. 
His disciples had begun at an early date to fix those 
discourses which the great teacher had preached, or at 
4ny rate, discourses after the method and manner in 
which he had delivered them, and to deliver these to the 
Church. They did not omit to note where and to whom 
he had uttered or was supposed to have uttered each 
word ; this was necessary in order to fix in concrete the 
situation, and thereby to place the authrtiticity of the 
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reflective wwds of Buddha beyond all doubt. But, whttt 
Buddha said so and so, they did not ask. The narrativea 
begin: At one time — or : at this time the eacalted 
Buddha was tarrying at such and such a place ; as far 
as dates go, this is worthless. People in India have never 
had any organ for the when of things: and in the life 
of an ascetic, such as Buddha was especially, year after 
year rolled by so very uniformly that it must have 
appeared to them superfluous to ask: When did this or 
that happen? When was this or that word uttered? — 
provided any one had ever thought at all of the possibility 
of such a question arising.* 

Special events in the course of his wandering life,, 
meetings with this and that other teacher, with this and 
that wordly potentate, were associated with the memory 
of one or other authentic or invented discourse ; the first 
stages of his public career, the conversion of his first 
disciples, and then again the end, his farewell address tO' 
his followers, and his death, stand out, as may be readily 
understood, most prominent of all in the foreground of 
these memories. Thus there were biographical frag- 
ments, but a biography was complied from them for the 
fibrst time at a much later period. 

Comparatively few arc the memoranda preserved in 
the older authorities regarding the early life of Buddha, 
the years preceding the beginning of his professional 
career, or, to ptit it as the Indians are wont to do, the 

* At a later time, indeed, this question was actually put, and 
then obviously there was no embarras.smcut felt for a moment in 
answering it. Then were drawn up those great lists of what Buddha 
had said and done in the sixth, seventh, eighth, etc., year of his 
Bnddhahood (e.g., vide Bigandet, "Life of Gandams," p. i6o, etc.). 
The utter worthlessness of these later-produced lists is obvioqs, 
when we bear in mind the absolute silence of the sacred texts aa. 
to matters of chronology. 
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period prior to the attainment of the Buddhahood, when 
he had not yet acquired, but was still seeking:, that saving: 
knowledge, which constituted him the teacher of the 
worlds of gods and men. That we hear less of these days 
than of others, is explicable. The interest of the Church 
was fixed not so much on bis worldly character as the 
child and heir of the Sakya house, as on the person of the 
"exalted, sacred, universal Buddha.” People desired to 
know what he had uttered from that time forward, when 
he had become the Buddha ; behind that vanished the 
interest in everything else, even the interest in this 
struggle for the Buddhahood.* It is later centuries which 
have built up a history of Buddha with wonders piled on 
wonders on a scale quite different from older times, and 
which first devoted themselves with special zeal to sur- 
rounding the form of the blessed child with the extra- 
vagant creations of a boundless imaginalion. 

I,et us now examine the tradition, meaning, of course, 
the older tradition continued in the .sacred PSli texts, to 
define accurately of what kind are the fabulous elements 
contained'on them. 

It is obvious that the appearance of the deliverer of 
the world on earth, must have presented itself to the 


* Moreover, there it, in the external form of the Sfitra, and 
Vinaya texts a point which essentially contribntes to explain this 
receding of narratives of Buddha’s youth. Inasmuch as these texts, 
with inconsiderable exceptions, do not contain arbitrary com- 
mnnicatitms, couched in a freely chosen fonn, but always an 
instructive speech of Buddha or an ordinance prescribed by Buddha 
for bis disciples, it was only occurrences in his career as Buddha 
which could be chosen for the introductoiy narratives on the 
occeskms which called for these utterances of Buddha; his youth 
could <mly be touched on in occasional allusions tar by patting in 
his own nouth oommunicatioi&s regarding that period of bis life. 

6 
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believer's nind as an event of inoompatable importance ; 
to the Indian, who was and is accnstomed, in the most 
trivial inddmits of his own daily life, to pay attention to 
concomitant omens, it would have been the most impos- 
sible contingency if the conception of the exalted, holy, 
universal Buddha had not been already announced by the 
mightiest wonders and signs, and if the whole universe 
had not joined in its celebration. An inconceivably bright 
flash of light pierces through the universe ; the worlds 
quake ; the four divinities, who have in their protection 
the four quarters of the heavens, combine to keep guard 
over the pregnant mother. The birth is attended by 
wonders in no less a degree. The Brahmans possessed 
lists of bodily signs which import good and bad fortunes 
to men ; the infant Buddha must obviously bear on his 
person all auspicious marks tn the highest perfection, in 
the same perfection as a world-ruling monarch ; the sooth- 
sayers declare . “if he choose a worldly life, he will become 
a ruler of the world ; if he renounce the world, he will 
become the Buddha.’’ 

We need not cite any more fabulous embellishments 
of this description : their character cannot be mistaken. 
As it seemed to the Christian Church an obvious neces- 
sity, that all power and excellence, which the prophets of 
the Old Testament possessed, must have dwelt with 
enhanced glory in the person of Jesus, it was in the same 
way natural that the Buddhists should attribute to the 
founder of their Church all wonders and perfections, 
which, in the Indian mind, were attributed to the most 
powerful heroes and sages. Among the foundations, on 
which Indian intuitions rest, regarding that which pertains 
to an all-powerful hero and conqueror of the world, the 
ancient nature-myth, the ixiginal signification of which 
had long since ceased to be understood, is obviously not 
wmiting ; and thus it is not a matter of surprise, if one 
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iMOd another the traita which were mentiatied in the 
circles of moiUcs and lay-'disciples as indicating the nobility 
of Buddha, comes at last thtough many media to be con- 
nected with that which many centuries before, ammig the 
herdsmen and peasants of the Vedic age, and much earlier 
still among the comm<m forefathers of the Indian, Grecian, 
and Gmman stocks, popular fancy had associated in song 
with the sun-hm'o, the beaming type of all earthly heroimn. 
This is the element of propriety which cannot be denied 
to Senart’s theory of the solar Buddha. 

As regards another group of legendary touches, it may 
well be in part doubted whether we have not in them 
hiirtorical memories. The elements of the tradition regard- 
ing Buddha hitherto mentioned flowed from the universal 
belief in Buddha’s all-overpowering might and nobility, 
but the much more important and more prominent charac- 
teristics, of which we shall now have tr treat, have their 
origin partly in the special theological predicates which 
Buddhist speculation affirmed of the holy, knowing, 
Delivered One, and partly in the external events which 
regularly occurred in the life of the Indian ascetic, and 
which consequently, according to an inference so naturally 
drawn by legend, cannot have been wanting in the life of 
Buddha, the ideal ascetic. 

What makes a Buddha a Buddha is, as his name indi- 
cates, his knowledge. He does not possess this knowledge, 
like a Christ, by virtue of a metaphysical superiority of 
his nature, surpassing everything earthly, but he has 
gained it, or, more strictly speaking, won it by a struggle. 
The Buddha is at the same time the Jina, i.c., the con- 
queror. The history of the struggle for the Buddhahood 
must therefore precede the history of the Buddha. 

Battle involves an enemy, a victor the vanquished. 
The Prince of Life must be opposed by the Prince of 
Death. We have seen how the Indian mind had settled 
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(or itself the identity of the kingdom of death, and the 
kingdom of this world. We call to mind the rSle of the 
Death'god in the Vedic poem of Naciketas, to whom be 
promises long life and fulfilment of all desire, in order 
that he might abandon the pursuit of knowledge. So 
there comes to the ascetic seeking Buddbahood, as his 
opponent, MStsl, Death, the lord of all worldly desire, 
which indeed is nothing else than veiled death. M&ra 
follows his enemy step by step, and watches for a moment 
of weakness to overpower his soul. No such mconent 
comes. Amid many failures and desperate fights within, 
Buddha remains throughout unshaken. 

When he is on the point of reaching the saving 
knowledge, the purchase of all his efforts, Mara approaches 
him to divert him by tempting words from the path of 
salvation. In vain. Buddha attains the knowledge "that 
bringeth salvation" and the supreme peace. 

We choose the narrative of this last struggle and 
victory, to illustrate by it the difference between Senart's 
and our conception of the nature of these legends. 

How does the primitive Church narrate the history of 
the attainment of the knowledge which "maketh free?" 
What are the real facts of the occurrence as accepted by 
them ? This, and only this, that Buddha, passing through 
a series of stages of esetasy, sitting under a tree through 
the three watches of a certain night, obtains the threefold 
sacred knowledge, that his soul becomes free from all sin* 
ful taint, and he becomes partaker of deliverance with a 
knowledge of his deliverance.* These purdy theological 
elements far transcend in importance, in the opinion of 
the primitive Church, the struggle with Mftra ; wherever 
in the sacred PAli tests the attainment of Buddbahood is 
described, there is not a w<»‘d spoken of MAra. 


* Vide references to the seeted texts in Bacamns n. 
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Some few passages in the texts* narrate distinct 
encounters of Buddha with Hftra: sometimes th^ are 
referred to a time not Itmg before and sometimes to a time 
not Icmg after the attainment of Buddhahood. M&ra 
endeavours by seductive speeches to turn him from the 
path of holiness ; mention is also made of temptreasest 
who, when the tempter has given up all for lost, renew 
the fight ; the daughters of Mira, named Desire, Unrest, 
and Pleasure. Buddha remains unmoved in his peaceful 
quietude. 

These are the unadorned representations of the primi* 
tive Church. The simple thoughts, from which these have 
been constructed, are, it seems, so very evident, that it 
would be no easy task even for the keen intellect of Senart, 
to show that this is the old myth of the victcay of the 
sun-hero over the cloud-demons. Senart does not even 
attempt this, but he leaves this cast of the legends wbtdly 
untouched. 

He bases his criticism instead on that romance of 
wonders into which the grotesque tastes of later ages have 
transformed this primitive story, t Buddha sits down 
under the tree of knowledge with the firm resolve not to 
rise until he has attained the knowledge which '*maketh 
free.” Then M3ra advances with his forces ; hosts of 
demons assail him (Buddha) with fiery darts, amid the 
whirl of hurricanes, drakne^, and the downpour of floods 
of water, to drive him from the tree ; Buddha maintains 
his position unmoved ; at last the demons fly. 

* The texts compiled in a verse form are here especially 
referred to, in .vhich the legendary element as compared with the 
purely dogmatic always conics more into the foreground, than in 
the prose Sfttras. Vide references in Excursus II. 

f The chief sources of this later form of the legend, wholly 
foreign to the sacred Pftli texts, are the commentary of tihe 
’'JAtaka*' (i, p. 69, seq.) and the "LaUta Vistara” (cap. 19, seq.). 
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Whoever wishes to give a comidete pktare of Senart’s 
XB]rthological fancies, must reproduce the history of this 
struggle of Buddha and the demons in much greater detail 
than I can make up my mind to do for this wild and coarse 
tableau of miracles and sensations, wholly fordgn to 
ancient Buddhism. I shall confine myself to the discus- 
sion of a few characteristic points. 

The tree under which Buddha sits. M&ra is deter- 
mined to drive him from it, i.c., naturally, he will defeat 
his resolve not to rise until he has attained deliverance. 
The demon says : “this place does not belong to you, it 
belongs to me.” 

Thus, Senart ccmcludes, the true object of the fight is 
the tree. The tree belongs to M&ra : Buddha has taken 
possession of it. Contesting with him the possession of 
the tree and contesting with him the possession of deli- 
verance are the same. How does the tree come to have 
this importance? What is the tie which connects the 
possession of the knowledge that brings deliverance, to 
which Buddha’s efforts are directed, with the possession 
the tree? 

The Veda mentions the heavenly tree which the 
lightning strikes down ; the mythology of the Fins speaks 
of the heavenly oak which the sun-dwarf uproots. Yama, 
the Vedic god of death, sits drinking with bands of the 
Messed under a leafy tree, just as in the northern Saga 
Hel’s place is at the root of the ash Yggdraaill. 

The tree is the cloud-tree : in the clouds the heavenly 
fluid is stored, and it is guarded by the dark demons ; in 
^e hymns of the Veda the powers of light and the powers 
of darkness fight their great battle for the clouds and the 
ambrosia which they contain: this is the identical battle 
of Bud<&a with the hosts of Mftra. In the cloud-battle 
the ambrosia (amrita), which is in the clouds, is woo ; 
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the enlightenment and deliverance, which Buddha winsy 
mre alao called aat amta-osia (amrita) ; the kingdom of 
knowledge is the laud of immortality (padam amritam). 

This is Senart's explanation. 

Would this acute scholar have ventured it, had he 
had before him the old account of the occurrence und«' 
the tree which is composed solely of dogmatic elements 
such as the description of the four ecstasies and the three- 
fold knowledge attained by Buddha? If he had been 
aware that Buddha and M&ra in the older texts do not 
fight under the tree, still less for the tree ? That the only 
reference we hear of, made to the tree of knowledge, the 
supposed cloud-tree and ambrosia-tree, is this, that Buddha 
sat at its foot, when he fell into those trains of thought, 
which led him to the highest knowledge ?* Where else 
sat in India in Buddha’s time, where else even down to 
our da 3 ^ do ascetics, who have no sheltering roof, and all 
vagrant folk, sit, but at the foot of a tree ?t We are not 

• It i.<i exceedingly characteristic of the method of Senart’s 
cnticisni, (hat he quotes a text of the stBD)p of the “Saddhaima- 
punda Rika” (p. 247, note il, to show the inseparability of the 
notions, Buddha and a tree of knowledge , he shonld have quoted 
the sacred Pfili texts to show the i-oniplete non-essentiality of the 
tree. 

t Buddha terries seven days at the foi>t of the banyan tree 
Ajapftla /“Mahftvagga,” i, ? and 5), and for the same length of 
time at the foot of tlie Mncalinda tree (i, 3) and of the Rft)&yataaa 
tree (i, 4). On tlie way from Benares to Uruvelfi he leaves the 
street to sit down at the foot of a tree in a grove. Similarly the 
menk Kassapa ("Cnllavagga,” xi, 1, 1). /Inanda, urged by Buddha 
to leave him akuie fur awhile, “set himself down at the foot 
of a tree not far off" ("MaliA Parinibbtna S.,” p. 34). In a 
description of the ascetic exerting himself, it is said (in the 
“Cftlahatthipadopamasutta”) - “He dwells in a lonely spot, m a 
grove, at the foot of a tree, on a mountain, in a cave, in a 
moantain grotto, in a burial-place, in the wilderness, under an 
«pea sky, on a heap of straw.” (Cf. also “Cnllavaggn,” vi, r, i). 
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ccsnparative mythologists and we cannot forget that, 
besides these cloud*trees which are shattered by lightning 
or uprooted by the sun-dwarf, there grow other trees also 
on the earth, and we go so far as to surmise, that the trees, 
at the foot of which Gotama Buddha was wont to sit and 
meditate, belonged to this latter, much less deep-meaning 
but more widely extended, class of trees. 

Nor are we more successful in the effort to persuade 
ourselves of the mythical character of the remaining 
elements of the narrative,* than we have been in the case 

The number of the<!e in<>tances of the tarrx'inc: of as^tira under 
trees may he multiplied ad Uhitum, if there l>e an\' necessity. 

• Bnt not so repardiiij; the my'thological siinnfimnce of the 
person of MAra himself as a thnnder-demoji It i.s entirely 
misleading to call up, in order to explain so simple and transparent 
a conception as that of M4ra, the -whole host of Vedic mythology 
and symbolical conceptions from the first-lom Kftma (I/>vf) to 
the airy Agni and the demon Namnci The original and prevail- 
ing idea -which find* expression in the personification of MAro, is 
that of death ; the name indicates this cLariy enough ("MAra, in 
kw. Antaka;’’ cf. antea, p. 5S, not«-). Hut that the prince of 
death is at the same time the ruler of the kingdom of earthly 
pleasnre, the tempter to this pleasure, and is thus connected with 
KAma, is adequateh’ accounted for in the course of development, 
which pre-Bnddhist as well as Buddhist speculation has taken 
(vfde antea, p. 56). Lca.st of all can it canse astonishment, w'hen 
Buddhist poetry occasionally gives to MAra, the evil enemy, the 
name of Xamuri, a demon, who is named in the Veda as an 
enemy of India (the “Catapatha Br," xii, 7, 3, 4, also observes in 
a discussion on Rig V. VIll, i}, 13 : pApmA vai Natnucih) The 
natare of the case forbids ns seeking to draw mythological infer- 
ences from snch uses of names as do not flow from the nature of the 
being of whom they are used, bnt are purely secondary. If w-e apeak 
of the Titanic nature of a Panst, who would venture to build thereon 
mytfaolt^ical theories as to the origin of the Faust legend? The 
identity of the Buddhist MAra with the Mairya (epithet of Ahriman, 
who tempts Zoroaster) of the A-resta is considerately waived by 
Senart (p. 244, note) and after his example by Darmesteter 
<‘'Onnazd et Ahriman,” p. 203). 
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of the Tree of Knowledge. The demons, who make an 
assault on Buddha, fling mountains of fire, trees with their 
roots, glowing masses of iron, and "as if these so evident 
and obvious symbols did not suffice, rain, darkness and 
lightning complete the picture, and figure as the most 
characteristic touches of the whole scene."* It does seem 
to us as if nothing can be less characteristic than these 
very touches ; nothing presents itself to the fancy as more 
natural or necessary for the assaults of bands of demons 
than the accc.ssories of lightning, thunder and darkness, t 
Or are those spirits also, by whom Caliban is tormented <mi 
the magic island, thunder-demons? 

The vanquished Mira is compared to a trunk without 
hands and fect.J and precisely in the same way the cloud- 
demon Vritra, whom Indra crushes with his thunderbolt, 
is styled in the Veda "footless and handless." But what 
is thus said of M4ra is nothing more than one in a hundred 
similes used regarding him, and therefore means very 
little : and, furthermore, can one not lose hands and feet 
in any other battles beside the battle of the thunder-storm ? 

But enough of these vagaries of the sunshine theory. 
We may say in a word : the components which go to make 
up the history of the attainment of the Buddhahood, and, 
we ma}' add, countless similar narratives in the legends of 
Buddha, are not to be explained by reference to the 
mythology of the Veda, and still less to that of the Edda, 
but by the dogmatics of the Buddhist doctrine of deliver- 


* Senart, p. aoo. 

t It is, perhaps, possible that one or other of these tooches 
may have first received its concrete form in the fables of the 
battle of the clouds, and may thenceforward have kept its place 
before the fanc} ; but that would do very little for Senatt’s theory, 
t Senart, p. los. 
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auce and tbe extenial conditiona and habits of Buddhist 
uKHiastic life. 

One class of doubts, however, and this is evident^ 
cannot be fully resolved by this method of explanation.. 
In each individual instance in which we have succeeded 
in showing that occurrences narrated of Buddha are 
frequent, or even constant, events in the life of Indian 
ascetics generally, one may proceed to reason further in 
two different ways. Either, here we have before us 
credible memoranda, for we see that things were wont to 
take this coarse ; or, here we have not credible memoranda 
before us, for, inasmuch as this course is the regular 
course which things took in the period succeeding 
Buddha’s death, the legends of Buddha’s life must have 
been concocted so as to suit this precise course of events 
and no other. 

To decide with certainty which of the two lines of 
reasoning is proper to pursue in each case is absolutely 
impassible. He who has arrived at this stage of the in* 
vestigation must unreservedly acknowledge the limits 
which are here placed to inquiry, or, at all events, he 
must acquiesce in making up his mind as to the greater or 
leas degree of probability in the one or the other of the 
two alternatives, and, in doing so, it will be impossible, 
of course, quite to exclude the momentum of subjective 
feeling from the momenta determining this decision. 

If we now abstract from the traditions those of the 
categories indicated, which arc wholly unbistorical, or are 
at least suspected to be of onhistorical character, we then 
have left as the very pith of these stories regarding 
Buddha a thread of facts, which we may claim to be a 
perfectly reliable, though, it may be, a very meagre,, 
historical acquisition. 

We know about Buddha’s native country and about 
the family from which be came. We know about hi& 
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pareote, the early death of his mother, and about her 
sister, who broog'ht up the boy. We know a number of 
other facts which extend over the several parts of his 
life. It would indeed be quite inconceivable, even in 
India, if the Church which called itself by the name of 
the son of the Sakya house had, within a century after 
his death, ceased to preserve, even though veiled in legend, 
a correct memory of the most iniiK>rtant names of the 
persons round Buddha, and of certain leading public 
events in his life. Who would admit it possible for the 
memory of Joseph and Mary, of Peter and John, of Judas 
and Pilate, of Nazareth and Golgotha, to be forgotten or 
supplanted by inventions in the early Christian Churches 
of the first century ? Here, if anywhere, it is fair to 
accept simple facts as such. 

Or are we in error, and is that criticism in the right 
which even here discovers gross deception ? Mu,«t not 
even the name of Buddha’s native town, Kapilavatthu, 
excite suspicion? The abode of the Kapila, the mythical 
primitive philosopher Kapila, the founder of the S&nkhya 
school?* Why should we not seek, aye, and find, arcana 
of mythology, allegory and literary history in such a 
name? Especially when of opinion, as Senart is,t that 
the very existence itself of such a town is not guaranteed 
to us on any satisfactory evidence whatever. 

* The alleged derivation of Buddhism from the S&nkhya 
]dii*oeophy plays as important part in many sketches of this as 
well as of other philosophies. 1 know nothing better to say on 
this subject than what Max MflUer has already said ("Chips fnxn 
a German Workshq),” i, 2*6) : "We have looked in vain for any 
definite similarities between the system of Kapila, as known to 
na in the SAnkhvasfitns, and the Abhidarma, or the metaphysics 
of the Buddhists.’’ 

t P. 5ta, Cf. p. 380, sec., and also Weber, “Indische Literatnr 
Oeachichte" (* Anflage), p. 303. Senart finds, as was to be 
anpected, in Kapilavatthn, "la vilk, la foitresse de I’atmospfaire.'* 
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Is the evideoce really unreliaUe ? The Chitiesa 
jHlgrims^ who travelled in India in the fifth and seventh 
centuries after Christ, saw the ruins of the town.* But, 
interposes Senart, no one can tell by looking at the ruins 
whether the town to which they belong, was called 
Kapilavatthu. Unfortunately, mast assuredly no one can 
tell by a look, although there is always some weight to 
be attached to the local traditions connected with the 
place, and in this case also to the moniunents still extant 
in the time of those Chinese pilgrims. The strongest 
confirmation, however, of what the Chinese pilgrims 
state, lies in the fact that, on the one hand, the occasional 
direct statements and indirect hints of the sacred Pftli 
works regarding the site of the town, and, on the other 
hand, the route of the pilgrims who looked for it, if 
both be traced on the map of India, coincide exactly : in 
addition to this, at the very place where, according to 
this evidence, Buddha’s home must have been, there is 
a small stream which, even in the present day, bears 
the same name (Rohin!) as was borne by a stream in the 
territory of the Sakyas often mentioned in the Buddhist 
traditions. I hold, stronger indications it is impossible 
to expect of an early demolished town in a comtry in 
which systematic excavations have not yet been made.t 

• It is much to he regretted that General Cunningham, when 
he travelled the distriets ctmeemed for bis archafok>gical 
researches, allowed himself to be so far led astray hy his geogra- 
phical theories, which are on this point decidedly erroneous, as 
to look for the ruins of Kapilavatthu in a wrong place ; a fresh 
search in the regions clearly indicated by the texts would be most 
desirable. 

fWhen Senart feels the want of a positive authority for the 
existence erf Kapilavatthu, he has in his mind the silence <rf the 
Brahnianical literature, especially U»e great epic poems. Whoever 
considers at once what the epics, which were composed in the 
more westerly parts of India and the subject-matter of which lies 
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Buddha's mother MfiyS (i.e., “miraculous power") 
has also become a mark for criticism because of her 
significast name. To Senart, MUyd, who dies a few days 
after the birth of her son, is the morning vapour, which 
vanishes before the rays of the sun. Weber,* who 
thought at an earlier period that he had discovered in 
MdyS's name a reference to the cosmic power of 
Mftyd in the Sdnkhya philosophy, has himself revoked 
this opinion elsewhere at a later jMjriod, remembering that 
the notion of the Mdy& belongs, not to the SInkhya 
school, but to the Vedanta system ; it may be added, that 
every philosophico-mystical idea of the Miyft is wholly 
foreign to the ancient Buddhist texts throughout, and 
consequently the name of Buddha’s mother cannot have 
been invented out of deference to any such idea.f 

We must admit that we place greater reliance on 
tradition. We believe that the town of Kapilavatthu had 
once an existence, that Buddha passed his youth there. 


chiefly in the more westerly lands, do yield for the geography 
of the east of the peninsula, and what they do not yield, will 
find their silence very explicable in the matter of this certainly 
not very important, and moreover very early destroyed, town of 
Kapilavatthu. 

• "tiiteraturgeschichte,” l.c Cf Koppen, "Die Religion dea 
Buddha,’’ i, 76. 

t Even MAyA’s sister, MabAprajApatS, does not escape the 
fate, that curious secrets have been supposed to be veiled m her 
significantly sounding name. (Senart, p. 339, note i.) Senait 
translates PrajApatf “creatrix,” not without himself seeing that 
this is contrary to grammatical rale. Did the variante PrajAvatt 
(in the “Lai. Vist.") rightly noticed by him, not remind the 
distinguished PAlt scholar, that the word does not mean 
*'creatrix’’ at all, but stands for PrajAvatl, "pnflific in descen- 
dants?’’ in Pali prajapati (=>prajAvatt) is a vety conancui 
appellation for "wife.’’ See Childers, sub. verb, and “MabA- 
vagga,” i, 14, 1, 3; X, 3, 3, 8. The meaning of the proper name 
is therefore quite ct a barmleBS nature. 
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and tbat the saored tots aaxae hie mother not 

because of any mythical or allegorical secrets, but 
because she was so called. 

Having unfdded our emirnate of the value of the 
tradition, we now proceed to sketch the histocy of 
Buddha’s life. 



CHAPTER ir. 


Boddha’s Youth. 

The noble boy Siddhattha was born in the country 
•and the tribe of the Sakyas (“The Powerful”) somewhere 
about the middle of the sixth century before Christ. 
Better known than this name which he seems to have 
borne in the family circle, are other appellations. As a 
preaching monk wandering through India he was to his 
contemporaries “The ascetic Gotama” — this surname the~ 
Sakyas had, in accordance wdth the custom of Indian 
noble families, boirowed from one of the ancient Vedic 
bard-families ; to us no name for this rgiqwned of all 
Indians is so familiar as that udth which the disciples 
who accepted his faith have expressed his authoritative 
position as the overthrower of error, as the discemer of 
the truth which gives deliverance, the name Bi^^a, i.e., 
“thejenljghtenedj” “the knp.wfir.” 

We can point out the native land of Buddha on the 
map of India with tolerable accuracj*. 

Between the^epalese lower range of the Himalaya 
and the middle part of the course of the Rapti,* which runs 
through the north-eastern part of the province of Ondh, 
there stretches a strip of level, fruitful land.t some thirty 

* This river often appears in the Buddhist literature as 
Aciravatt 

t The Chinese pilgrim Hionen Thsaag {about 65a A.C.) says 
ci Buddha’s native state (St. Julieu’s Translatron, ii. 130} : “La 
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English miles broad, w^-watered by the numerous 
streams that issue frmn the Himalasras. Here lay the 
not very estenstve taritoiy over which the Sakyas claimed 
suprmuacy and dominion On the east the Rohini 
separated their lands from their neighbours ; to this day 
this stream has preserved the name which it bore more 
than two thousand years ago.* On the west and south 
the rule of the Sakyas extended quite up, or nearly so, 
to the Rapti.tv^ 

Scarcely anywhere does the appearance of a country 
depend so completely on the activity or sloth of its in- 
habitants, as in these parts of India adjoining the 
Himalayas The mountains send forth year by year in- 
exhaustible volumes of water* whether for the benefit 
or for the destruction of the country depends solely on 
man’s activity. Tracts of land which in times of unrest 
and thxiftlessness are a swampy wilderness, the homes 
of pestilential vapours, may by a few years of regular 
and steady industry pass into a state of high and pros- 
perous culture, and, if the causes of decline set in anew, 
return still more quickly to the state of a wilderness 

In the time of Salya sovereignty this land must have 
been higUy cultivated, a condition which it again 
attained under the government of the great emperor 
Akbar, and which, after long periods of protracted dis- 

ttrte est gtasse et fertile les sexnailles et les rteoltes emt lieu 
& des ^poqnes r6gnlitees, les saisons ne se d^rangent jamais, lea 
moetm des habitants sont donees et faciles " 

•Tbe Rcrfiint falls into the Rapb near Gornckpore, acme 
hnadred English miles noth of Benares 

t The territory of the Sakyas inclnded, as far as it appears, 
according to the present divisions of the land, approximately the 
toUomag circles (pergmuiahs) brionging to the Gomckpore dis- 
trict ; Bmayakpoie, Bansee, and the weatena half of pergtinnah 
Haveli. For an exact estimate of the extent of this temtoiy the 
data at hand are xirnotaly inaufficient; I mij^t quite tonghty 
it at nine^eatiis the ana Yoricahiie 
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quiet and sore decay, it ia just now beginning once more 
to approach under the beneficent hand of the British 
administration, which is intent on supplying the land with 
the necessary working power.* 

Between tall forests of sftl trees yellow ric e-fiel ds 
spread out in uniform richness. The rice plant, which 
the Buddhist texts here mention, constitutes to-day, as 
in ancient times, the chief crop of this, country, where 
the water of the rainy season and of inundations remains 
long standing on the rich soil of the low lying flats, 
and renders in great measure superfluous that excesMvdy 
troublesome artificial irrigation which is elsewhere neces- 
sary for rice.t Between the nce-fields we may here and 
there place villages in the days of Sakyas such as exist 
to-da}', hidden among the rich, dark-green foliage of 
mangos and tamannds, which surrounds the village site. 
In the back-ground of the picture, over the black masses 
of the mountains of Nepal, rise the towering snow-capt 
summits of the Himalayas. 

The kingdom of the Sakyas was one of those small 
aristocratic governments, a number of which had main- 
tained themselves on the outskirts of the greater Indian 
monarchies. We shall not be far astray if we picture to 
ourselves the Sakvas as the forerun ne rs in some fashion 
of such Rajput families as have in later times, by the 


• Cf the (Icseniitions of Bnrhanau, who travelled in the 
country at>oat iiSm (Monteoniery* Martin, ii, 39a, 402, etc.), with 
A. Sniuton’s “Mannal of Statistic*: of the district of Gomckpttfe'* 
(Allahabad, 1861), an<l the new official "Statistical description and 
historical account of the Gorakhpore district" (Allahabad, 1880), 
pp. 287-330. 

t Inter alia, the importance of nee cultivation to the Sakyas 
is evident from the name of Buddha's father, “pure rice," 
probably also from the otherwise seemingly fictitious names of his 
foitr brothers : dear-rice, strong-rice, white-rice, and immeasnr- 
abie-rice. 

7 
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aid of armed bands, held their ground against neighbour* 
ing rajas.* Of these greater monarchies there stood in 
closest proximity to the Sa^as,_ the iwwerful kingdom 
of hLo6ai8 r~(cbn'^pohding pretty nearly with the Oud'h of 
to-day), adjoining it on the south and west. The Sakyas 
looked on themselves as Kosalas, and the kings of Kosala 
clamied pertain rights ovct them^ though probably merely 
honpraty_ righte ; later on thej’ are said to have brought 
the Sakya-land wholly within their power, and to have 
exterminated the ruling family, t 

But though the Sakyas occupied but an insignihe^t 
positmn in respect of militarj* and political power among 
their neighbours, the hau^tv spirU which prevailed in 
their ancient family was characteristic of the Sakya line. 
Brahmans who had entered the council chamber of the 
Sakyas could testify to the little notice which these 
worldly nobles, who derived their nobility from the king 
Okkftka (Ikshvaku), renowned in song, were inclined to 
take of the claims of spiritual dignataries 

Of the wealth also of the Sakj'asl our authorities 

♦An instnictive picture of these occurrences is given \<y Sir 
W. H. Sleeman, in his “Journey through the Kingdom of Oude," 
for inst. vol. i, p. 240. 

t The Kosala king to whom this act is ascribed, is Vid&dabha, 
the son of Buddha’s contemporary and patron, Pasenadi. Though 
later legends represent the Sakyas as haring been destroyed 
during Buddha’s life-time, this is not, as far as 1 know, supported 
by any proof contained in the sacred Pili texts. Moreover the 
history M Buddha’s relics CMaliSparin,’’ S. p. 68) clearly states 
that the Sakya dynasty survived Buddha. 

t Indeed, it must not be forgotten that the value of these 
statements is not quite indisputable; inasmuch as the object was 
to represent Buddha’s separation from his kin, as being, from a 
uorldly point of view, a very great sacrifice, the wealth which he 
nnonneed must have been painted in the strongest colours 
possible. This is to be noticed also in the bic^aphy of MahAvtra, 
Buddha’s ceostemporary, the founder of the Jaina sect. 
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speak frequently. They talk of them as "a familyi.- 
blessed with prosperity and great opulence,” and mention 
the gold which they possess, and which the land they.^ 
rule produces. The chief^wurce of their wealth was 
undoubtedly nce_ cultivation ; and the advantageous 
IMsition of their territc^, commercially, which had been 
formed, as it were, for a medium of communication 
between the mountain range and the Gangetic plains, 
cannot have been nnavailed of. 

A wid«pread_traditisn represents Buddha as having 
been a king’s »n. At the head of this aristoratic com- 
munity there must certainly have been some one leading 
man, ap]x>inted, we know not by what rules, with the 
title of king, which can scarcely in this case have in- 
dicated more than the position of primus inter pares. 
But the idea that Buddha’s father, SuddhodaM, enjoyed 
this royal dignity is quite foreign to the oldest forms in 
which the traditions regarding the family are presented 
to us : rather, we have nothing more or less to contem- 
plate in Suddhodana than one of the great and wealthy 
landowners of the Sakya race, whom later legends first 
transformed into the ‘‘great king Suddhodana.” 

The mother of the child, Mslya^ also a inember _of 
the Sakya stock, died soon— seven days, it is said — after 
the birth of the boy. Her sister, hlahapajSpatij anothgr 
wife of Suddhodana^. fillfid^fpr him the place _of_mother. 

Traditional story represents with apparent truth 
that the young noble passed his youth in the 
capita] of the Sakya realm, in Kapilavatthu 
("fed place,” or red earth).* This town, wholly 

• Montg Martin, i, 293, says of Gorucfcpore district : “No 
soil ot a red (.-olonr was observed on tlie surface, although earths 
erf this kind may be procured by digging ” This is quite snflS- 
cient, if we consider the changes caused in the earth’s surface 
by inundatians m the course <rf more than two tihonsand years, to 
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noknownt to Br ah manical literatu re, canaot have been 
of much importance, although in an old Buddhist dialogue 
it is spoken of as a densely populated place, in the 
narrow streets of which were thronging elephants, carts, 
horses, and men. 

We know scarcely anythii^ of_Buddha^s_ childhood. 
We hear of a step-brother, and of a step-sist er renowned 
for her beauty, children of Mahapajhp^{._ What was the 
difference of ag e between them and their brother, is not 
kno^. 

In the training of nobles in those lands which were 
but slightly attached to Brahmanism, more attention was 
paid to martial exercises than to knowledge of the Veda 
Buddhists have not attributed Vedic scholarship to their 
master. Many j^day may have been passed by the boy 
out o^jdoors on _his. father’s e^ate, i ndulging i n medita- 
tions, as an old text describes him to us, in a field under 
the cool shade of a frag^t^mbu tree (rose-apple). 

Among the opulent andgwitle youth of that age, it 
was indispensable to the comfort of a style of life in 
keeping with their dignity, to have three palaces, which 
were constructed to be occupied by turns corresponding 
to the changes of winter, summer, and rains. Tradition 
states that the coming Buddha passed his early years in 
three such palace^ a life the back-ground of which was 
tEc same^enery, the wonderful splendour of which then 
surrounded, and, still unchanged, now surrounds, the 
habitations of Indian nobles ; shady gardens with lotus- 
pools on which the gently waving, gay-coloured lotus- 
fiowers gleam like floating flower beds, and in the even- 
ing diffuse their fragrance afar, and outside the town the 
pleasure grounds to which the walks or elephant-rides 

explain the name Kapilavattbn. Swinton (p. 53I mentiona '*red 
spots Rsembling carbonate of iron,” in the sandy beds under 
the surface d the yellow earth, 
t Antea, note p. 93. 
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lead, where rest and solitude await the comer, far from 
the bustle of the town, beneath the shade of tall and 
thick foUaged mango, pipal and s&l>trees. 

We are told that the coming Bu^ha_v?^jnaccied — 
but whether to one or several wives i s not k nown — and 
that he had a s on. R flhula. who afterwards became a 
m ember of his relig io us orde r. These statements we can 
the less regard as concoctions, the more casually and 
incidentally they meet us in the older traditions, the 
person of R4hula or of his mother* being there employed 
neither for didactic purposes nor to introduce pathetic 
situations. If one takes into account the part which the 
obligation of austere chastity plays in the ethical views 
and the monastic rules of the Buddhists, he will under- 
stand that had we before us here not facts but gratui- 
tous inventions, the tendency of the Tabricators of the 
history must have been rather to throw a veil over a 
real existing marriage of Buddha than to invent one 
which had no existence. 

These scanty traces exhaust all that is handed down 
to us, credible concerning Buddha’s early life. We must 
forbear asking the question, from what quarter and in 
what form the germ.s of those thoughts entered his soul 
which drove him to change home for exile and the plenty 
of his }>alaces for the poverty of a mendicant. 

We can very readily understand how, in the oppressive ' 
monotony of idle ease and satiated enjoyment, there may 
have come directly over an earnest and vigorous nature 
a mood of restlessness, the thirst for a career and a 
struggle for the highest aims, and the despair at the 
same time to find anything to assuage that thirst in the 

* Her natne appears to have been unknown to the ancient 
Chntch. Copioas inventions of later times first filled op these 
gaps in various ways. Cf. Davids’ and tny notes to our English 
translation of the "MahSvagga,” i, m. 
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einpt7 world of transitoty pleasure. Who knows any- 
thing of the foerm which these thoughts may have assumed 
in the mind of the youth, and how far the impulse which 
pervaded that age, and led men and women to leave 
home for an ascetic life, acting from without upon these 
' inner pre-dispositions, may have influenced him also? 

We have in one of the holy texts a description which 
shows in bare simplicity, how the early disciples repre- 
sented to themselves the awakening of the fundamental 
ideas of their faith in the mind of their master. 

Buddha is speaking to his disciples of his youth, and 
after he has spoken of the abundance which surrounded 
him in his palaces, he goes on to say ; 

“With such wealth was I endowed, my disciples, 
and in such great magnificence did I live. Tlien these 
thoughts arose within me. ‘A weak-minded, everyday 
man, although he is himself liable to decay and is not 
free from the power of old age, feels horror, revulsion 
and disgust, if he secs another person in old age : the 
horror which he then feels recoils tm himself. I also am 
subject to decay and am not free from the power of <rfd 
age. Should I also, who am subject to decay and am 
not free from the power of old age, feel horror, revulsion, 
and disgust, if I see another in old age? This would 
not be becoming to me.’ While I thus reflected, my 
disciples, in my own mind, all that buoyancy of youth, 
which dwells in the young, sank within me. A weak- 
minded everyday man, though be be himself liable to 
sickness, and is not free from the power of disease,” and 
so on — ^then the same train of thought, which has been 
stated regarding old age and youth, follows in reference 
to disease and health, and then in regard to death and 
life. “While I, my disciples,” thus ends this passage, 
“thus reflected in my mind, aU that ^irit of life which 
dwdls in life, sank within me.” 
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could be regarded by his contemporaries as tmusual, he 
had not to introduce anything fundamentally new ; on 
the contrary, it would have been an innovation if be had 
undertaken to preach a way of salvation which did not 
proceed on a basis of monastic observances. 

The standing formula with which Buddha is supposed 
to have received the first believers into this circle has 
been preserved to us ; "Come hither, O monk ; well 
preached is the doctrine, walk in purity, to make an end 
of all suffering.” We know not whether this tradition 
rests on any authentic memory, but the thought which 
here finds expression seems quite correct, that the circle 
of Buddha’s disciples was from the very beginning a 
monastic brotherhood, into which the postulant had to 
be admitted by an appointed step, with the utterance of 
a prescribed formula. 

The yellow garment of the monk and tonsure are 
the visible tokens of separation trom the world and 
worldly life ; the severance of the family bond, the re- 
nunciation of all property, ngorous chastity, are the self- 
evident obligations of the "ascetics who adhere to the 
son of the Sakya house” (SamanA vSakyaputtiya), the 
oldest term with which the i>cople designated the 
members of the young Church. 

We know not how far the forms of that corporate 
life, of which we shall give a fuller description later on, 
severally extend back to Buddha’s own time, of which 
we are now speaking. It is possible, those half-mcmthly 
confessional gatherings, to which so great significance is 
attached in the simple cult of ancient Buddhism, may 
have been observed by Buddha himself with the disciples 
who were with him. The tone which prevailed in the 
assembly of the believers was calm, composed, one might 
say, ceremonious. Were we pOTnitted to judge by the 
impressiem conv^ed to us by the sacred waitings, we 
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might oiMiie that the aense oi tranquil goodness and the 
quiet sdf-conscious joy, by which the associated life of 
these monks was pervaded, were not sufficient to com- 
pensate the lack of livelin^ in expression and inter- 
change of the experiences and emotions of each individual. 
Occasions of rapture were not unfrequent, and were 
desired as a high spiritual good : they consisted rather 
in quiet transport than in ecstatic excitement. Each 
aspired to them for himself alone ; they knew nothing 
of that popular enthusiasm which seizes on whole 
assemblies, where one carries the others away and com- 
mon emotion excites similar visions in the imagination 
of hundreds. To boast before the brothers of experiences 
of ecstasy was strictly forbidden 

The distinction of caste had no place in this band. ' 
Whosoever will be Buddha s disciple renounces his caste. 
In one of the speeches which the sacred writings put in 
Buddha’s mouth, it is said on this subject : “As the great 
streams, O disciples, however many they lx;, the (langa, 
Yamuna, Aciravatl, Sarabhfi, Mahi, when they reach the 
great ocean, lose their old name and their old descent, 
and bear only one name, 'the great ocean,’ so also, my 
disciples, these four castes. Nobles, Brahmans, Vaigya 
and Cddra, when they, in accordance with the law and 
doctrine which the Perfect One has preached fomake their 
home and go into homelessness, lose their old name and 
old paternity, and bear rally the one designation, 
‘A^etics, who _ foUpw-the ^n of^the ^ S^ ya house. ’ “ 
And in'lKe discourse “On the fruit of asceticism,” in 
which Buddha answers king Ajdtasattu’s question regard- 
ing the reward of him who leaves his home and devotes 
himself to the religious life, Buddha speaks of this 
matter: if a slave or servant of the king puts rai the 
yellow garment, and lives as a monk without reproach 
in thought, word and deed, “wouldest thou, then,” asks 
Bnddha of the king, “say: well, then, let this man still 
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be my slave and servant, to stand in nqr {oeaence, bow 
before me, take upon himself to perform my behests, live 
to minister to my enjoyments, speak deferentially, hang 
upon my word ?” And the king answers, “No sire ; I 
should bow before him, stand before him, invite him to 
sit down, give him what he needed in the way of cloth- 
ing, food, shelter, and of medicine, when he is ill, and 
I should assure him of protection, watch and ward, as 
is becoming.” 

Thus the religious garb of Buddha’s disciples makes 
lords and commons. Brahmans and Cddras equal. The 
gospel of deliverance is not confined to the high-bom 
alone, but is given "to the welfare of many people, to 
the joy of many people, to the blessing, welfare and joy 
of gods and men.” 

We can quite understand how historical treatment in 
our times, which takes a delight in deepening its know- 
ledge of religious movements by bringing into prominence 
or discovering their .social bearings, has attributed to 
Buddha the rdle of a social reformer, who is conceived 
to have broken the chains of caste and won for the poor 
and humble their place in the spiritual kingdom which 
he founded. But any one who attempts to describe 
Buddha’s labours must, out of love for truth, resolutely 
combat the notion that the fame of such an exploit, in 
whatever way he may depict it to himself, belongs to 
Buddha. If any one speaks of a democratic element in 
Buddhism, he must bear in mind that the conception of 
any reformation of national life, every notion in any way 
based on the foundation of a ideal earthly kingdom, of a 
religious Utopia, was quite foreign to this fraternity. 
There was nothing resembling a social upheaval in India. 
Buddha’s spirit was a stranger to that enthusiasm, with- 
out which no one can pose as the champion of the 
oppressed against the oppressor. Let the state and society 
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remain what they are ; the rdigions man, who as a monk 
has renounced the world, has no part in its care and 
occupations. Caste has no value for him, for everything 
earthly has ceased to affect his interests, but it never 
occurs to him to exercise his influence for its abolition 
or for the mitigation of the sevmity of its rules for those 
who have lagged behind in wordly surroundings. 

While it is true that Buddhism does not reserve to 
Brahmans only the right of entry into a spiritual life, 
we must not fall into the error of supposing that Buddha 
was the first to stand up for this cause and do battle 
for it. Before his time, probably long before his time, 
there were religious orders, which received members of 
all castes, both males and females.* Side by side with 
the first exclusive religious order of ancient times, the 
Brahmans, there existed long ere this period, equal to 
the Brahmans in public estimation, the second religious 
order of the Samanfi, i e., ascetics, admission to whose 
ranks was open to every one who was resolved to re- 
nounce a wordly career, w'hether he was high bom or 
low bom. This fact is recognized in the Buddhist tradi- 
tions as indisputable, as something of which there is no 
recollection that it had ever been otherwise. There is 
no need of overrating the value of these traditions, to 
find in them a guarantee that Buddha did not deem it 
necessary to undertake a struggle against the leaders of 
society and thought in behalf of the spiritual rights of 
the poor and humble : and least of all is it possible that 
in such a struggle lay the essential character of his life. 

This by no means ends all that might be said against 
the historically untrue conception of Buddha as the 
victorious champion of the lower classes against a haughty 
aristoracy of birtibi and brain. 


* Vide antes, p 63. 
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A later age desired to see illustrated in concrete 
occurrences, how for the first time and with inii»ressive 
power the thoughts of old age, disease, and death crqtt 
over the young man, healthy and in the freshness of life, 
and how he was directed by some significant example to 
that path which leads away beyond the power of all 
suffering. Thus was invented, or rather transferred to 
the youth of Gotama, a legend which was narrated of 
one of the legendary Buddhas of bygone ages — the 
familiar history of the four drives of the youth to the 
garden outside the town, during which the picriires of 
the imfxinnanence of everything earthly presented 
themselves to him one after the other, in the form 

of a helpless old man, a sick person, and a dead 

body ; and at last a religious mendicant m’th shaven 

head and wearing yellow garments meets him, a picture 
of peace and of deliverance from all pain of imper- 
manence. In that way later tradition concocted this 

narrative preparaton- to the flight of Gotama from his 
home. Of all this the early ages knew nothing. 

When Gotama left, home -to lead a religi ous Ijfp, h p 
was, according to good tradition, twenty-nine years old. 

He must have been no mean poet in whose hand 
the history of this flight grew into that poem, rich in 
the splendour of Indian colouring, as we read it in the 
later books of legends. 

The king’s son returns from that drive during which, 
by the appearance of a religious mendicant, thoughts of 
a life of peaceful renunciation bad come home to him. 
When he mounts his chariot, the birth of a son is 
announced to him. He says: " R&hnla* is bom to m e. 
a fetter has been, forged, fai-jaft” — a fetter which tries 
to bind him to the home-life from which he is struggling 

* In the name R^ula there seems to be an allusion to RUiu, 
the snn and moon subduing fdaxkening) denum. 
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to port. A princess, who is standing on the balcony of 
the palace, beholds him as he approaches the city on 
his chariot, diffusing a beaming radiance. She breaks 
out at the sight of him into these words: “Happy the 
repose of the mother, happy the repose of the father, 
happy the repose of the wife, whose he is, such a 
husband I” The young man hears her words and thinks 
to himself: “well might she say that a blessed repose 
enters the hearts of a mother, when she beholds such a 
son, and blessed reiwse enters the heart of a father and 
the heart of a wife. But whence comes the repose which 
brings happiness to the heart?” And he gives the 
answer himself: “when the fire of lust is extinguished, 
when the fire of hatred and infatuation is extinguished, 
when ambition, error, and all sins and sorrows are 
extinguished, then the heart finds happy repose.” 

In his palace the prince was surrounded by beautiful, 
gaily-attired handmaids, who sought to dissipate his 
thoughts with music and dance; but he neither looks 
upon nor listens to them, and soon falls into sleep. He 
wakes up at night and sees by the light of the lamps 
those dancing-girls wrapt in slumber, some talking in 
their sleep, some with running mouths, and of others 
again the cloths have become disarranged and exposed 
repulsive deformities of the body. At this sight it was 
to him as if he were in a burial-place full of disfigured 
corpses, as if the house around him were in flames. 
“Alas ! danger surrounds me,” he cried, “alas ! distress 
surrounds me 1 Now is the time come for me to go on 
the great pilgrimage.” Before hastening away, he thinks 
of his new-born son : “I will see my child.” He goes 
to his wife's chamber, where she is deeping on a flower- 
strewn couch, with her hand spread over the child’s head. 
Then the thought occurs to him : “If I move her hand 
from his head to clasp my child, she will awake. When 
X shall have become Buddha, I shall return and see my 
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son.'* His t msty steed Kanthaka is waiting outside, and 
thus the prince flies, seen by no human eye, away frcun 
wife and child and from his kingdom, out into the night, 
to find rest for his soul and for the world and the gods, 
and behind him follows M^ra, the tempter, sh adow-like, 
and watches till perchance a moment may come, when 
a thought of lust or unrighteousness, entering the 
struggling soul, will give him power over the bated 
enemy. 

That is i»oetry ; now listen to the bare prose, in 
which an older age speaks of the flight, or rather of the 
departure of Ootama, from his home : 

"The ascetic Ootama has gone from home into home- 
lessness, while still young, young in years, in the bloom 
of youthful strength, in the first freshness of life. The 
ascetic Ootama, although his parents did not wish it, 
although they sherl tears and wept, has had his hair and 
beared shaved, has put on yellow garments, and has gone 
from his home into homelessness." 

Or, as it is put in another place : "Distressing is life 
at home, a state of impurity : freedom is in leaving home ; 
while he reflected thus, he left his home.” 

It is necessary, in the face of the highly coloured 
poetical form into which later ages have thrown the 
history of Buddha’s departure from Kapilavatthu, to re- 
member these unadorned fragments of the little which 
older generations knew or desired to know of these things. 

After the early life passed at home comes the period 
of homelessness, of wandering a-scetic life. Only in his 
case who has served the ties of home and family, can the 
effort to attain eternal blessings lead to success ; such 
was the conception of that age. 

Seven years of inquiry are stated to have passed from 
the day when Gotama left his native town, till the con- 
sciousness of realization was imparted to him, till he felt 
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himself to be the Buddha, the deliv^er, and the preacher 
of deliverance to the worlds of gods and men. 

He trusted himself during this period of seven years, 
at first to the guidance of two successive spiritual tear'hpra^ 
to find what the language of that time termed “the 
highest state of sublime repose,” the “unoriginated, the 
Nirvana, the eternal state.” The path, in which these 
teachers directed him, must have been grounded on the 
production of pathological conditions of self-concentration, 
such as have in later Buddhism played a not unimportant 
part : conditions in which, by a long-continued observance 
of certain bodily discipline, the spirit seeks to divest itself 
of all concrete subject-matter, of every entity, of every 
conception, and, as is added, even of conceptionlcssness. 

Then he l eft t hese teachers unsatisfied, and t rave lled 
through the land of Magadha until he cam e to the town 
of Uruveia.* An old narrative puts these w’orBsTnto’his 
mouth when he speaks of this wandering : “Then, O 
disciples, I thought within myself : truly this is a charm- 
ing spot of earth, a beautiful forest : clear flows the 
river, with pleasant bathing-places, and fair lie the 
villages round about, to which one can go : here are goo<l 
quarters for one of high resolve, who is in search of i, 
salvation.” 

Then in the woods of Uruvelfi fiotaraa is ^id.tQ.ha.ve 
lived many yea rs, in sev erest di scipline. It is described 
how he sat there, his tongue pressed against his palate, 
resolutely “checking, repressing, chastening” his aspira- 
tions, waiti^ the moment, whra ^he supernatural illu- 
mination sh ould ctane up on him. It comes not. He 

struggles for a still more perfect performance by impos- 
ing the greatest strains on his physical frame : he holds 

• Bn ddha Gay& . aonth of Patna . The oft-mentioned river 
NeranjarA ia there called Phalgo now . Cf. Cunningham, “An- 
dent Geography of India,’* p. 457. 
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his breath : he denies himself nourishment. Five o ther 
ascetic s are living in his neighbo urhood : in astonishment 
arfHe resolution with which he pursues his mortifications, 
they wait to see will he be made partaker of the longed- 
for enlightenment, in order that they may tread as his 
disciples the path of deliverance indicated by him. His 
body becomes attenuated by self-in flicted pain, but he 

fi nds _h in\8 elf n o nearer the jjpal.__He sees that self- 

mortifications canno t l ead to enlightenment ; so he ta^es 
nou rishment again freely regain his former st rength. 
Then his five companions abandon him ; he semns to 
them to have deserted his own cause, and there appears 
to be nothing more to hope for or of him. So Gotama 
remains alone. 

One night, the old traditions narrate, the decisive 
turning point came, the moment wherein was vouchsafed 
to the seeker the certainty of discoverv . Sitting under 
the tree, since then named the Tree of Knowledge, he 
went through successively purer and purer stages of 
abstraction of consciousness, until the sense of omniscient' 
illumination came over him : in all-piercing intuition he 
pressed on to apprehend the wanderings of spirits in the 
mazes of transmigration, and to attain the knowledge of 
the sources whence flows the suffering of the world, and 
of the path which leads to the extinction of this suffering. 

"When I apprehended this,” he is reported to haveu 
said of this moment, "and when I beheld this, my soul 
was released from the evil of desire, released from the 
evil of earthly existence, released from the evil of error, 
released from the evil of ignorance. In the rdeased 
awoke the knowledge of release : extinct is re-birth, 
finished the sacred course, duty done, no more shall I 
return to this world ; this I knew.” 

This moment the Buddhist regard as the great 
turning-point in his life and in the life of the worlds of 
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gods and men : the ascetic Gotama had become the 
Buddha, the awakened, the enlightened. That night 
which Buddha passed under the tree of knowledge,* on 
the ba nks of the river Nefaniarft. is the 
the Buddhist world . 

Thus the holy text narrates the history of the inner 
struggles of Gotama and his untiring pursuit of know- 
ledge and peace. Is there any historical fact in this 
narrative ? 

We are here face to face with a question, on which 
the analysis of the historical critic is unable to return a 
clear and bold verdict, a decisive Yes or No. 

The character of the sources does not of itself 
determine whether we here have historical fact or legend 
before us. In the authorities unquestionable tnitb is 
mixed up with just as unquestionable romance : the 
history of the attainment of Buddhahood does not bear 
any direct traces of being either the one or the other. 

. So much is clear that, granted even that Buddha had 
not experienced, and had not even professed to have 
experienced, somethin g an alogous to this, still the 
existence of this narrative among the groups of his dis- 
ciples can be readily understood If he was the Buddha, 
if be possessed sacred knowledge, he must at some place 
and at senne definite moment have become the Buddha, 
have attained that sacred knowledge, and before this 
moment there must have been — legend-weaving fancy 

• Conningtaam P‘Arclia>ol. Reptxts,” i, 5) says of the pipal 
tree (Fiens religiose) at Baddha Gayfi, which is looked upon as 
being this tree ; "'Hie celebrated Bodhi tree still exists, but is 
very mneh decayed; one large stem, with three brandies to the 
westward, is still green, but the other branches are barkless and 
rotten. The tree mast have been renewed frequently, as the 
present pipal is standing on a terrace at feast thirty feet above 
the level ^ the annoonding conntry.’' 
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could scarcely have overlooked this conclusion — a period 
in which the consciousness that he was still far from his 
goal, dominated strongly and painfully. What can this 
period of bootless search have been like? At every step 
the disciples of Buddha had to contend against the 
tendencies of ascetics who expected to attain quietude 
through fasting and severe bodily discipline. It is not 
surprising that this apposition in which they felt them- 
selves to be to these tendencies should have influenced 
the belief of the early Church regarding Buddha's own 
previous history ; he, too, must, before he become par- 
taker of the imperishable treasure of true deliverance, 
have sought for salvation in tlie mazes of bodily discipline ; 
he must have surpassed all that Brahmans and devotees 
had accomplished before him in the way of self-mortifica- 
tion, and he must have realized for himself the fruilless- 
ness of such a course, until he at last, turning from the 
false to the true path, became the Buddha. 

It is, therefore, evident that the narrative concerned 
may be a myth : the conditions, which sufiice to make 
the concoction of such a myth comprehensible, certainly 
exist. And this possibility of a purely mythical concep- 
tion gains further support by the undoubted mythical 
character of the occurrences yet to be discussed, which 
followed on the attainment of Bnddhahnod. 

But showing that a thing may be a myth is not 
equivalent to showing that it is a myth, and I am in- 
clined to think that that which can be urged in favour 
of an opposite conception is by no means without weight. 

The coming of such a sudden turning-point in 
Buddha's inner life corresponds much too closely with 
what in all times similar natures have actually experienced 
under similar conditions, for us not to be inclined to 
believe in such an occurrence. In the most widely 
different periods of history the notion of a revolution or 
change the whole man perfecting itself in one mcHtnent 
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meets us in many forms ; a day and hour it must be 
possible to determine, in which the unsaved and un* 
enlightened becomes a saved and enlightened man : and 
if men hope and look for such a sudden, and porbably 
also violent, breaking through of the soul to the light, 
they realize it in fact. Within the Christian Church we 
have the Methodists especially, but not they alone, who 
bear testimony to this. Purthermore, phenomena of this 
kind are not confined by any means to persons of a 
vulgar t3rpe, living in a dull religious atmosphere. On 
the contrary, natures which are endowed with the keenest 
spiritual sensibility, with the most versatile power of 
imagination, are especiall}’ susceptible of such experiences. 
A flash of thought, a sudden excitement of warm emotion 
or vivid imagination, or a moment of tranquil breathing- 
time following on times of internal strife, is metamor- 
phosed for them into that opening of the heart, or that 
call by divine omnipotence, for which they were con- 
sciously or unconsciously waiting, and which is suflScient 
/Co give a new turn to their whole life 

In the age of which the sacred writings of the 
Buddhists give us a picture, and, w'e may add with pro- 
bability, in Buddha^s own time, the beli ef i n _a sudd^a 
illumi nation o f the soul, ^ t he fa ct of an iut^n al 
emancipation perfecting^ itself in one moment 
univer^Uy prevalent ; people looked for the “deliverance 
from death,” and told one another with beaming 
countenance that the deliverance from death bad been 
found : people asked how long it was till one striving 
for salvation is able to attain his goal, and gave one 
another to understand, with and without figure or 
parable, that of course the day and hour, in which the 
fruit of immortality will be given to man, are not in his 
power, but still the Master promised to his follower that, 
if he trod the right path, “after a short time that for 
which noble youths leave thrir homes to lead a pilgrim 
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life, the highest achievement of religions effort, would 
be vouchsafed to him, that he would yet in this life 
apprehend the truth itself, and see it face to face.” This 
visionary grasp of truth some pursued by mortification, 
others by abstraction of the mind, pushed to the utmost 
limit and accompanied by long-protracted retention of the 
body in fixed postures, all waiting the moment in which 
the attainment of their aim would be clearly realized by 
them with absolute certainty'. MTien any one came to 
regard his natural state as impermanent and dark, that 
to which he aspired, and which he, therefore, expected 
finally to actually realize, could not but appear to him 
to be a condition of purer internal illumination and self- 
knowledge, and with this condition of pure internal 
illimiination was combined the consciousness of his own 
jiower to look, by visionan- intuition, through the whole 
concatenation of the universe. 

We can scarcely doubt that such a mode of \newing 
things prevailed among religious inquiries at Buddha’s 
time. Whoever left his home and became a mendicant 
did so looking for the coveted fruit of enlightenment. 
May we not also surmise that similar expectation filled 
the heart of the Sakya youth, when he left his native 
town? That he then experienced within himself those 
struggles, those combats between hope and doubt, o* 
which the history of those who have paved new paths 
for religious feeling and thought have so much to say? 
That after periods of intense mental, and why not also< 
bodily, anguish there arose in him at a particular moment 
the feeling of clearer rest and internal certainty, and 
he laid hold on this as the longed-for illumination, as a 
token of deliverance come? That he thenceforward felt 
himself to be the Buddha, the one called by a universal 
law to be a follower of the Buddhas of bygone ages, and 
determined to bring to others the blessing which had 
been imparted to him ? 
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If the process was anything like this, it cannot but 
have followed that Buddha at a later time communicated 
to the disciples, to whom he pointed out the path to 
holiness, these inner experiences also, through which he 
was conscious of having himself attained his goal : and 
though the memory of these communications may have 
received in the Church in the course of time a stamp of 
scholastic dogmatism, yet their original character must 
always have shone through. In this sense it is quite 
possible that this narrative may cover actual fact. 

The historical inquirer cannot create certainties where 
there are only potentialities. Let each individual come 
to a conclusion, or refrain from coming to a conclusion, 
as he thinks proper ; let me be allowed, for my part, to | 
declare my belief that, in the narrative of how the Sakya 
youth became the Buddha, there is really an element oL 
historical memory. 



CHAPTER m. 


Beginnino of the Teachek^s Ca&bbe. 

With this decisive turning-point begins in our autho- 
rities a long-connected narrative.* This gives us a picture 
of how the early Church represented to itself Buddha’s first 
public appearance, the winning of the first converts, and 
the triumph over the first opponents. They were still far 
from thinking of an attempt to delineate a continuous 
sketch of Buddha’s life, but these first days of his public 
life, as well as his last days, were invested with an especial 
interest, and therefore this part of his life has already in 
very ancient times — for the narrative bears unmistakably 
the stamp of high antiquity — assumed the form of a 
fixed tradition. Who has not experienced in his own case 
that in long, monotonous periods of time, in which remini- 
scences float pronjiscuously and blur one another, the early 
beginnings, the days of freshness and self-adjustment, 
usually preserve themselves clear in the memory? 

We cannot read the beginning of the narrative 
referred to without calling to mind the story in our gospels. 
There Jesus, b^ore He begins openly to teach, spends forty 
days fasting in the wilderness, ’*and was tempted of Satan ; 

* *‘Mahivagga.'’ i, 1-34 (pp. 1-44 of ny Bdition). 

a 
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and He was with the wild beasts ; and the angels ministered 
unto Him.*' So Buddha also, before he sets out to propaV 
gate his doctrine, remains four times seven days* fasting 
in the neighbourhood of the tree of knowledge, *'enj<qnng^ 
the hapiness of deliverance.” The idea which underlies 
this is readily understood : after a severe struggle the 
victory has been won ; it is natural that the victor, before 
he betakes himself to new conflicts, should pause to enjoy 
what he had won, that the delivered, before he preaches 
deliverance to others, should himself taste its happiness. 

Buddha spends the first seven days, wrapt in medita* 
tion, under the sacred tree itself. During the night follow- 
ing the seventh day, he causes his mind to pass through the 
concatenation of causes and effects, from which the pain 
of existence arises: “From ignorance come conforma-^ 
tions ;t from conformations comes consciousness’* — and so 

*The oldest form of the tradition in the "MahAvagga.** 
Later narratives give seven times seven days. The oldest tradi- 
tion specifically states that Buddha at the end of the seventh day 
vi'ent from the tree of knor^ ledge to the fig-tree Ajapftla (“tree of 
the goat-herds”) ; the later narrative here inserts three periods 
of seven days. The patristic commentaten' Bnddhagosha is 
naturally anxious to explain away the difference between the 
two narratives 'Tt is as when one says : after be has eaten, 
he lays himself down to rest. Thereby it is not implied that he 
lies down withont first washing his bands, rinsing out his month, 
having gone to his oonrh, having indnlged in any ronversation 
whatever— but it is only meant to convey ; after dinner-time he 
lies down, he does not omit to lie down. So here also it is not 
meant : after he had risen from this meditation be immediately 
went forward, bat it merely meana : after he bad risen, be went 
forward later on, he did not omit to go forward. Bat what did 
the Bxalted One do immediately before he went forward? He 
tarried odter three times seven days in the neighbonrbood of the 
tree knowledge,” and so on. 

t We shall have to retntn later on to these propositions, in 
the review of the Buddhist doctrine. 
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on through a bug aeries of intervenit^ links, until, '‘from 
desire comes dinging (to existence); from clinging (to 
existoice) comes being : from being comes birth : from 
birth come old age and death, pain and mourning, 
suffering, sorrow and despair.” But if the first cause be 
removed, on which this chain of effects hangs, ignorance 
becomes extinct, and everything which arises from it 
collapses, and all suffering is overcome, “Realizing this 
the Exalted One at that time spoke these words : — 

'When the conditions (of existence) reveal themselves 
To the ardent, contemplating Brahman, 

Then must every doubt give way, 

When the origin of all becoming is revealed to him.' 

"Three times, in the three watches of l-ie night, he 
caused his mind to pass through all this series of causes 
and effects ; at last he spoke thus : — 

‘When the conditions (of existence) reveal themselves 
To the ardent, contemplating Brahman, 

He casts to earth the tempter’s hosts, 

Like the son, which sheds its light tbrongb space.’ 

“Then Buddha rose, when the seven days had passed, 
from the meditation in which he had been absorbed, left 
the spot under the tree of knowledge, and went to the 
fig-tree Ajap&la (tree of the goat-herds).” 

Another and probably later cast of this tradition here 
inserts an accoimt of a temptation : just as on Jesus also 
Satan made an attack, when He spent those forty days in 
the wilderness, trying, before He should enter on His 
career, to make Him unfaithful to His calling as the 

• It seems scarcely necesssi}’ to observe that in both cases 
the same obvioiis motives have given rise to the cortespocubig 
narratives: the notion of an influence exerted by Buddhist tradi* 
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It would be going too far if we were to suppose lliat 
there is preserved to us in the Buddhist tradition the 
ntemoty of single and ^>ecidc visions of good and evil 
spirits, with which Buddha professed to have had inter- 
course : but it is beyond doubt that he himself and his 
disci{>les shared the beliefs of all the Indian world in such 
appearances, and that they were convinced that they had 
seen the like. 

Mira, the tempter, knows that fear or lust can have 
no further influence over Buddha : he had vanquished all 
earthly thoughts and emotions under the tree of knowledge. 
To undo this victory is impossible, but there is one thing 
still left which the tempter may effect ; he may induce 
Buddha to turn his back at this stage on earthly life and 
to enter into Nirvina. Then he alone would be delivered 
from Mira’s power: he would not have proclaimed the 
doctrine of deliverance to men. 

"Then came” — thus Buddha afterwards relates the 
history of this temptation to his disciple ^fnanda — “Mira, 
the wicked one, unto me. Coming up to me, he placed 
himself at my side ; standing at my side, Anaada, Mira, 
the wicked one, spake unto me, saying : ‘Enter now into ^ 
Nirvina, Exalted One, enter Nirvina, Perfect One : now 
is the time of Nirvina arrived for the Exalted One.’ As 
he thus spake, I replied, ylnanda, to Mira, the wicked one, 
saying : ‘I shall not enter Nirvina, thou wicked one, until 
I shall have gained monks as my disciples, who are wise 
and instructed, intelligent hearers of the word, acquainted 
with the doctrine, experts in the Doctrine and the second 
Doctrine, versed in the ordinances, walking in the Law, to 
propagate, teach, promulgate, explain, formulate, analyze, 

ticn on Christian cannot be entertained. The Boddhist history 
of the temptation is to be found in the '‘Mabdparinibbftna Sntta,” 
p, 30, seq., and is inserted in the cmitext of the wb<de conttnnona 
narrative in the “I^ta Vistara,” p. <1189. 
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what th^ have heard fronj thar rmstec, to annihilate and 
exterminate by their knowledge any heresy which arises, 
and preach the doctrine with wonder-working. I shall not 
enter Nirv&na, thou wicked one, until I shall have gained 
nuns as my disciples, who are both wise and instructed 
(and here, after the fashion of the Buddhist ecclesiastical 
style, what has been said of monks follows about nuns, 
lay brothers, and lay sisters). I shall not enter Nirvana, 
thou wicked one, until the life of holiness which I point 
out, has been successful, grown in favour, and extended 
among all mankind, and is in vogue and thoroughly made 
/known to all men.’ ” 

We return to the older version of the narrative.* 

Buddha still tarries thrice seven days in various places 
in the neighbourhood of the tree of knowledge “enjosnng 
the happiness of deliverance.” A sort of overture is here 
played to the great drama of which he is to be the hero : 
significant typical occurrences foreshadow the future. 
The meeting with a "Brahman of haughtj' air,” causes us 
to think of a struggle with and conquest of Brahmanism. 
We hear nothing of the taunt with which that Brahman 

* In addition to the external ground of the hi5tor>' of this 
temptation being wanting in the "Mah&vagga,” there is still 
another deeper consideration which determines me to believe 
that it was excluded from the older traditions. We shall after- 
wards come to the history of Buddha’s internal struggle whether 
he should preach bis doctrine and not rather enjoy the acquired 
deliverance himself alone ; Brahms's appearance solved the 
donbt. This history conveys no other thought but the same which 
underlies the narrative of Mftra : Buddha’s struggle with the 
possibility of permitting the sacred knowledge which he bad 
won, to benefit himself only and not humanity at large. Had he 
repelled MAra’s tempting suggestion to do this, by saying that 
the time to enter Nirvftna rrould not come until he had gained 
disciples, male and female, and preached his doctrine to all the 
wm-ld, there would have been no opening left for the whole 
account of the dialogne with Brahma. 
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may have accosted Buddha: it is <nily repturted that he 
puts this question to Mm ; '^wherein, O Gotama, consists 
the nature of the Brahman, and what are the qualities 
which make a man a Brahman?’* Buddha had, thinking 
of himself, ^ken in that ^ech under the tree of know* 
ledge of the Brahman, to whose ardent mind the proces- 
sion of destiny reveals itself ; a Brahman now disputes 
with him, the heir of worldly rank, the right to claim the 
title of a Brahman. Buddha tells him ; he is a true 
Brahman who has put away all evil from himself, who 
knows nothing of contempt, nothing of impurity, a 
conqueror of self. 

Human attacks have no power against Buddha : but 
the raging of the elements is also unable to disturb the 
abiding peaceful repose which is his. Storms arise ; for 
seven continuous days rain falls in torrents ; cold, tempest, 
and darkness surround him. Mucalinda, the serpent-king, 
ccHnes from his hidden realm, enfolds Buddha’s body in a 
sevoifold covering u-ith his serpent coils, and protects him 
from the storm. "And after seven days, when the 
serpent-king, Mucalinda, saw that the sky had become 
clear and cloudless, he loosed his coils from the body of 
the Exalted, concealed his serpent form, assumed the guise 
of a young man, and stepix»d before the Exalted One, 
worshipping him with folded hands. Seeing this, the 
Exalted One at this time spoke these words : 

‘Happy the solitnde of the peaceful, who knows and beholds 
truth; 

Happy is he who stands firmly unmoved, who holds hhnaelf in 
check at all times. 

Happy he whose every sorrow, whose every wish is at an end. 

The conquest of the stubbornness of the ego-ity is truly the 
supreme happiness ’ " 

A genuine Buddhist picture: the deliverer of the 
world, who, amid riie raging of tempests, wnqiped in a 
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«even.*fold casing by a serpent's body, aijoys the hajE^uness 
of aeditaty repose. 

Here folloviQ the first meeting with men who bonour 
him as Buddha. Two merchants come passing that w ay 
o n a journe y : a deity, who had been in earthly life related 
to the merchants, announces to them the nearness of 
Buddha, and prompts them to feed Buddha. The deities, 
who rule over the four quarters of the earth, present to 
him a bow’l — for the perfect Buddhas accept no food except 
in a bowl — and he partakes of what the merchants give 
him, the first nourishment which he takes after long 
fasting. 

“But the merchants, Tapussa a n d Bhallika , when they 
saw that the Exalted One, when his repast was over, had 
washed his bowl and his hand.s, bowed their heads to the 
feet of the Exalted One, and spake to the Exalted One, 
saying : 'we who are here, O sire, tak.’ refuge in the 
Exalted One and in his Doctrine : may the Exalted One 
accept us as his adherents* from this day forward through- 
out our life, wc who have taken our refuge in him.' These 
were the first persons in the world who made their profes- 
sion of the faith with the two words” — namely, the faith 
in the Buddha and his Doctrine, for as yet, the third 
member of the Buddhist triad, the Order, had not come 
into existence. 

In this overture to the history of Buddha’s labours we 
miss one clement : a typical adumbration of the most 
prominent task of his life, the preaching of the doctrine 
of deliverance, and of the coming out of persons from 
among all classes to follow him in mendicant attire. 
Those two merchants take refuge in Buddha and the 
Doctrine, and nevertheless the Doctrine has not yet been 
preached to them. The narrative which now follows has 


* That is as lay-fdlowers, not as monks. 
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to do with the motive, ia which all this seeming in'- 
/Consistency finds its explanation. It is one thing to have 
'^realized for one’s self the truth of deliverance, and another 
to proclaim it to the world. Buddha has accomplished the 
i/irst; the resolution to do the second is not yet firmly 
fixed within him ; apprehensions and doubt remain to be 
overcome before he adopts this resolve.* 

I shall here let the textt speak for itself. 

“Into the mind of the Exalted One, while he tarried, 
retired in solitude, came this thought : ‘I have pene- 
trated this deep truth, which is difficult to perceive, and 
difficult to understand, peace-giving, sublime, which 
transcends all thought, deeply-significant, which only the 
wise can grasp. Man moves in an earthly sphere, in an 
earthly sphere he has his place and finds his enjoyment. 
For man, who moves in an earthly sphere, and has his 
place and finds his enjoyment in an earthly sphere, it 
will be very difficult to grasp this matter, the law of 
causality, the chain of causes and effects ; and this also 
will be very difficult for him to grasp, the extinction of 
all conformations, the withdrawal from all that is earthly, 
the extinction of desire, the cessation of longing, the end, 
the Nirvftna. Should I now preach the Doctrine and man- 
kind not understand me, it would bring me nothing but 
fatigue, it would cause me nothing but trouble 1* And 
there passed unceasingly through the mind of the Exalted 
One, this voice, which no one had ever before heard. 


* In the language of Bnddhist dogmatic, a Paccekabnddha (a 
Buddha for himself onlyl is not a Sanunftsambuddha (univeraal 
Buddha and a teacher ci the world). For Buddha’s appearance 
as a Sanunftsambnddha a special deliberation was necessary, 
wbidi the legend gives in the narrative now following, 
t “Mahivagga,” i, 5, 3, seq. 
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■ ‘Why leveal to the world what I have won by a severe struggle ? 

The truth remains hidden from him whom desire and hate 
absorb. 

It is difficult, mysterious, deep, hidden from the coarse mind; 
cannot ^jjpprehend it, whose mind earthly vocations sur- 
round with night.' 

“When the Exalted One thought thus, his heart was 
inclined to abide in quietude and not to proclaim the 
Doctrine. Then Brahma Sahampati* with his thought 
perceived the thought of the Holy One and said thus to 
himself : ‘Truly the world is lost, truly the world is 
undone, if the heart of the Perfect One, the holy, highest 
Buddha, be bent on abiding in quietude and not preaching 
the Doctrine.’ 

“Then Brahma Sahampati left the heaven of Brahma 
as quickly as a strong man stretches out his bent arm or 
bends his outstretched arm, and he appeared before the 
Exalted One. Then Brahma Sahampati made bare one of 
his shoulders from under his robe.t bowed his right knee 
to the earth, raised his folded hands to the Exalted One, 
and spake to the Exalted One thus: ‘May it please, 
O sire, the Exalted One, to preach the Doctrine, may it 
please the Perfect One to preach the Doctrine. There are 
beings, who are pure from the ditst of the earthly, but if 
they hear not the preaching of the Doctrine, they are lost : 
they will be believers of the Doctrine.' Thus spake 
Brahma Sahampati ; when he had spoken thus, he went 
on to say : — 

‘In the land of Maghadha there arose before 
A doctrine of impure beings, sinful men. 


* Sahampati is with the Bnddhist<« the standing surname of 
the Supreme Brahma (cf. antea, p. 6o) ; the word is not to be 
explained with certainty, 
t A mark of respect. 
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Open thon> O Wise One, the door of eternity, 

Let be beard vbat thon, O Sinless One, hast discovered. 
Who stands above high on the moantain’s rocky snnnttit. 
Hie eye looks afar over all people. 

So mount thon also, O Wise One, up where cmjkigb 
Par over the land stand out the battlements of truth. 

And look down. Painless One, on mankind. 

The snfiering (creatnres), whom birth and old age torture. 
Rise, rise, thon valiant hero, rich in victories, 

Go through the world, sinless preacher of the path, 

Raise thy voice, O sire; many shall understand thy word.' " 


(Buddha sets the solicitation of Brahma against the 
doubts and apprehensions, which made the preaching of 
the truth appear to him to be a fruitless undertaking. 
Brahma repeats his request three times ; at last Buddha 
grants it:) 

“As on a lotus stalk some water-roses, blue lotus 
flowers, white lotus flowere, generated in the water, 
growing up in the water, rise not out of the water, but 
bloom in the deep — other water roses, blue lotus flowers, 
white lotus flowers, generated in the water, gowing up in 
the water, rise up to the surface of the water — and other 
water roses, blue lotus flowers, white lotus flowers, 
generated in the water, growing up in the water, rise up 
out of the water and the water damps not their blossom, 
so likewise, when the Exalted One surveyed the universe 
with the glance of a Buddha, he saw beings whose souls 
were pure, and whose souls were not pure, from the dust 
of the earthly, with sharp faculties and with dull faculties, 
with noble natures and with ignoble natttres, good hearers 
and wicked bearers, many who lived in fear of the world 
to come and of sin. "When be saw this, he spake to 
Brahma Sahampati these words: — 

'Let opened be to all the door of eternity; 

Be who hath ears, let him hear the word and believe. 
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I thought ot afflictioa* for myaeU, therefore have I, O Bntaaa, 
Not yet proclaimed the aoble word to the world.' 

"Then Brahma Sahampati perceived : The Exalted 
One has answered my prayer. He will preach the 
Doctrine. Then he bowed before the Exalted One, 
walked round him respectfully and vanished.” 

Thus has the legend conducted its hero to victory over 
the very last obstacle which stood between him and his 
calling as a deliverer, to victory over all doubt and dis- 
may : the resolution to proclaim to the world the know- 
ledge, in which he had himself found peace, now stands 
unshaken. 


Thb Sermon at Benvres. 

Who should be the first to hear the new gospel? 
Legend makes Bud dha, thin k first of all of the two teachers, 
to"'wEose guidance he had first con fided hi mself a s a 
disciple. If he were to i>reach his doctrine to them, they 
would understand him. A deity brings him the intelli- 
gence that they are both dead. Perhaps they were really 
so ; in any case the meaning of this touch in the legend 
is clear. No one could have a higher claim than those 
two to be the first hearers of the go.spel. It would have 
been ingratitude if Buddha bad not made them before all 
others participators of his self-acquired treasure. But no 
one knew an3rthing of his having done so : and others were 
known to be or said to be the first converts. These two 
were therefore represented as being no longer alive when 
Buddha began to preach his doctrine. 


*Fniittle88 toil, if the doctrine found no beaRts. 
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Oould those, who had once been Buddha’s teachers, 
not turn to him as his first disciples, yet the gumrdam 
partners of his quest and struggle, those five ascetics, 
could, who had long vied with him in penances, and had 
forsaken him when they saw that he gave up the pursuit 
of salvation by self-mortification (vide antes, p. 107) 
They are staying at Be nares, and our narrati ve re pr esents 
Buddha as now wandering thither. It is quite possible 
that tradition here rests on old and trustworthy memories.* 


* It is a natnral sapposition that Bnddlia directed his first 
ministration to his quondam associates and admirers, in whom he 
could hope most surely to find willmq hearers Criticism has no 
means of determining atisolntely, whether we arc here to find in 
the internal probabilities of the case, a mark of genuineness, or of 
fiction. But, in mj opinion, it is <1 priori probable that the recol- 
lection of where and to whom Buddha's first discourse, or at any 
rate his first successful discourse, was delivered, had not been lost. 
That some preceding un.snccessfnl attempts on Buddha's part to 
gain adherents, have been passed over in silence by tradition, is 
quite possible; but Mons 1 , Ft'er’s attempts ("Etudes 
Bonddbiqnes,” 1, p. 1-37) to point out traces of such events in 
the traditions, seem to me unsuccessful , the nature of these tradi- 
tions does not admit of calculating from Buddha's proceedings 
any such pragmatic consecutive order of things, as this scholar 
has sought to make out therefrom, not without some violence to- 
wsu'ds the tradition in many places. If we follow the victorious 
march Buddha, as we find it described in the ‘‘Mahftvagga,” 
i, 1-34, ou the map, there is not much to be said against the 
itinerarium : this to-and-fto movement is quite in accordance with 
tike cttstoms of these pious wanderers. When we call to mind the 
sharply defined analogy, which the imagination of the Buddhists 
traces between the victorious career of their master and the victori- 
ens progreas of a world-subduing king, we can scarcely avoid 
opining that the former, if pure invention bad here had fnll swing, 
wonld have been constructed according to the standmg geographi- 
cal scheme of the latter (vide “balita Vistara," p. 16, eeq.). The 
direct contradition in which the narrative oi the "MahAvagga" 
finds itself to (bis acheme, demonatratea esaentially that it 
oemtaina authentic matter. 
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'^eaares has at all times been regarded by the Buddhists 
as the town in which the go^l of deliverance was first 
heard and believed. 

We reserve for a later passage the attempt to give a 
connected description of the manner in which Buddha 
preached his doctrine, what chords he was wont to strike 
in his hearers. In this place we merely give the old narra- 
tive. It shows us its hero now, at the beginning of his 
career, already wholly the same as it makes him appear 
to be throughout his long life. The monks, to whom we 
owe these notices, could not depict internal becoming, nor 
could they invent internal becoming, for they did not know 
what internal becoming is ; and, even had they known it, 
how could they admit internal becoming in the case of 
the Perfect One, who had discovered for himself the path 
from the world of sorrowful becoming into the world of 
happy being? 

The history of the first discourse of Buddha at Benares 
runs, in the solemn circumstantial narrative style which 
is peculiar to the sacred writings of the Buddhists, thus : * 

"And the Exalted One, wandering from place to 
place, came to Benares, to the deer-park Isipatana, where 
the five ascetics dwelt. Then the five ascetics saw the 
Exalted One approaching from a distance : w’hen they saw 
him, they said to one another : ‘Friends, yonder comes 
the ascetic Gotama, w-ho lives in self-indulgence, who has 
given up his quest, and returned to self-indulgence. We 
shall show him no respect, not rise up before him, not 
take his alms-bowl and his cloak from him : but we shall 
give him a seat, and he can sit down, if he likes.’ 

“But the nearer and nearer the Exalted One came to 
the five ascetics, the less could the five ascetics abide by 
their resolution ; they went up to the Exalted One : one 


* “MahAvagga,” i, 6-io, seq. 
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tocdc Spam the Exalted One bis alms'bowl and cloak ; 
another brottght him a seat, a third gave him water to 
wash his feet and a footstool. The Exalted One sat down 
on the seat which was set for him : when be had sat down, 
the Exalted One washed his feet. 

"Now they addressed the Exalted One by his name 
and called him 'Friend.' When they addressed him thus, 
the Exalted One said to the five ascetics : 'Ye monks, 
address not the Perfect One* by his name and call him not 
"Friend.*' The Perfect One, O monks, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha. Open yc your ears, O monks ; the 
deliverance from death is found: I teach you, 1 preach 
the Law. If ye walk according to my teaching, ye shall 
be partakers in a short time of that for which noble youths 
leave their homes and go into homelessness, the highest 
end of religious effort : ye shall even in this present life 
apprehend the truth itself and see face to face.’ 

"When he ^ke thus, the five ascetics said to the 
Exalted One : 'If thou hast not been able, friend Gotama, 
by that coarse, by those mortifications of the body, to 
attain superhuman perfection, the full supremacy of the 
knowledge and contemplation of sacred things, how wilt 
thou now, when thou livest in self-indulgence, when thou 
hast given up thy effort, and returned to self-indulgence, 
attain superhuman perfection, the full supremacy of the 
knowledge and contemplation of sacred things ?* 

"When they said this, the Exalted One spake to the 
five ascetics: 'O monks, the Perfect One livsth not in 
self'indnlgence ; he has not given op his effrart and re- 
turned to self-indulgence. The Perfect One, O monks, 
ia the holy, supreme Buddha. Open ye your ears, ye 

•The word, which we tnmslate "the Perfect One” (Tsthi- 
gstn) is tiiat whidi, most probably, Bnddba was wont to use, when 
be was speakmg of himself. 
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itumks ; the deliveraoce from death is found : I ippi you, 
1 preach the Law. If ye walk according to my^ndung, 
ye shaU be partakers in a short time of that for which 
noble youths leave their homes and go into homdessneaa, 
the highest end of rdigious effort : ye shall even in the 
inresent life apprehend the truth itself and see face to 
face.’ ” 

(Th^ repeat the same dialogue a second and a third 
time.) 

"When they said this, the Exalted One spake to the 
five ascetics; ‘Tell me, ye monks, have I ever before 
addressed you in these terms?’ 

" ‘Sire, thou hast not ' 

" ‘The Perfect One, O monks, is the holy, highest 
Buddha. Open ye your ears, ye monks, the deliverance 
from death is found,’ etc. 

“Then the five ascetics hearkened once more to the 
Exalted One. They opened their ears and directed their 
thoughts to knowledge. 

“Then the Exalted One spake to the five ascetics, 
saying: ‘There are two extremes, O monks, from which 
he who leads a religious life must abstain. What are 
those two extremes? One is a life of pleasure, devoted 
to desire and e njoymen t ; that is b ase, ignoble, un- 
spi ritual, u nwo rthy, vinreal. The other is a life of 
nullification : it is gloomy, unworthy, unreal . The 
Perfect One, O monks, is removed from both these 
ex&Sln^ and has discovered the way which lies henwg pn 

th CT, t ha_ -W^— wh ic h — enlightefia thg S£CS, 

en lightens the muid..- which leads to rest, to knowledg e, 
to enlightenment, to Niaflna. And what, 0 monks, is 
this middle way, which the P^fect One has discovered, 
which enlightens the eye and enlightens the spirit, which 
leads to rest, to knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvtna ? 
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It is this sacred, eight-fold pat h, as it is ca lled; Righ t 
Faith, Right Resolve, Ri ght Sp^Er^eht Action. Right 
I,ivi ng, Right JBffort, Right Thou ght^ Right Self-co n- 
c entra^ fiO. TEs, 0 monks^ is the middle way, which 
the Perfect One has discovered, which enlightens the eye 
and enlightens the spirit, which leads to rest, to know- 
ledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvdna. 

“ ‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of suffering : 
Birth is suffering, old age is suffering, sickness is suffer- 
ing, death is suffering, to be united with the unloved is 
suffering, to be separated from the loved is suffering, not 
to obtain what one desires is suffering, in short t he fiv e- 
fold clinging (to the earthly *) is suffering. 

" ‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the origin 
of suffering: it is the thirst (for being), which leads from 
birth to birth, together with lust and desire, which finds 
gratification here and there : the thirst for pl^gwirfs, the- 
thirst for being, the thirst for power^ 

“ ‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the extinc- 
tion of suffering : the extinction of this thirst by com- 
plete annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling It, 
separating oneself from it, giving it no room. 

“ ‘This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the path 
which leads to the extinction of suffering : it is this 
sacred, eight-fold path, to wit : Right Faith, Right 
Resolve, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Living, 
Right Effort, Right Thought, Right Self-concentration. 

“ ‘This is the sacred truth of suffering ; thusjn:i^ eye, 
O monks, was opened to these conceptions, which no one 
had comiaehended before, and my judgment, cognition, 
intuition, and vision were opened. “It is necessary to 

*Tbe diaging to the five elements, of which man's hody- 
enm-spirit state trf being consiata : corporeal form, aenaationa, 
perceptions, oonformatkmi (or aapirations), and conackmanesa. 
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imderstand this sacred truth of safiermg.” — "I have 
comprehended this sacred truth of suffering.” Thus, 
O monks, my eye was cqiened to these conceptions, which 
no one had comprehended before, and my judgment, 
cognitiem, intuition, and vision were opened.’ ” 

(Then follow similar passages regarding the other 
three truths.) 

” 'And as long, O monks, as I did not possess in 
perfect clearness this triple, twelve-part,* trustworthy 
knowledge and understanding of these four sacred truths, 
so long, O monks, I knew that I had not yet attained the 
supreme Buddhahood in this world, and the worlds 
of gods, of M^ra and of Brahma, among all 
beings, ascetics and Brahmans, gods and men. 
But since, O monks, I have come to possess in 
Ijcrfect clearness this tnple, twelve-part, trustworthy 
knowledge and understanding of these four sacred truths, 
since then I know, O monks, that 1 have attained the 
supreme Buddhahood in this world, and in the worlds of 
god.s, of MSlra and of Brahma ; among all beings, ascetics 
and Brahmans, gods and men. And I have seen and 
know this: the deliverance of my soul is secured: this 
is my last birth . henceforth there is for me no new birth.’ 

"Thus ^ake the Exalted One : the five ascetics joy- 
fully received the words of the Exalted One.” 

This is the sermon at Benares, which tradition gives 
as the opening of the ministry Buddha, by whicli he^ 
as^$*71isdples expressed themselves, "has set in mod<m 
th e whe d of the law.” One may mterfain "^tateVer 
opinion he pleases regarding the historical truth with 

* Of each of the four trnths Bnddha possesses a tri-partite 
knowledge, e.g. of the first : "this is the sacred troth of tmStr- 
ing;’* "one mast naderstand this sacred trntb of suffering;’’ "1 
have anderatood this sacred truth of suifering.’’ 

9 
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wbidi this senaon is ):ep(»ted— I am inclined, for my 
part, to entertain no very high opinion of it— but even 
the more freely concocted one may take this discourse to 
be, only the more highly must he rate its fundamental 
importance, for he is so much the more certain here to 
find, if not the words actually spoken on the occasion of 
a definite occurrence, at any rate the ideas which the 
ancient Church regarded, and certainly not improperly 
regarded, as the real lever in the preaching of 
their master. Clearly and sharply’ defined are the. 
leading thoughts, which stand in the middle of 
the contracted solemn thought-world, in which the 
Buddhist Church lived : in the centre of all one 
sole idea, the idea of deliverance. Of deliverance, of that 
from which we are to be delivered, of the way in which 
we diall be delivered, of this and of nothing else does this 
sermon of Buddha’s, and, we may add, do the sermons of 
Buddha as a rule, treat. God and the imiverse trouble 
not the Buddhist : he knows only one question ; how shall 
I in this world of suffering be delivered from suffering? 
We shall have to return to the answer which the sermon 

at Benares gives to this question. 

When Buddha finishes his discourse, there rises from 
earth through all the worlds of gods the cry, that at 
Benares the Holy One has set in motion the wheel of the 
law. The five ascetics, headed b}' Kondanna, who has 
hence obtained the name of Kondanna, the Knower, beg 
Buddha to initiate them as students of his doctrine, and 
he does so in these words : “Come near, O monks ; well 
preached is the doctrine : walk in purity to make an end 
of all suffering.” Thus is fenmded the Cburcb of 
Buddha’s followers : the five are its first, as yet its only, 
members. A fresh discourse of Buddha’s, on the 
instability and impermanence of everything earthly, 
causes the souls of the five disciples to obtain the condition 
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of sinless purity. “At this time/' thus ends this nami* 
tive, “there were six holy persons in the world*' — ^Buddha 
himself -and these five disciples. 


Further Conversions. 

The numb er o f believers soon increases.__ The n^t 
convert is Yasa, a scion of'al\-ealthy house at Benares: 
Bis parents and his wnfe likewise hear Buddha’s discourses 
and become adherents of the faith as a lay-brother and 
lay-sister. Numerous friends of Y^^, youths of the most 
prominent houses in Benares and the country roundabout, 
adopt the monastic life. The company of the_faithjjil 
soon reaches^ sixy^ meigbe^s. Buddha sends them_ forth 
to preach the law throu gho ut the_coun.T:.*. In nothing 
did the secret of the great power of rapid increase, which 
existed in the young Church, so much lie as in its 
itinerancy : here anon, there anon, appearing, vanishing, 
simultaneously at a thousand places. “O disciples,” thus 
in our authorities run the words with which Buddha sends 
out his followers, “1 am loosed from all bands, divine and 
human. Ye also, O disciples, are loosed from all bands, 
divine and human. Go ye out, O disciples, and travel 
from place to place for the w’elfare of many people, for 
the joy of many people, in pity for the world, for the 
blessing, welfare, and joy of gods and men. Go not in 
twos to one place. Preach, O disciples, the law, the 
beginning of which is noble, the middle of which is noble, 
and the end of which is noble, in spirit and in letter: 
preach the whole and full, pure path of holiness. There 
are beings, who are pure from the dust of the earthly, 
but if they hear not the go^l of the law, they perish : 
they shall understand the law. But I. O diy iple*, go to 
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Uravdfi, to the village of the general, to preach the 
law.” 

At Univei a there reside Brahman hermits, a thousand 
in number, who keep alight the sacred fire of sacrifice 
according the rites of the Vedas, and perform their ablu- 
tions in the river Neranjara. Three brothers. Brahmans, 
of the Elassapa family, are the leaders of these ascetics. 
Buddha comes to one of them and overcomes with mira- 
culous power the terrible serpent-king, who dwelt in 
Kassapa's sacrificial chamber. The Brahmans wmider- 
struck persuade him to spend the winter with them. He 
stops there, dwell ing in the forest near Kassar>a*s henp it- 
age, in w^c h fie~ta k es his food every day . Mi racle af ter 
miracle con vinces the Brahmans o f his gr eatne ss : gods 
come to listen to his discourses ; they shine like flaming 
fire all night long. Kassa pa, overcom e with wonder, 
admits the superhuman greatness of his guest, bat he 
omnot brin g himself_to.submitjp.hm. “Thus the Exalted 
One,” as our old narrative states in this connection, 
“thought within himself ; ‘this simpleton will long con- 
tinue thinking: “the great Sumaiia is very powerful and 
mighty, but he is not holy as I am.” So then, I s h al l 
work on this hermit’s heart.’ Therefore the Exalted One 
spake to the hermit Kassapa of Uruvelit : ‘Thou art not 
fably, Kassapa, nor hast thou found the path of hi^iness; 
and thou knowest nothing of the way by which thou canst 
be holy and mayest reach the path of holiness.’ Then the 
hennit Kassapa, of Uruveli, bowed his head to the feet 
of the Exalted One, and said to the Exalted One ; ‘Grant 
me, O sire, to receive the degrees of initiation, the lower 
and the higher.’ ” 

All narratives of conversions in the Buddhist scrip- 
tures resemble this narrative more or less. Where any 
attempt at individuality is made, it turns otit clum^'’ and 
poor. That earnest, deep feeling, and the impulse of 
Stroller emotion was not denied to these minds, is amply 
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proved by the poetry of the Buddhists. But describe they 
could not, and what they were least capable of under* 
^standing was individual life. 

K assapa’s two brothers and all the bands oUlfinnila. 
round them turn to B uddh a and adopt mon asti£_garb. 
Thus the number of believers is at one strok e ra i sed to a 
thousand, 

They now wan der fttm Umveia to RSiagaha . the 
near-lying capital of ^je.MagadhaJringd^. The haltin g- 
place is in a bambu-thicket outside the town. The young 
king Bimbis^a bears of*'Buddha’s arrival, and goes out 
with a vast following* of citizens and Brahmans to make 
the acquaintance of the teacher who had acquired sudden 
fame. When the people saw Buddha and Kassapa tc^;e- 
thcr, doubts arose as to which of the two is master and 
which is the disciple. Kassapa rises from his seat, bows 
his head to Buddha’s feet and says : “Si’‘e, my master is 
the Exalted One : I am his pupil. Sire, my master is the 
Exalted One : I am his pupil.” Buddha preaches before 
the king and his retinue ; B imbisSr a, with a great number 
of his people, declares him self a lay convert of Bu ddha’s 
Church . Thenceforth throughout his long life be became 
one of the truest friends a nd patr ons o f B ud dha and his 
doctrine. 

Tradition informs us that on that occasion at B^agaha 
Buddha also g ained as disdples those two men, S&riputta 
and Mo^^llina, who came later on to be honoured as 
tne first in rank after their master in the circles of the 

* The text says that “twelve myriads of Brabmaos and citizens 
of Magadha” surrounded the king. These extravagantly high 
figures differ far too widely from the statements regarding the 
number of disciples accompanying Buddha (a few hundreds, at 
most thoasands), for ns to be in a position to draw oonclnsiom 
from them with any certainty whatever as to the excessive 
character of the latter, in themselves very credibk, numben. 
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Church. These two young mm, bound to each other 
by close ties of friendship, s ons of a Brah man fami ly, were 
at that time residing at R&jag^aha as pupils of Sanjaya, one 
of the itinerant mendicants and teachers so numerous in 
that age. In their common pursuit of ^iritual possessions, 
they had, as is related, given each other this pro- 
mise. that he who would first obtain the deliverance from 
death should tell the other. One day S^putta saw one 
of Buddha’s disciples, A^ji, walking the streets of 
R&jagaha to collect aims, peaceful and dignified, with 
downcast look. “When he saw him,” our narrative* 
here informs us, ”he thought : ‘truly this is one of those 
monks who are already sanctified in this world, or have 
-attained the path of purity. I shall go up to this monk 
and I shall ask him : “Friend, in whose name hast thou 
renounced the world ? and who is thy master ? and whose 
doctrine dost thou recognize?” ’ But then Sflriputta, the 
mendicant, reflected : ‘Now is not the time to ask this 
monk. He is going from house to house and is collecting 
alms. I shall approach this monk, as one approaches a 
person from whom he desires something.' But when the 
venerable Assaji had collected alms at R§jagaha, he took 
the omtributions he had received and turned back. 
Thereupon the mendicant, SSriputta, approached the 
venerable Assaji : arrived near him, he saluted the vener- 
able Assaji. After he had exchanged words of friendly 
salutation with him, he placed himself near him. Stand- 
ing near him, the mendicant, Sariputta. addressed.— the 
venerable Assaji, saying : ‘Thy visage, friend, is luminous, < 
thy <»^tur is pure and clear. In whose name, friend, hast 

* The passage which 1 here translate is one of those which 
king Aaoika, in the Bairftt inscription (circ. ate b.c.), cammanded 
the monks and nuns, the lay-brothers and lay-sisters, intently to 
hear and leam. The text is there described as “the qaestioa of 
Tlpatissa," but Upatissa is a name erf SAriputta. 
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thou renounced the world? and who is thy master? and 
whose doctrine dost thou recognize?’ 'It is the great 
Samana, my friend, the Sakya’s son, who comes from the 
Sakya's house and has renounced the world. In his name, 
the Exalted One’s, I have renounced the world, and he, 
the Exalted One, is my master, and his law, the Exalted 
One’s, 1 recognize.’ 'And what, friend, does thy master say, 
and what does he teach ?’ ‘Friend, I am but a novice ; it is 
not long since I left the world ; I have only recently con- 
formed to this doctrine and this order. I cannot expound 
the doctrine to thee in its fulness, but I can tell thee its 
spirit briefl 5 '.’ Then the mendicant, S^putta, said to 
the venerable Assaji ; ‘Be it so, friend. Tell me little or 
much, but tell me its spirit ; I have a longing to know 
the spirit only : what great care canst thou have for the 
letter?’ Then the venrable Assaji addressed to the 
mendicant, SSriputta, this statement of the doctrine: 

“ ‘Existences which flow from a cause, their cause 
the Perfect One teaches, and how they end : this is the 
doctrine of the great Samana.’ 

And when the mendicant Sariputta heard this state- 
ment of the doctrine, he obtained the clear, undinuned 
vision of the truth, and he perceived : “Whatever is 
subject to the law of beginning, all that is also subject to 
the law' of decay.’’ (And he said to Assaji:) “If the 
doctrine be nothing else but this, thou hast at any rate 

• This sentence ha.s become in later ages the briefly-expressed 
confession of faith of linddhisni; it is to t>e met inscribed on 
uamerons monuments. Undoubtedly it refers to the doctrine of 
the concatenation of causes and effects, on ubicb doctrine tradition, 
as wc have seen (p. 114) represents Bnddha’s thoughts as being 
fixed, when he sits under the sacred ttee of the Bnddliahood. 
The painful destiny of the world works itself oat in the chain 
of operations which flow from ignorance; the doctrine of Buddha 
teHs us what these existences are, dependent case on another, 
springing from ignorance, and how they come to an md, t.e., 
tiow the snfieritig of the world is removed 
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attained the oonditioa in which there is no suffering. 
That which hath not been seen by many myriads of by- 
gone ages, hath in ^ese days come near unto us.” 

Sdriputta now goes to his biend, Moggallftna. “Thy 
visage, friend,” says Moggall&na, “is lumin^, thy 
colour is pure and clear. Hast thou found the deliverance 
from death?” “Yes, friend, I have fotmd the deliverance 
fr<Mn death!” And he tells him of his meeting with 
Assaji, and on MoggallSna also “the clear, undimmed 
light of truth” dawns. Sanjaya,^ t heir i ns truct or, in vain 
begs them to remain \vith him. They go with great 
crowds or a'Scetics into the' vvoo3~’wherc Buddha is resting : 
but a hot stream of blood bursts from Sanjaya’s mouth. 
Buddha sees the two coming ; he announces to those 
around him that those are now approachmg who should 
be the foremost and noblest among his disciples. And 
the two of them receive the initiation from Buddha him- 
self. 

“At this time,” continues our narrative, "many dis-.^ 
tinguished and noble youths of the Magadha territory 
joined themselves to Buddha, to lead a pure life. On this 
the pt^ulace became disple3.sed, murmured, and were 
angry, saying : ‘The ascetic Gotama is come to bring 
childlessness : the ascetic Gotama is come to bring widow- 
hood : the ascetic Gotama is come to bring subverrion of^ 
families. Already hath he turned the thousand hermits 
into his disciples, and he hath made the two hundred and 
fifty mendicant followers of Sanjaya his disdples, and 
now these many distinguished and noble youths of the 
Magadha kingdom are betaking themselves to the ascetic 
Gotama to lead a religious life.’ And whenever the people 
saw any of the disciples they taunted them with these 
words: 

‘The great monk came in his travels to the capital of 
Magadha, seated on a hill. 

He has converted all Sanjaya's followers, whom will be draw 
alter him to-dav?' 
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"The disciples then learned how the populace was 
displeased, murmured, and was angry : and the disciples 
told the Exalted One. ‘This excitement, O disdples,* 
said the Exalted One. ‘will nc^ last long. Seven days will 
it last : after seven days will it vanish. But ye, my 
disciples, if they taunt you with the saying : 

'The great monk came in his travels to the capital of 
Magadha, seated on a hill. 

He has converted all Sanjaya's followers, whom will he draw 
after him to-day’ 

answer them with these words ; 

‘The heroes, the perfect ones, convert by their tme 
di.scour«e , 

Who will reproach the Bngligbtened One who converts by 
the power of troth ’’ " 

Have we really here a pair of those rhymes before us, 
such as they were probably bandied at that time between 
the friends and foes of the young teacl.er among the 
gossiping populace of the streets of the capital? 



CHAPTER IV. 


Buddha's Work. 

With the history of the conversion of those two most 
promiaent of his disciples, and the account of the soon- 
allayed discontent of the people at R&jagaha, the con- 
nected narrative of Buddha’s career breaks off, agam to 
unite but once more, where the memory had to be 
fastened on the last wanderings of the aged teacher, on 
his parting utterances and his death. For the long p^od 
which lies between that l>egiiming and the end, a period, 
as we are told, of more than four decades, there is in 
our tradition, at least in that which deserves this name, 
nothing in the way of a continuous description, but merely 
collections of countless real or fcipied addresses, 
dtalogues,' and sayings of Buddha, to' which is annexed a 
short note regarding the external circumstances of place 
and company, which led to these utterances. 

To outward view it is a uniform life which lies before 
us in this uni-coloured traditiem, and that wherein alone 
the true history of this life lay, the inner current of being 
with its ebb and flow, its coming and its going, is hidden 
from us. When and how the {»cture of the world and 
life comes to assume in Buddha’s mind the form in which 
it presented itsdf to his followers^ in what order above 
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all his convictions regarding himself and his mismon 
developed themselves within him, how far the prejudices 
of the Indian people and the criticism of the Indian 
schools eventually reacted on Buddha's thought and in- 
clination, — even to ask these questions nobody who lodks 
to our authorities will be bold enough. Of this we shall 
never learn anything: we cannot. 

What we can do is, without attempting to draw any 
distinction of early and later periods, merely to unite the 
different features which tradition places at our disposal, 
so as to form a connected picture, a picture of Buddha's 
teaching and life, of his intercourse with high and low, 
of the circle of disciples gathered round him, and of the 
wider circles, of partizans and antagonists. 

Can we hope to attain historical truth in such a 
picture ? 

Yes and no. 

No : for this picture shows us only the type of ancient 
Buddhist life, but not the individual characteristics which 
belonged to Buddha and him only, as peculiarly his own, 
in the sense that we have a picture of Socrates which truly 
resembles Socrates only and no one else, even no Socratic. 

Still this, which on the one hand indicates a want 
in our knowledge, gives us on the other hand, however, 
a ground for trusting it. 

India is altogether a land of tj^ies, not of individual- 
ities stampetl with their own dies. Life begins and passes 
away there, as the plant blooms and withers, subject to 
the dull rule of the laws of Nature ; and the laws of 
Nature can produce nothing but typical forms. Only 
where the breath of freedom floats are those proud forces 
of manhood unfettered, which enable man to become, and 
dare to become, something individual, like himself alone. 
Thus on all pictures in the Indian epics, despite their 
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q>lendid ccdouiing, there lies that strange torpor which 
makes men locdc like ^lecttes, to which the draught of 
vivifying blood had been denied : and this effect is owing 
to this cause above all others, that the domain of this 
poetry does not extend to the p(^t where the particularly 
characteristic life of the individual begins. This range 
was closed to Indian poetry because the Indian peoples 
themselves were denied the power to develope individual* 
ties. And in the same way in the history of Indian 
thought, there also the power at work is not the individual 
mind, but always merely the great Indian folk-mind, that 
which the Indians, if questioned regarding the origin of 
their sacred writings, denominate the sacred Vedic spirit. 
Through all there operates an iinindividual universal, and 
the individual bears only those marks with which the 
universal mind has endowed him. 

Are we not to believe that this same law has also 
governed the beginnings of Buddhist life ? The great 
disciples, who clustered round the Master, SSriputta and 
Moggallkna, UpMi, and Ananda, completely resemble each 
other in the old narratives, and their picture is nothing 
else but the invariably uniform a^y of Buddha himself, 
only on a reduced scale. The reality was hardly much 
otiierwise ; the individual was little more than a specimen, 
which the general spirit disclosed to view, and this 
general spirit again was, with reference to the 
forms in which it outwardly di^layed itself, scarcely 
intrinsically different from the spirit of Buddha himself 
and the forms among which Buddnha's life was passed. 

Purthennore, the period between Buddha and the 
fixing of our traditions regarding him was in nothing so 
deficient as in minds capable of giving a new direction to 
the great movement, or of stamping it with the impress 
of their own life: the ancient Buddhist Church had not 
a Paul. But in this we have a gnanantoe that this move- 
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meat, as it is sketched for us, is in its esaeace the same 
as Buddha and his first disciples made it. True, Buddha 
may have had many a noble mark of intellect and of crea- 
tive power, which the puny natures, by which his picture 
has been preserved to us, have reduced to their own lower 
level, but a form like his can certainly not be funda- 
mentally misconceived. 

Thus, tliouj^h only a few touches of the picture pre- 
sented to us by tradition can be said to be absolutely 
reliable, in the sense of historically exact, still we shall 
have a right to look upon this picture itself in its entirety 
as reliable in a higher sense. 


Buddha’s D,\u,v Life. 

From year to year the change from a period of 
wandering to a period of rest and retirement repeated it- 
self for Buddha and his disciples. In the month of June 
when, after the dry scorching heat of the Indian summer, 
clouds come up in towering massef^ and the rolling 
thimders herald the approacli of the rain-bearing mwi- 
sooQ, the Indian to-day, as in ages past, prepares himself 
and his house for the time during which all usual opera- 
tions are inteiruptcd by the rain : for whole w'eeks long 
in many places the pouring torrents confine the inhalntants 
to their huts, or at any rate to their villages, while com- 
munication with neighbours is cut off by rapid, swollen 
streams, and by inundations. "The birds," says an 
ancient Buddhist work, "build their nests on the tops of 
trees: and there they nestle and hide during the damp 
season." And thus also it was in those days an estab- 
lished practice with the members of monastic orders, 
undoubtedly not first in Buddha’s time, bat since ever 
there was a system of reUpous itinerancy in India, to 
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suspend itmerant operations during the three rainy months 
jaad to 'spend this time in quiet retirement in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns and villages, where sure support was 
to be found through the charity of believers. To this 
custom th^ adhered all the more strongly because they 
could not, during the rainy season, which, after the 
scorching heat of summer, calls everywhere into being an 
infinite variety of vegetable and animal life, travel about, 
without infringing at every step the commandment which 
forbids the destruction of even the lowest form of life. 

Buddha also every year for three months "kept vassa 
(rainy season)," surrounded by groups of his disciples, 
who flocked together to pass the rainy season near their 
teacher. Kings and wealthy men contended for the 
honour of entertaining him and his disciples, who were 
with him, as guests dunng this season in the hospices and 
gardens which they had provideil for the community. 

The rains being over, the itinerating began • Buddha 
went from tovv'n to town and village to village, always 
attended by a great concourse of disaples the texts are 
wrnit to speak in place of three hundred, and in 
another of five hundred, who followed their master.* In 
the mam streets, through which the religious pilgrims 
like travelling merchants used to i>3ss, the believers who 
dwelt near had taken ample care to provide shelter, to 
which Buddha and his disciples might resort : or, where 
mmiks who professed the doctrine dwelt, there was sure 
to be found lodging for the night in their abodes, and even 


* Oa the occasion of a propheev of Buddha's regarding 
Ifetteyya, the next Buddha, who will in the far future 
appear upon the earth, it is said : "He will be the leader 
of a band of disciplea, numbering hundreds of thousands, as 
I am now the leader of bonds of disciples, numbering hundred.”— 
Cakkav«U^suUe^nU^. 
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if no other cover was to be had, there was no want of 
mango or banyan trees, at the feet of which the band 
might halt for the night. 

The territory through which these wandering excur- 
sions generally extended was the circuit of the “Eastern 
Land,” i.e., chiefly the old kingdoms of Kkri-Kosala and 
Magadha, with the neighbouring free states, the territories 
known to-day as Oudh and Bihar. Contrasted with this 
were the kingdoms of “Western Hindostan,” the ancient 
seat of Vedic culture and of the exclusive power of a 
Brahman order strongly opposed to the religious influences 
of the East, affected, it is true, if tradition rightly inform 
us, by the itinerant ministrations of Buddha, but still only 
seldom and superficially The most important head- 
quarters during these wanderings, at the same time the 
approximately extreme points, to the north-west and 
south-east, of the area, in which Buddha’s pilgrim-life 
was passed, arc the capital cities of the kings of Kosala 
and the Magadha, SJvathi (now Sahet Mahet on the Rapti) 
and Rajagaha (now Rajgir, south of Bihar).* In the 
immediate neighbourhood of these towns the community 
possessed numerous pleasant gardens, in which structures 
of various kinds were erected for the requirements of the 
members “Not too far from, nor yet too near the town,” 
thus runs the standard description of such a park given 
in the sacred texts, “well provided with entrances and exits, 
easily accessible to all people who inquire after it, with 
not too much of the bustle ol life by day, quiet by night, 
far from commotion and the crowds of men, a place of 
retirement, a good for solitary meditatitm.” Such a 
garden was the Veluvana (“Bambu-grove”), once a 
pleasure ground of king Bimbiskra and presented by^^im 

*The distance between these two capitals is about the same 
«$ between London and Bdmbargh. 
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to Buddha and the Church: another was the still more 
renowned Jetavana (at Sdvatthi), a gift made by Buddha’s 
most liberal admirer, the great merchant An&thajwdika. 
Not alone the sacred texts, but equally also the monumental 
records, the reliefs of the great Stupa of Bharhut, recently 
explored, show how highly celebrated this gift of 
Andthapindika’s was from the earliest days in the Buddhist 
Church. It is narrated how Anithapindika was in search 
of a spot which should be worthy to serve as a place of 
sojourn for Buddha and his disciples : the garden of the 
prince Jeta alone appeared to him to unite in itself all 
requirements, but the prince declined to sell it to him. 
After protracted negotiations AnSthapitidika obtained the 
garden for as much gold as sufficed to cover the .surface 
of the ground of the whole Jetavana. He gave it to 
Buddha, whose favourite place of sojourn it thenceforward 
was. Numberless passages of the sacred texts, in which 
the subject-matter con.«ists of addresses and sa5dngs of 
Buddha, begin : "At this time the holy Buddha was 
sojourning at Savatthi, in the Jetavana, the garden of 
An&thapindika.” 

If it is possible to speak of a home in the homeless, 
wandering life of Buddha and his disciples, places like the 
Veluvana and Jetavana may of all others be so called, 
near the great centres of Indian life and yet untouched by 
the turmoil of the capitals, once the quite resting v'^ces of 
rulers and nobles, before the yellow-robed mendicants 
appeared on the scene, and "the Church in the four 
quarters, present and absent," succeeded to the poaaesaon 
of the kingly inheritance. In these gardens wax: the 
residences of the brethren, houses, halls, cloisters, store- 
roc!>qas, surrounded by lotus-pools, fragrant mango trees, 
and lender fan-palms that lift their foliage high over all 
else, and by the deep green foliage of the Nyagiodha 
tree, whose roots dropping from the air to earth become 
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new stems, and with their cool shady arcades and leafy 
walks seem to invite to peaceful meditation.* 

These were the surroundings in which Buddha passed 
a great part of his life, probably the portions of it richest 
in effective work. Here masses of the population, lay 
as well as monastic, flocked together to see him and to 
hear him preach. Hither came pilgrim monks from far 
countries, who have heard the fame of Buddha’s teach- 
ing and, when the rainy season is past, undertake a 
pilgrimage to see the master face to face. “It is 
customary,” runs an oft-recurring passage in our texts, 
“for monks, when they have passed the rainy season, to 
set out to see the Exalted One. It is the custom of the 
exalted Buddha to welcome monks who come from afar.” 
“Is it well with you, monks?” Buddha is accustomed 
to ask the arrivals. “Are you able to live? Have you 
passed the rains in peace and unity, and without discord, 
and have you experienced any want of support?” 

We hear, for instance, of one of the faithful named 
Sona, in the land of Avanti (Malwa), far from the country 
in which Buddha lived, whom the fame of the new 
doctrine had reached, and there arose in him the desire 
to be received among its professors. Three long years 
he had to wait until he succeeded in bringing together 
in this distant land the ten monks, whose presence was 
indi^nsable to conferring the orders on a new member. 
Once, when he was in solitude, there occurred to him the 


* The Chinese pilgrin Fa Hian (in the beginning of the fifth 
oentniy after Christ) writes regarding the Jetavsna (according to 
Beal's translation, p. 7<i) ; “The clear water of the tanka, the 
laxttriant gtovs, and numberless flowers of variegated hnea, 
tiombiiie to {Modnee fibe picture of what is called the Vib&ia of 
Chi«fiB deU).” 
lO 
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thought : “I have, it is true, heard of the Exalted One, 
he is so and so, but I have not seen him face to face. 
I will go to behold him, the exalted, holy, highest 
Bnddha, if my teacher allows me to go.*’ And his 
teacher, to whom he expressed his wish, answered him : 
"Good, %}na, good : go, Sona, to behold him, the 
exalted, holy, supreme Buddha. Thou shalt sec him, 
Sona, the Exalted One, the bringer of joy, the dispenser 
of joy, whose organs of life are placid, whose spirit is at 
rest, the supreme self-subduer and peace-possessor, the 
hero who has conquered self and watches himself, who 
holds his desires in check.” And Sona prepares for the 
journey to Sflvatthi, where Buddha is tarrying in_the 
Jetavana, the garden of Andthapindika. 

Pilgrims of this class come together where Buddha 
is sojomming, and the meetings and greetings of the 
arriving groups with the clerical brothers who live on 
the spot, the interchange of news, the arrangement of 
lodging-places for the itinerant monks, then not unfre- 
quently caused those noisy clamt)urs so strange to 
western ears, which seem to be inseparable from such 
o cr nai nms in the East, and which are most earnestly 
deprecated more than once in the sacred texts. 

The fame of Buddha's person also drew together 
from far and near crowds of such as stood without the 
narrower circles of the community. “To the ascetic 
Gotama,” people remarked to one another, "folks are 
coming, passing through kingdoms and countries, to 
converse with him.” Often, when he happened to halt 
near the residences of potentates, kings, princes, and 
dignitaries, came on waggons or on elephants, to pnt 
questions to him or to hear his doctrine. Such a scene 
is described to us in the opening of the “Sdtra on the 
fruit of asceticism,” and reappears in pictorial representa- 
tton among the reliefs at Bharbut. The Sfitra rdates 
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how king Ajfttasattn of Magadha in the ^'Lotus-night/' 
that is in the full tnoon of October, the time when the 
lotus blooms, is sitting in the open-air, surrounded 
his nobles on the flat roof of his palace. "Then," as 
it is recorded in that text, "the king of Magadha, 
Aj'dtasattu, the son of the Videha princess, uttered this 
exclamation : ‘fair in sooth is this moonlight night, lovely 
in sooth is this moonlight night, grand in sooth is this 
moon-light night, heart-enchanting in sooth is this moon- 
light night, happy omens in sooth giveth this moonlight 
night. What Samana or what Brahman shall I go to 
hear, that my soul may be cheered when I hear him ?’ " 
One counsellor names this and another that teacher : but 
Jfvaka, the king’s physician, sits on in silence. "Then 
the king of Magadha, Aj^tasattu, the son of Vedeht, 
spake to Jfvaka KornSrabhacca ; ‘Why art thou silent, 
friend Jfvaka?* — ‘Sire, in my mango grove he resteth, the 
exalted, holy, supreme Buddha, with a great band ol 
disciples, with three hundred monks. Of him, the 
exalted Gotama, there spreadeth through the world lordly 
praise in these terms : He, the E.'calted One, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha, the wise, the learned, the blessed, who 
knoweth the universe, the highest, who tameth man like 
an ox, the teacher of gods and men, the exalted Buddha 
Sire, go to hear him, the Exalted One : perchance, if 
thou bearest him, the Exalted One, thy soul, O sire, may 
be refreshed’ ’’ — and the king orders elephants to be pre- 
pared for himself and the queens, and the royal proces- 
sion moves with biuming torches on that moonlight night 
through the gate of Rajagaha to Jivaka’s mango grove, 
where Buddha is said to have held with the king the 
famous discourse "On the fruits of asceticism," at the 
end of which the king joined the Church as a lay-member. 

The pictures, which the sacred texts give us of 
meetings and scenes like these, are very numerous; no 
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doubt, the concourse whidi moved round Buddha’s person 
is faithfully reflected in them. If Buddha comes to the 
free towns, we hear of his meetings with the noble 
families who exercise rule there : at Kusinfird the Mallas, 
the ruhng family of that town, go out to meet him and 
issue an edict: “whosoever goeth not to meet the 
Exalted One is liable to a penalty of five hundred pieces.” 
From the gayest of the Indian free towns, the dissolute 
and wealthy Vesfllf, the distinguished youths of the 
Licchavi house drive out to Buddha with their splendid 
teams, some in white garments with white trimmings, 
and others in yellow, black, or red. Buddha says to his 
disciples, when he sees the Licchavi youths coming in 
the distance : “who ever, my disciples, among you hath 
not seen the divine host of the thirty-three gods, let him 
gaze on the host of the Licchavis, let him behold the 
host of the Licchavis, let him view the host of the 
Licchavis.” And besides the noble youth of Vesail, there 
comes driving with not less pomp, to see Buddha, another 
celebrity of the town, the courtesan Ambapdlt. She 
invites Buddha and his disdplcs to dine in her mango 
grove, and when they assemble there and dinner is over, 
makes a gift of the grove to Buddha and the Church. 
To complete the picture of the society which existed 
round Buddha, the class of dialecticians and theological 
dilutants of all shades already flourishing prosperously 
in India at this period, must not be allowed to pass un- 
noticed: the distinguished Brahman, endowed by the 
king with the revenues of a village, who emnes conducted 
by a great following, the young Brahmanical scholar, 
who is sent forth by his teacher, to bring him tidings 
the much-spoken-c^ Gotama, and who is eager to win 
bis ^>ars in a logical dispute with the rexwwned advetsaty, 
countless sophistic hair-apUttets, perstma of rdigioos as 
wdl ss wordly standing, who have heard that the Sa man a 
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Gotama ia staying in the neighbourhood, and who pre* 
pare to lay traps for him with two^ged questions and 
to entangle him in contradiction, whatever be the answer 
he may give. 

A frequent end of these dialogues is of course that 
the vanquished opponents or the partisans of Buddha 
invite him and his disciples to dine on the following day : 
"Sire, may it please the Exalted One and his disciples to 
dine with me to-morrow." And Buddha permits his con- 
sent to be inferred from his silence. On the following 
day about noon, when dinner is ready, the host sends 
word to Buddha : "Sire, it is time, the dinner is ready 
and Buddha takes his overcoat and alms-bowl and goes 
with his disciples into the town or village to the residence 
of his host. After dinner at which well-to-do hosts offer, 
except meat dishes, the best which the not-very-luxurious 
cooks of those days could provide, and at which the host 
himself and his family serve the guests, when the 
customai>’ hand washing is over, the host takes his place 
with his family at Buddha’s side, and Buddha addresses 
to them a word of spiritual admonition and instruction. 

If the day be not filled by an invitation, Buddha, 
according to monastic usages, undertakes his circuit of 
the village or town in quest of alms. He, as well as his 
disciples, rises early, when the light of dawn appears in 
the sky, and spends the early moments in spiritual 
exercises or in converse with his disciples, and then he 
proceeds with his companions towards the town. In the 
days when his reputation stood at its highest point, and 
his name was named throughout India among the fore- 
most names, one might day by day see that man before 
whom kings bowed themselves, walking about, alms-bowl 
in hand, through streets and alleys, from house to house, 
and without uttering any reqnest, with downcast lodr» 
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stand silently waiting tuitil a morsel of food was thrown 
into his bowl. 

When he had returned from his begging escutsioa 
and had eaten his repast, there followed, as the Indian 
climate demanded, a time, if not of sleep, at any rate 
of peaceful retirement. Resting in a quiet chamber, or 
better still in the cool shades of dense foliage, he passed 
the sultry, close hours of the afternoon in solitary con- 
templation, until the evening came on and drew him 
once more from holy silence to the bustling concourse 
of friend and foe. 


Buddha's Disciples. 

From the exterior a.spect of that which wc must be 
satisfied to accept as a picture of this life, our description 
now turns to the interior. We have yet to acquaint our- 
selves with the circle of those to whom Buddha’s teaching 
was especially directed, the disciples who endeavoured by 
following him to find for their souls the path to rest. 

To all appearance this circle of disciples was even 
in the earliest days by no means a free society, bound 
together by merely internal cords, something like the 
band Jesus’ disciples. We can scarcely doubt that it 
was from the beginning much more of a community of 
ascetics organized according to fixed rules a formal 
monastic order with Buddha at its head. The forms and 
external technic of a religious life of this class had been 
already established in India long before the age of 
Buddha : a monastic order appeared then to the religious 
consciousness to be the reasonable, natural form, in 
which alone the life of those who are associated in a 
coounon struggle for release could find expression. As 
there was nothing in Bnddha's attitude generally which 
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If one ^eaks of the equality^ of all within the i«le 
of Buddha’s confraternity, it is not altogether superfluous 
to contrast the theory, which was prevalent on this sub- 
ject among Buddhists, with the actual facts. 

It is the case, as we have seen, that the Buddhist 
theory acknowledged the equal right of all persons without 
distinction to be received into the order, and it could not 
but acknowledge it, or it would have given up the conse- 
quesces of its own principles. And indeed it does not 
appear to have been likely to occur that postulants should 
be rejected contraty to the law, on the score of caste.* 
Nevertheless it seems as if the actual composition of the 
band, which surrounded Buddha’s person, and the com- 
position of the early Church especiallj', was by no means 
in due keeping with the theory of etjuality : if even 
Brahman exclusiveness was not mainta-ned in its full 
extent, still a marked leaning to aristocracy seems to have 
lingered in ancient Buddhimi as an inheritance from the 
past. The sacred writings, in what they openly record 
as well as in what they impl}' between the lines, give us 
sufficient means of drawing a conclusion as to these matters. 
In the first great address which tradition puts in Buddha’s 
mouth, the sermon at Benares, there occurs an expression, 
which unwittingly characterbes, and withal criticizes, as 
briefly as it did sliarply, tlie state of the early Church. 
Buddha speaks on that occasion of the highest consuma- 
tion of religious aspirations, for the sake of which “the 

• Otherwise we should expect to find in the Vinaya, the codex 
of ecclesiastical law, in whicii the sertiem treating of the recep- 
tion into the order is especially detailed, distinct regnlationa 
directed against this abase. The Vinaya shows cleariy that neces- 
sity existed mneh more to prevent improper concessions ot 
a<teUticia (f.s., in the case of persons by whose entry into the 
order the rights of the Third might have been infringed), than 
to guard against improper tefnsals of admission. 
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sods of noble famiUes (ku]apatt&) leave their homes and 
go into homelessness.’* The disciples who gathered 
round the teacher coming hrt>m the noble house of the 
Sakyas, the descendant of king Ikshvftku, were tfaemsdves 
for the most part "sons of noble families." If we review 
the ranks of persemages, whom we are accustomed to mast 
in the texts, we find it clearly indicated, that the real 
situation was by this phrase described conformably to fact ; 
here are young Brahmans like SSriputta, Moggallflna, 
Kacegna, nobles like .Inanda, RShula, Anurtiddha, sons 
of the greatest merchants and highest municipal dignitaries, 
like Yasa, invariably men and youths of the most respect- 
able classes of society, and with an education in keeping 
with their social status.* Besides there were the numer- 
ous ascetics of other sects, converts to the faith of Buddha, 
who undoubtedly occupied, by birth and breeding, the 
same social position, t I anr not aware of any instance in 


• Among the disciples »b<» hurronndeii KndtUia, the 1 >arber 
tlpUi IS picked out as lieing a man of 1cm posUiun. Not quite 
correctly : as barber of the Sakvas he wan a courtier, and appears 
in the traditioa as the personal friend of the Sakya youths. 
Vide “CuUavagga,” vii, 1-4, and. os to the courtly standing of 
king's barbers, cf "Jfttaka,” 1, p 342- 

t It may be observed m this connection that, according to 
Buddhist dogmatic, a Buddha can be Ixim only as a Brahman or 
as a noble ; in this we have it clcarlv indicated, that the distinc- 
tions of caste have by no means vanished or become worthless to 
the Buddhist consckmsncss There is still umrh else which points 
in this direction with characteristic significance. In tlie narrative 
of a respected young Bralunan wbo appears in the cloister-garden 
and asks after Buddha, it is recorded : “Thus the disciples com- 
muned amaag themselves, saying : this youth Anbatths is 
respected and of high family, and he is the pupil of a respected 
Brahman, Pokkharasftti. Truly not undesited by the Bxalted 
One is such an interview with such noble youths" (Ambutthasutts). 
And Buddha’s beloved disciple, i 4 uands, says to his mastar with 
reference to a man of the noble bouse of the Mallas, ^ tttlfm 
over jgusinArft ; "Site, this Blalla Roja, ia a respected, weU*knowa 
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which a Candftia — ^the Pariah of that age>-4s mentioned in 
the sacred writings as a member of the order. For the 
lower order of the people, for those bom to toil in manual 
labour, hardened by the struggle for existence, the an- 
nouncement of the connection of misery with all forms of 
existence was not made,* nor was the dialectic of the law 

p(»raoii.^ The good will of such a respected and well-known person 
toward., this doctrine and ordinance is of the highest unpcntance. 
So then, sire, may the Kicaited One be pleased to bring it about 
that the Malta Roja shall be won to this doctrine and ordinance.” 
And Buddha willingly complies with this request of his disciple 
("Mahivagga,” vi, 36). If the texts permit any person at random, 
not specified hy name, to come to Buddha and to t>e tanght by 
him, they describe such a per.son as a rule as “a certain Brahman” 
(especially numerous instances occur in the “Angnttara-Nikaya, 
Tika-N’ipftta"). The text of the Jainas also furnish similar cases. 
In the simile of the lotus flower, which is to be delivered from the 
miry earth (m the Sfitrakndanga), the flower is not any man at 
large in need of deliverance, but “a king ” 

* By this it is not meant to imply that people of bumble origin 
in no case appear in the old texts as members of the order. 
Interesting, but standing quite alone, is the narrative which is 
attributed to the Thera (Elder) Sunita in the collection of “Sayings 
of the Elders” (Theragfithfi) ; “I have come of a humble family, 
1 was poor and needy. The wm'k which I performed was lowly, 
sweeping the withered flowers (out of temples and palaces). I was 
despised of men, looked down upon and lightly esteemed. With 
submissive mien 1 showed respect to many. Tlien I beheld (Be 
Buddha w'itb his band of monks, as be passed, the great hero, into 
the most important town of Magadha. Then I cast away my 
burden and ran to bow myself in reverence before him. Prom 
pity for me he halted, that highest among men. Then I bowed 
myself at the Master’s feet, stepped np to him and begged him, 
the highest among all beings, to accept me as a mmik. Then said 
unto me the gracious Master, the compassionator of all wolds : 
'Come hither, O monk that was the initiation which I received.” 
(Snuita further relates how be withdrew to the forest, and ttiere 
wnpt in contemplatioa, longed for delivcrence. The gods came 
to him and paid him reverence.) "Then the Master taw me, hoar 
the host of the gods sarroanded me. A amile tanke over his 
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of the painful axicatenatioti of causes and effects calculated 
to satisfy “the poor in ^irit.” “To the wise bdoo^ietb 
this law,’* it is said, "not to the foolish.” Very unlike 
the word of that Ilian, who suffered “little children to 
come unto him, for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
For children and those who are like children, the arms 
of Buddha are not opened. 

Of the several i)ersonages in the narrower circle of 
disdplcs we cannot expect to have a life-like individual 
portrait. Here, as everywhere else in the literature of 
ancient India, we always meet merely with lypes, not 
individualities. We have already touched on this pecu- 
liarity : each of the chief diciples resembles every other, 
so that one might be laken for the other, the same conglo- 
mcr.)te of perfect ])nrity, iHjrfect internal i>eace, perfect 
devotion to Buddha These are not real ind'viduals but 
the incarnated eipnt de corps of the pupils of Buddha. 

The names and the more important surrnimdings in 
the life of the individual disciples are imdoubtedly authen- 
tic. Tradition accords the foremost place among them to 
those two Brahmans, bound to each other from youth up 
in bonds of closest friendship, viz., SSriputta and 
MoggalUlna, who meet us among the converts gained 1 ^ 
Buddha in the outset of his career (p. 134, scq.). Through- 
out his and their long life they followed him faithfully, 
and they died within a short interval of each other in 
extreme old age, not long lieforc Buddha’s death. It is 
Sfiriputta whom Buddha is believed to have declared to 
be the most prominent ammig his followers: he is, it is 
said,* like the eldest son of a world-ruling monarch, who, 
following the king, helps him to put in motion the wheel 

features, and he spake these words : "By holy zeal and chaste 
living, by restraint and self-repression, thereby a man becomes a 
Brahman : that is the highest Bralunanbood.*’ 

* "Angnttara KikAya, Paficaka-NipAta.” 
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•of soverdgnty, which he sets rolling over the earth, f 
Nearest to these two Brahmans, among those who stand 
closest to Buddha, is his own cousin, /fnanda, who, when 
still a youth, adopted the garb of a monk in company with 
a whole group of young nobles of Sakya family ;* his 
brother Devadatta, whom we shall discover to be the 
npostate and traitor in the band, was likewise among these 
Sakyas. The care of Buddha’s person and the ordinary 
necessities of his daily life, were committed to i4nanda's 
hands ; often, when Buddha had left all the other disciples 
behind, it is ylnanda alone who accompanies him, and the 
narrative of Buddha’s last joumeyings and of his farewell 
addre.ss gives, as we shall see, to .Inanda a role, which 
may well entitle him to be above all others known as the 
disciple “whom the Master loved.’’ Another m^ber of 
this select circle was UpCili, who had formerly served the 
noble Sakyas as a barber, and who entered Buddha’s 
order at the same time with his maslei s He is frequently 
mentioned in the sacred writings as the first propounder 
of the ecclesiastical law of the young Church ; it is not 
improbable that he had a special share in the framing and 
the scholastic transmission of the old confessional liturgy, 
from which has sprung the whole ecclesiastical literature 
of Buddhism. Buddha’s own son, Kihula, whom be had 
begotten before leaving his father’s roof, also entered the 


t By this description of SSriputta as “eldest son of the 
Chnrch,” it was not contemplated, however, that he might be 
called to lie Buddha’s successor, the head of the Oinrch after the 
Master’s death. The notion of any head of the Church bnt Bnddha 
himself is, as we shall see, foreign to Buddhism, independently 
of the fact that tradition could not liare chosen a person more 
ill-ad<^ted to give expression to this idea, than a disciple, who 
died before Buddha. 

*One of the few dirunological statements contained in the 
sacred texts states that this happened twenty-five years before 
Bnddha’s death (“Theragfiththfi,’* fol. gsi of the Phayre MS.). 
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order, and is not unft-eqoently mentiooed with the gieatr 
diadples already named ; a imMxiinent part, however, he 
does not seem to have played in this bend. 

The Judas Iscariot among Buddha’s disciples— except 
that his machinations were unsucces^ul — ^is, as narrated^ 
Buddha’s own cousin, Dcvadatta.* Stimulated by ambi> 
tion he seems to have aimed at stepping into the place of 
Buddha, who had already grown old, and at getting the 
management of the community into his own hands. When 
Buddha does not permit this, he attempts, in conjunction 
widi Aj&tasattu, the son of king Bimbis&r, who is aiming at 
his father’s throne, to put the Master out of the way. 
Their projects fail : miracles are related, by which the life 
of the Holy One is preserved : the defeated murderers are 
attacked by fear and trembling, when they come near 
Buddha ; he speaks gently to them, and they arc converted 
to the faith ; the piece of rock which is intended to crush 
Buddha, is interrupted bv two converging mountain peaks, 
so that it merely grazes Buddha’s foot : the wild elephant, 
which is driven against Buddha in a narrow street, remains 
standing before him, paralyzed by the magic power of his 
“friendly thought,’’ and then turns tamely back. At last 
Devadatta is said to have attempted to obtain the Icader- 
(Aip of the Church in another way. He makes five 
propositions, of which we possess an account seemingly 
quite above su^icion.t On a number of points which 
affect monastic life, on which Buddha allowed a certain 


*Tbe oldest form of the narratives regarding Devadatta is to 
tic foimd in the seventh book of the "Cnllavaggs.” 

t ’'Ctdlavagga.” It is possible, but naturally it cannot be 
demoostrated, that the history of these five propositions and the 
schism bnmght aboot by Devadatta are the only historical kernsl 
«t these narratives, and that the attempts at murder are an mven* 
tion, wbidi the orthodooK Buddhist tried to tade on to the metaoty 
of the hated beretk. 
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amount of freedom of action at the discretion of the 
individual member, Devadatta attempted to subs- 
titute a more rigorous ascetic praxis for these liberal 
regulations: for instance, he insisted that a monk should 
have his camping-place all his life long in the jungle, 
while Buddha permitted him to live in the neighbourhood 
of towns and villages, and was himself accustomed to live 
there ; a monk was, furthermore, to live only cm the 
contributions which he collected on his begging excur- 
sions, and was not to accept any invitations to dine with 
the pious laity ; he was to dress himself only in clothes 
made of gathered rags ; and more of the like. Whoever 
acted otherwise, would be punished with cxpulaon from 
the community. Devadatta proposed these rules as the 
fundamental principles of a true and rigid spiritual life, in 
opposition to Buddha’s arrangements as a lax concession 
to human frailties, and he tried to draw off to himself the 
monks around Buddha ; if we may believe tradition, with 
a transient success, which llieu turned into total discom- 
fiture. Devadatta is said to have come to a deplorable 
end.* 

These arc the most prominent figures in the band of 
Buddha’s disciples ; but disciples in deed and in truth 
those alone are who give np all that is earthly to, as the 
fomula puts it, "walk in holiness, to put an end to all 
suffering : ’’ monks and nuns, with the Indian designadoos, 
"bhikkhu” (beggar, m ) and “bhikkhun!** (beggar, /.). 
But, as in the histoiy of Jesus, hazarus and Nicodemus, 
Maty and Martha, stand side by side with Peter and John, 
so Buddhism also, side by side with the male and female 
mendicants recognize male and female votaries (up&saka. 


* Acoordmg to the later wide-spread version of the narrative, 

the jaws of bell opened and swallowed him alive; the nanadve 
ct the “Cnllavagga,” as a matter of conrse, represents him gtdng 
to bell, bnt says nothing of this departure to bell in living fonn. 

XX 
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m. ; u]>dsikA, /.) of Buddha and his law, believes, who 
honour Buddha as the holy preacher of deliverance and his 
word as the word of truth, but who remain in their wordly 
position id wedlock, in the possession of their property, 
and make themselves useful to the Church, as far as they 
can, by gifts and charities of every' kind. Yet the monks 
alone, not they lay-adherents, are exclusively members 
of the Church.* 

The formation of this wider cricle of worldly believers 
has been regarded as an inconsistent relaxation of original 
Buddhism, as a concession on the part of clear and 
rigorous thought to practicability and the weakness of 
human nature. It has also been suyvposcd that in the 
oldest texts the distinction to be found is only between 
professed believers, i.e., monks, and non-believers, i.e., 

* A close examination of the relations between the monks 
proper and lay-associates must obviously be reserved for the 
sketch of “Church bife” (part Hi) It uill suffice m this place to 
point ont that the idea of lav -members (upfisaka) in Buddhist 
C^nrcb-law cannot be taken m Uic same sense as a technical 
term as that of monks (bhikkhu) . in the latter idea there is 
invidved a definite de jure relationship, m the former the rela- 
tionship is rather de facto than inherently de jure. For anyeme 
to become a bhikkhu a special procedure is necessary on the part 
of the Chnrch to complete the fact, the case of a person who 
desires to be considered an upAsaka expresses this, of conrsc, and 
the texts have in this case also, as (or everything that occurs 
with frequency, a definite formula ("I take, sire, my refuge with 
the Exalted One, and with the Doctrine, and with the Order of 
the lUsdples; may the Exalted One accept me as his votary 
[ttp&saka] from this day forward through my life, me who have 
taken refuge with him”), but no special procedure follows, no 
recognition of the upAsaka as swdi on the part of the Church. 
Purtheimore there were no ties which prohibited the Buddhist 
npAsaka from being at the same time the npAsaka of anodier 
Cfanrch (cf. “CuUav.,” v. so, 3), so that it appears in every way 
impossible to identify the position of the upAsska with anything 
we imd|satand to be among the omnponents of a Church. 
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the laity, but not that of believing monks and believing 
laity. This is wholly enoneous. The oldest traditions 
which we possess speak of the laity, who profess to be 
friends and votaries of Bnddha and the order, and the 
nature of the case compels us to attach credit to those 
traditions. There must in fact, since ever there werw 
mendicant monks in India, have also been pious isymea-, 
who gave something to these religious beggars, and there 
must also soon have grown up, whether with or without 
recognized forms and names, it is quite immaterial a 
certain relationship between definite monks or monastic 
orders and a definite laity, who felt themselves bound to 
each other, the one class to receive spiritual instruction, 
the other to obtain the little that they needed for tb.eir 
maintenance. And more than a connection of this class, 
the relation which subsisted between Buddha’s order and 
they lay-believers has not been. 

Princes and nobles, Brahmans and merchants, we find 
among those who “took their refuge in Buddha, the Law, 
and the Order,” i.e., who made their profession as lay- 
bolievers ; the wealthy and the aristocrat, it seems, here 
also exceeded the ijoor ; to reach the humble and wretched, 
the sorrowing, who endured yet another sorrow than the 
great universal sorrow of inpermanence, was not the 
province of Buddhism. 

Prominent among the “adherents” stand the two royal 
friends of Buddha, Bimbis^ra, the ruler of Magadha, and 
Pasenadi, the ruler of Kosala, both approximately of the 
same age as Buddha, and throughout their lives true pro- 
tectors of his Church. Then comes Jlvaka, the renowned 
phyrician-in-ordinary to Bimbis^,* who was appointed 
by the king to undertake medical attendance, not on him 
and his women only, but also on Buddha and Buddha’s 

^The story of Jtvoka and the wonderful cares which he 
efiects is related in the Bighth Book of the “Mahtvagga.** 
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order ; next, the merchant An&thapindika, 'who had 
presented to the order the garden of Jetavana, Buddha’s 
favourite place of resort. In all important places which 
Buddha touched in the course of his wanderings, he found 
bands of such lay-believers, who went out to meet him, 
arranged for assemblies, in which Buddha spoke, who gave 
him and his companions their meals, who placed their 
residences and gardens at their disposal, or made them 
over to the order as Chimch property. If he went wander- 
ing about with hundreds of his disciples, pious votaries 
were sure to accompany him on his journey with carts and 
waggons, and they brought necessaries of life, salt, and 
oil with them, for each m his turn to prepare the wanderer 
a meal, and crowds of needy folk followed in their train 
to snatch the remains of these provisions. 


Women. 

Buddha and his disciples did ntjl: and could not fail 
to come into contact with women : every begging excur- 
sion,* every repast at the house of a lay-member, at which 
the female members of the household appeared with the 
master of the house and listened after the repast to spiritual 
instruction, necessarily involved such meetings. 'The seclu- 
sion of women from the outer world, which later custom has 
enjoined, was quite unheard of in ancient India ; women 
took their share in the intellectual life of the people, and 
the most delicate and tenderest of the epic poems of the 
Twdians show US how well they could understand and 
appreciate true womanhood. 

But was it possible for a mind like Buddha, who in 

* It was, as a mle, women who, in the bouses of the laity, 
answered the monks wtio went on begging exenrsiems, and handed 
them food into iheir howto. — Caltovaggia, viii, 5, ». 
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the severe determination of renundation had torn himself 
away from all that is attractive and lovely in this world, 
was he given the faculty to understand and to value 
woman’s nature? And were those ideals, which evoked 
the exertions of Buddha’s disciples, calculated in their 
impersonal transcendentalism, to kindle and satisfy 
women’s hearts, to be even realized in their rigmous and 
stem consequences by womanly feeling? 

Women are to the Buddhist of all the snares which the 
tempter has spread for men, the most dangerous ; in women 
are embodied all the powers of infatuation, which bind the 
mind of the world. The ancient story books of the 
Buddhists are full of narratives and illustrations of the 
incorrigible artifice of women. "Unfathomably deep, like 
a fish’s course in the water,” the moral of one such 
histoty runs, “is the character of women, robbers with 
many artifices, with whom truth is hard to find, to whom 
a lie is like the truth and the tnjth like a lie.” — “Master,” 
Buddha is asked by /fnanda, “how shall we behave before 
women?”— “You should shun their gaze, /Inanda.” — But 
if we do see them, master, what then are we to do?” — 
“Not speak to them, /Inanda.” — “But if we do speak to 
them, master, what then?” — “Then you must watch over 
yourselves, ylnanda.” 

We are told, and some trustworthy memory may 
possibly be at the bottom of this tradition, that for a long 
time only men were iiennitted to be received into Buddha’s 
order, and that it was only with grave misgiving that 
Buddha yielded to the pressure of his foster-mother, 
Mahfipaj^pati, to receive women also as his disdples.* 

* "Ctillavagga,’’ x, t. Agreeably to this, nnns do not appear 
as disciples in the narratives of Bnddha’s first experiences as a 
teacher.— The confession formnlar>', "Pfitimokkha,” notably one 
of the oldest literary monuments of Buddhism, mentions the nnns 
at every step, and king Asoka also remembers them in the Bdict 
of Bairftt. 
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^*As in a field of rice, i4nanda, which is in full vigour, the 
disease breaks out vphich is called mildew, — ^tben the vigour 
of that field of rice continues no longer, — so also, An&nda, 
if women be admitted in a doctrine and to an order to 
renounce the world and go into homelessness, holy living 
does not last long. — If, rinanda, in the doctrine and the 
order, which the Perfect One has founded, it were not 
conceded to women to go out from their homes into home- 
lessness, holy living would remain preserved, rinanda, for 
a long time ; the pure doctrine w'ould abide for a thousand 
years. But now, Ananda, that, in the doctrine and order, 
which the Perfect One has founded, women renounce the 
wcM'ld and go into homelessness, under these circums- 
tances, rinanda, holy living will not be long preserved ; 
only five hundred years, .Ananda, will the doctrine of the 
truth abide.” 

The narratives of the sacred writings, accordingly, 
unmistakably keep the female disdplcs, who have donned 
the garb of nuns, at a certain distance from the master, 
both in spiritual gfiiccs and in daily life. Buddhism has 
not had a Mary of Bethany. Buddha announces the rules, 
which he lays down for the order of nuns, to the monks 
and merely causes them to reach the nuns through them : 
and these regulations keep the nuns as regards the monks 
in perfectly submissive subjection : throughout they are 
treated merely as a tolerated, and reluctantly tolerated, 
element in the Church. Not one of the female disciples is 
near the master when he is dying, and it is made a matter 
of reproach to .(fnanda, that he has granted access to 
Bttddha’s corpse to women, whose tears bedewed the corpse. 
”0 Kriton, let some one lead this woman home,” says 
Socrates, when Xanthippe appears in his prison to take a 
last farewell of hiin 

Thus, between the spirit, which animated Buddha and 
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Buddha’s disciples, and that which woman’s nature is and 
gives and seeks, there was a fundamental difference, which 
could not be reconciled But instead we find the women 
of India all the more zealously engaged as fellow-labourers 
through charity, assistance, and service, in those practical 
spheres which the young Church opened up for religious 
usefulness. The stupendous munificence, which met the 
Buddhist order at every step, prrx^eedcd in great measure, 
perhaps in the greatest measiwe, from women. 

In the sacred texts the type of a female votary of 
Buddha, as she ought to be, with her indefatigable zeal 
as a giver and as a helper, is the honourable matron 
Visikha. She is a rich citizen commoner at Savatthi, the 
chief town of Kosala, the mother of many blooming 
children, the grandmother of countless grandchildren. 
Every one invites Visakha to sacrifical ceremonies and 
banquets, and has the <lishes offered to her first ; a guest 
like her brings luck to the house. It is Visakha, who is 
represented to have made the first liberal preparations on 
a large scale to provide for Buddha’s disciples who came 
to Slvatthi, the chief necessaries of life. I here insert the 
narrative in point ;* it gives at once an intelligible picture 
of what people in the young brotherhcxxl thought as to 
giving and receiving and as to which of the two is the 
more blessed : the only benefactor, who must be thanked, 
is not he who gives anything to Buddha and his order, but 
Buddha who accepts the gift and thereby puts the giver in 
the position to practice the virtue of charity and to become 
partaker of that reward, which is promised to this virtue. 

Buddha is one day dining with his disciples at 
Visakh&’s. After dinner Visdkhd approaches him and 
says: ’’Eight requests, sire, I make of the Exalted One” 


* “Mahkvagga,’’ viii, 15. 
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— "The Perfect, VisfikhS, are too exalted to be able to 
grant every wish." — "What is allowable, site, and what 
is unblamable.’’ — "Then speak, VisSkhi.’’ 

"I desire as long as I live, sire, to give the brotherhood 
clothes for the rainy season, to give food to stranger monks 
who arrive here, to give food to monks who are passing 
through, to give food to sick brethren, to give food to the 
attendants on the sick, to give medicine to the sick, to 
distribute a daily dole of cooked rice, to give bathing 
dresses to the sisterhood of nuns." 

"What object hast thou in view, Visiikha, that thou 
approachest the Perfect One with these eight wishes?" 

(Vis&khd now explains her several wishes. So she 
says :) 

"A monk, O sire, who comes frwn foreign parts, does 
not know the streets and lanes and he goes about weary to 
collect alms. When he has partaken of the food which I 
shall provide for the monks who arrive, he may then, when 
he has inquired the ways and the streets, go out refreshed 
to collect alms. This end, O sire, I have in view ; there- 
fore I deare as long as I live to give food to monks when 
they arrive. — And again, sire, a monk who is travelling 
through will, if he has to seek for food for himself, fall 
behind his caravan, or will arrive late when he intends to 
rest, and he will walk <m his journey wearily. If he has 
partaken of the food which I shall have provided for monks 
who are passing through, be will not fall behind his 
caravan, and he will arrive in proper time at the place 
where he intends to rest, and he will walk on his journey 
refre^ed. This object I have in view, sire ; therefore 
1 desire, as long as I live, to give food to the monks who 
are p^ng through. — It has happened, sire, that nuns were 
bathing naked together in the river Aciravatt (Rapti) at 
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the same bathiag: place with prostitutes. The postitutes, 
Mte, mocked the nuns, saying : 'Most respected ones, what 
do you need of your holy life, as long as you are young? 

Is it not proper to gratify desire ? When you are old you 
may begin a holy life, so both will be yours, this life and 
that which is to come. ’ When the nims, were thus mocked 
by the prostitutes, they were put out of temper. Improper, 
sire, is nakedness for a woman, obscene and objectionable. 
This, sire, I consider ; therefore I desire, as long as I live, 
to provide bathing-dresses for the sisterhood of nuns.” \y 
And Buddha says ; “Good, VisflkhS ! thou doest well, 
that thou, seeking this reward, askest the Perfect One for 
these eight wishes. I grant thee these eight wishes, 
Visakha.” 

Then the Holy One praised Visakha, the mother of 
Migara, in these words ; 

"Who gives food and drmk with generons readiness. 

The follower of the Holy One, rich in virtues, 

Who, witliout grudging, gives gifts for the reward of heaven, 
Wlto puts an end to pain, is ever intent on bringing joy. 
Obtains the reward of a heavenlj- life. 

She walks the .shining, oommcmlable path, 

Free from pain, she joyfully reaps for a very long period 
The reward of good deeds in the happy realm of heaven above.” 

Pictures like this of Visakha, benefactresses of the 
Church, with their inexhaustible religious zeal, and their 
not less inexhaustible resources of money, are certainly, 
if anything ever was, drawn from the life of India in those 
daj's : they cannot be left out of sight, if we desire to get 
an idea of the actots who made the oldest Buddhist com- 
munity what it was. 
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Buddha’s Opponents. 

Now that we have made the arquamtance of disdples 
and friends, our next inquiry is about the enemies and 
about the battles in which the new go^el had to prove its 
strength. If we might believe the Buddhist texts on this 
subject, Buddha’s cairer was nothing but one great uninte- 
rrupted victorious march. Wherever he comes, the masses, 
it is told us time after time, flock to him. The other 
teachers are deserted ; they are silent if he "raises his lion 
voice in the assemblies.” Whoever hears his discourse, 
is converted 

This picture certainly does not wholly correspond with 
the truth, and we can, on some points at least, Icani the 
actual facts tolerably w'ell. 

Above all it must be borne in mind that Buddha did 
not find himself like other reformers face to face with a 
great, united power, capable of resistance, and determined 
to resist, in which was embodied the old which he attacked 
and desired to replace by the new 

People are accustomed to speak of Buddhism as 
opposed to Brahmanism, somewhat in the way that it is 
allowable to speak of Lutheranism as an opponent of the 
papacy. But if they mean, as they might be inclined from 
this parallel to do, to picture to themselves a kind of 
Brahmanical Church, which is assailed by Buddha, which 
opposed its resistance to its operations like the resistance 
of the party in possession to an upstart, they are mistaken. 
Buddha did not find himself in the presence a Brahmani- 
cal hierarchy, embracing the whole people, overshading 
the whole popular life. In the eastern districts rehgious 
movmnent, allowing itself free play, had ramified in many 
sq;iarate directions ; sects upcm sects exist side by side, at 
peace or at war as circumstances determined. The cham- 
{Hotia of the Veda, of Brahmanism, are really not more than 
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one among many parties, and, indeed, to all appe/.ance, 
by no means an especially powerful one. They wanted 
altogether compact organization ; least of all did they, at 
any rate in the territories in which Buddha’s work was 
prosecuted, represent a state-Chnrch or bad they power to 
enforce their commands by the assistance of w’orldly 
pou'er. Their personal prestige was by no means un- 
disputed there. From the great Brahman, who as an 
officer of high rank oppressed the people in the king’s 
name and then deceived the king in turn, down to the 
small clerics, who, if invited to dine, made themselves 
disagreeably conspicuous by their behaviour at table, their 
personal appearance and manner of life provoked criticism, 
and men did not withhold that criticism. Long since a 
Samana (an ascetic) had come to be not a hair lighter in 
popular estimation than a Brahman. The Veda, the great 
patent of nobility of the Brahman class could not possibly 
give them a claim to fKJwer and popularity, such even as 
that the Pharisees had in the Mosaic law. Who among 
the people cared for the Veda, for the abstruse theories 
of sacrifice, the language of which no one imderstood, or 
for the ancient hymns, the language of which was still less 
understood, the hymns to forgotten deties, the heirlooms 
of grammarians and antiquaries? The propitiatory 
sacrifice with its plain external conception of guilt and 
purification, behind which the greedy exaction of a 
priestcraft laj’ concealed, must have kept alive in earnest 
and clear thinking natures, ill-will towards this priesthood. 

Thus Brahmanism was n<^ to Buddha an aiemy whose 
conquest be wO'Uld have been unable to effect. He may 
often have found the local influence of respected Brahmans 
an obstacle in his path,* but against this a hundred other 

* The insignificant part which the western portions of 
Hindostan (the countries the Kora-pancUft, and so forth} play 
in the narration of Bnddha’s wanderings arises not only fron 
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Brahmans stood by him as his disciples or had declared for 
him as lay members.* Here no struggle on a large scale 
has taken place. The Brahmans had not the weapons of 
the world without at their disposal in such a warfare, and 
wh^ the arbitrament was of intellectual weapons, they 
were sure to lose. 

Buddha discredited the sacrificial system ; he censured 
with bitter irony the knowledge of Vedic scribes as sheer 
folly, if not as shameless swindle ; Brahmanical pride of 
caste was not more gently handled. He who repeats the 
lays and sayings of the poetic sages of antiquity and then 
fandes himself a sage, is like a plebeian or a slave, who 
should moimt up to the place from which a king has 
addressed his retinue, and speak the same words and then 
fancy himself also a king.t The pupil believes what the 
teacher has believed, the teacher what he has received from 
the teachers before him. “Like a chain of blind men, I 
take it, is the discourse of the Brahmans; he who is in 
front sees nothing, he who is in tlie middle sees nothing, 
he who is behind sees nothing, what then? Is not, if this 
be so, the faith of the Brahmans vain 

The classical expression of the views of the old 
Buddhist Church, and, we say, of Buddha, regarding the 

their temoteness, bnt also in a not less degrees from the more 
powerful position which the Br&hmans ocenpied there, in the old 
home of the Vedic faith. Wlien the law of Mann (9,215) gives 
anthorky for expelling all heretical people from the state, there 
is in this a claim of Brahmanism which a code framed in the east 
could scarcely have dared to advance. 

• It is worthy of (Aservation that the usage of the Buddhist 
texts in no way connects with the word "Brahman” the notiou 
of an enemy to the cause of Buddha, in the way that in the New 
Testament Pharisees and Scribes appear as the standing enemies 
of Jesus 

t Sic Ambaffasntta (Otgha-Nikftya). 

I Canklsnttanta (Hajihima K.). 
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value of the Vedic sacrificial cult, is contained in a conver* 
sation of Buddha with a Brahman of position, who had 
asked Buddha about the essentials of a proper sacrifice.* 
Buddha then narrates the story of a powerful and 
successful king of bygone days, who, after ^lendid 
victories and the conquest of the whole earth, formed the 
resolution of making a great offering to the gods. He 
summoned his family priest and asked his instructions, as 
to how he should set about his project. The priest 
admonishes him before offering a sacrifice, to establish first 
of all peace, prosperity, and security in his kingdom. Not 
until all injustices in the land are repaired, does he proceed 
to sacrifice. And at his sacrifice no life of sentient creature 
is taken ; no cattle and sheep are killed ; no trees are 
hewn down ; no grass is cut. The servants of the king 
perform their work in connection with the sacrifice, not 
under pressure and in tears, in fear of the overseer’s verge ; 
each works willingly, as bis own inclination prompts him. 
Libations of milk, oil, and honey are offered, and thus the 
king’s sacrifice is performed. But there is, Buddha goes 
on to say, yet another offering, easier to perform than that, 
and yet higher and more blessed ; where men make gifts 
to pious monks, where men build dwelling-places for 
Buddha and his order. And there is yet a liigher offering : 
where a man with believing heart takes his refuge with 
Buddha, vnlth the Doctrine, with the Order, when a man 
robs no being of its life, when a man puts far from him 
lying and deceit. Aud there is yet a higher offering : 
where a man separates as a monk from joy and sorrow' and 
sinks himself in holy repose. But the highest offering, 
which a man can bring, and the highest blessing of which 
he can be made participator, is, when he obtains ddiver- 


* E&fadantasfltta of the D^ha-Nikftya. 
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^ce and gains this knowledge ; I ^11 not again return 
to this world. This is the highest perfection of all 
offering. 

Thus speaks Buddha ; the Brahman hears his discourse 
believingly, and says: “I take my refuge with Buddha, 
with the Doctrine and with the Order.” He had himself- 
intended to perform a great sacrifice, and had hundreds of 
animals ready for it. 'T let them loose and set them free,” 
he says, “let them enjoy green grass, let them drink cool 
water, let the cool wind fan them.” 

The expressions which we here find need no commen- 
tary to clearly elicit from them the attitude of the Buddhists 
towards the ancient cult. Wc do not hear how the 
Brahmans on their part fortified their position, what proce- 
dure they adopted against the new faith ; but, if we 
possessed Brahmauical sketches of Buddha’s appearance, 
our conviction would hardly be thereby destroj'ed, that 
from the very beginning the intrinsic superiority as well 
as the external advantage in this struggle w'as on the side 
of Buddha’s disciples. 

Buddha found in the rival ascetic leaders and their 
monastic orders more subtle and dangerous opponents 
than in the champions of the ancient faith. The spirit 
which animated many of these communities was allied to 
the spirit on which Buddha’s own work was based. If we 
read the sacred books of the Jainas, it seems as if we heard 
Buddhists speaking. 

We have no quite reliable opinion as to the terms upon 
which the monks of the rival communities mixed with each 
other. Openly expressed enmity appears to have not 
always prevailed ; it was not unusual for members to visit 
each other in their hermitages, to exchange civilities, to 
i^eak to each other coolly and temperately on dogmatic 
subjects. That there was notwithstanding an incessant 
play of intrigue in progress will be obvious ; where the 
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object in view was to deprive each other ol the protectu 
of influential personages no trouble was spared. Kiitj, 
Asoka found occasion in his edicts to point out to ttu. 
spiritual brotherhoods, that he is only doing an injury i 
his own faith who thinks to set it in a clear light b}‘ 
abusing the adherents of another faith. But whethr 
Buddha himself and the disciples immediately round him 
descended from the heights of holy meekness, on which 
the orthodox tradition enthrones them, to this religious 
scramble, is a point on which we are forbidden to hazard 
a conjecture. 

What more than anything else distinguished Buddha 
from the most of his rivals w-as his dissentient attitude 
towards the self-mortifications, in which they saw the path 
to deliverance.* We saw how, according to tradition, 
Buddha himself in the period of search through ■which he 
passed when a young man, had endured self -mortifications 
in their most rigorous severitj’, and had found out their 
fruitlessness in his own case. What drives earthly 
thoughts out of the soul is not fasting and bodily agony, 
but self-culture, above all the struggle for knowledge, and 
for this struggle man derives the iK>wer only from an 
external life, which is far removed alike from luxury and 
fn>m privation, and still more from self-inflicted pain. In 


* 1 take the following passage.*; from one of the sacred texts 
of the Niggantha- or Jama-sect, founded by Buddha's contem- 
porary N&tapntta ; “By day moticmless as a statue, the counten- 
ance turned to the sun, permitting himself to bum on a place 
exposed to the suu’s rays, by night cowering, unclothed . . . 
by this conspicuous, great, intense, prominent, precious, efiBcaci- 
ons, rich, promising, noble, exalted, high, snpreme, consptenons, 
%ery potent exercise of penance he appeared verv debilitated 
. . . with penance richly covered, but impoverished in fiesh 
and blood like a fire covered over w^ith heaps of ashes, shining 
brilliantly through penance, through radiance, in noUeness of 
the radiance of penance, these he stands.” 
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rie sennoQ at Benares, in which tradition has undertaken 
draw up something; like a programme of Buddha’s 
j^>erations,* polemic directed against those errors of gloomy 
'scetics is not absent ; the way which leads to deliverance 
okeeps itself as far from all self-mortification as it steers 
'dear on the other side of earthly pleasure ; the one as well 
as the other is there termed unworthy and vain. The 
true ^ritual life is once compared to a lute, the strings of 
which must not be too loose nor stretched too tensely, if 
it is to give a correct sound The balance of the faculties, 
the internal harmony, is that which Buddha commands his 
followers to aim at securing. 

So far as moral living can maintain a healthy develop- 
meat on the ground and within the limits to which Indian 
monasticism is once for all by its nature confined, so far 
we must claim for Buddha’s work the merit of such inherent 
soundness. He has seen through the cnvelc^ing husks 
which conceal the kernel of the ethical more clearly than 
his contemporaries, and has bequeathed to the community 
of his followers this knowledge of the subject, the clear 
rejection of everything which is foreign thereto. It may 
be chance that has given his doctrine the victory over the 
doctrines of his rival contemporaries centuries after the 
deaths of all ; but possibly the more the darkness which 
covers these centuries for us is dissipatetl, this game of 
chance may the more resemble the operation of a law of 
necessity. 


Buddha’s Method of Teaching. 

Our task is now to give some idea of the form of 
Buddha’s teaching ; — we reserve the attempt to unfold its 
purport ftx the following Part. Buddha’s whole work was 


•See shove p. laj . 
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.carried on oial commuiucatirni ; written he has no* 
Writing iteslf was in all probability not unknown in hi 
day, but certainly bookwriting was unheard of. Briei 
written cammunications, brief written notifications, appear 
to have been common in India even at that time : books 
were not written, but learned by rote and taught from 
merhory. Those extensive treatises, such as were address- 
ed by the apostles in the form of letters to the early 
Christian Churches, and which cast so rich a light on the 
history of those Churches and circles of thought, are wholly 
wanting in Buddhist literature. 

Buddha spoke, not Sanscrit, but, like every one 
around him,* the po[iular idiom of eastern Hindostan. We 
can by inscriptions and the analogies of a closely allied, 
probably South Indian popular dialect, the Pali, obtain tn 
adequate picture of this dialect : a soft and agreeably- 
sounding langirage, uhich is distinguished from the 
Sanscrit by the same smoothing down of the conjoined 
consonants, the same tendency to vocalic terminations, 
which gives the Italian its character as opposed to the 
1/atin language. People said multe for muktas (“free’*), 
■vijju. for vidyut (“the h'ghtning”), as the Italian says 
Jalli for facli, ama for amal. The syntax was simple and 

* The Brahmans also of this eastern land spoke undoubtedly 
in their daily intercourse the popular dialect; bad the Sanscrit 
been here, as we find it later in the dramas, the language of the 
upper classes, some trace of this cirrurastanee must have shown 
itself in the sacred P&li text.s. But, as far as I know, there is no 
reference to be found in them (except), perhaps, at "Cnllavagga,” 
V, 3i) to the Sanscrit, which to all appearances was not, setting 
aside the Brahman schools, known in wider circles. And this is 
not at all difficult to account for, as the Sanscrit belongs originally 
to the western parts of Hindostan) its universal employment as 
the language of the educated classes thremgb all India, it has, as 
also the inscriptions teach us, first acquired at a much later period. 
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^ot vety well suited to express fine and sharp shades of 
,l^lectic. 

f In the early Church, moreover, no special importance 
''was attached to the dialect in which the doctrine of 
deliverance had been first preached. Buddha’s words are 
confined to no language. “1 direct, O disciples," traditicm* 
makes him say, "that each individual learn the wcards of 
Buddha in his own tongue." 

Anyone who reads the lectures which the sacred texts 
put in Buddha's mouth, can scarcely refrain from asking 
whether the form, in which he himself taught his doctrine, 
can possibly have resembled these self-same panoramas of 
abstract and often abstruse structures with theur endless 
repetitions piled high upon each other. Should we not 
like to see in the picture of those early times something 
else beside merely a living spuit oi>erating with the fresh 
vigour of youth in the circle of master and pupils, and 
should we not for that reason be inclined to chmmate from 
this picture all that imparts to it an air of tension and 
fiction? And at the same time js it natural, when we 
endeavour to obtain a representation of Buddha’s teaching 
and preaching, for us to resort to another source beside 
the tradition of the Buddhist Church, that is, when 
thought, consciously or unconsciously, recurs to the 
teaching of Jesus? Those homely sentences with their 
totally unstudied extenial setting and their deep internal 
wealth, seem to wear that very form, from which we may 
infer that it, or some similar form, may have accompanied 
the dissemination of the Buddhist doctrine, as long as the 
^?mt of the early ages survived. 

Reflections such as these are not easy to repress, but 
lustorical treatment, before cenmnitting itself to them, will 


• "Cttllavag®!,*' V. a, I. 
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do well not to leave untested the ground and foundation 
on which they rest. 

It cannot be forgotten that the fundamental differences 
of the thoughts and the dispositions with which the early 
Chsistian and early Buddhist communities dealt, were such 
that these differences must also find expression in the 
method of religious instruction. 

Where the pine sentiment of the simple, believing 
heart is supreme, where there arc children to whom the 
the Father in heaven has given His kingdom to possess, 
there the brief and homely language, which comes from 
the depth of a pure heart, may touch the proper chords 
more effectually than the highly organized development 
of a system of ideas. But the mode of thinking of the 
world in which Buddha lived, moves in other paths: for 
it all weal and woe, depend on knowledge and ignorance ; 
ignorance is the ultimate root of all evil, and the sole 
power, which can strike at the root of this evil, is know- 
ledge, Deliverance is, therefore, above all, knowledge ;* 

* This mode of viewing things is not capable of a more signi- 
ficant and at the same time naive expression Uian that which it 
has found in the narrative of the Singhalese Church records of the 
first conversation of Mahinda, the converter of Ceylon, with the 
king Devfinampiya Tissa (circ. 250 B.c.l. The Thera (elder) 
proceeds to a formal examination of the king in logic, "to fimd 
out ; does the king possess a clear understanding There is 
a mango tree near. The Thera asks ; "What is this tree called, 
O great king?" “It is called mango, sire " "Are there, O great 
king, beside this mango tree yet other mango trees or are there 
not?" “There are, sire, many other mango trees.” "Are there, 
O great king, beside this mango tree and those mango trees still 
other trees ?" "There are, sire ; but tliey are not mango trees." 
■"Arc there beside those other mango trees and non-mango trees 
yet another tree?" "Yes, sire, this mango tree here." "Well done, 
great king, thou art clever," The Thera proceeds to apply another 
test which the king stands as successfully. "Beside thy relatives 
and the non-relatives, is there any other man, O great king?" 
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and the preaching of deliverance can be nothing less or 
more than the exposition of this knowledge, which means 
the unfolding of a series of abstract notions and abstract 
propositions. 

If, therefore, we do not wish, out of deference to a 
universal feeling of probability, which has based its 
standard on a ground other than Indian, to destroy the 
singularity and continuity of IndiaSn developments, we 
must be on our guard against making a fanciful picture 
of Buddha, as if he were one of those aboriginal natures 
living only amid the concrete and tangible, to whom the 
spirit is everything, the letter nothing. His thoitght 
drew its nourishment from the long course of metaphysical 
speculation which preceded him ; he shares the delight in 
the metaphysical which is inherent in the Indian blood, 
the taste for abstraction, classification, and construction, 
and viewing him from this aspect, we should compare him 
not so much to the founder of Christianity, as to its 
theological champions, something such as Origen was. 
Thus we cannot refuse credence to the tradition which, in 
however many forms it makes Buddha speak, yet repre- 
sents the particular weight of his teaching as lying in 
great lectures, beside which dialogue and parable, fable 
and sententious sayings, appear to be something merely 
adv^titious or marginal. 

The Vedic literature gives us a picture of the forensic 
style of dogmatic teaching and debate, which had 
established itself long before Buddha’s time in the 
Brahmanical schools and on the sacrifical ground. 

“Myself, sire.” “Well done, great king, a man is neither relative 
nor non-relative to himself.” "Thereupon the Blder said,” the 
narrative proceeds, “that the king is clever and that he will be 
able to understand the doctrine, and he ptoponnded to him the 
parable of the elephant’s foot.” Bvddhaghosa, in the Vinaya 
Pitaka, vci. iii, p, 344. 
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The word which is to convey holy things, needs 
a fitting garb : the setting of spiritual discourse 
bears a solemn, sacred character, the stateliness of 
which soon changes to ponderous gravity. The personal 
bearing of the ^>eaker also is not a matter of indifference : 
a strict ceremonial regulates his appearance and his move- 
ments. Thus men were wont to think in Brahman circles 
long before Buddha’s time, thus they were wont to think 
in the Buddhist Church at the time in which our texts 
were compiled. Are we to suppose that Buddha and the 
circles around him, standing in the middle between this 
epoch and that, felt differently from both? However 
widely form, tone, and movement in the didactic lectures, 
which we find in the sacred texts, may differ from what 
appears to us the natural and necessary manner of living, 
^x>ken language, anyone who knows how to apply different 
standards to things differing in their conditions, will find 
it not impossible to believe that the solemnly earnest style 
of address of Buddha was much more nearly allied to the 
type of the addresses preserved to us by tradition, than to 
that which our feeling of the natural and the probable 
might be tempted to substitute for it. 

The periods of these addresses in their motionless and 
rigid uniformity, on which no lights and shadows fall, are 
an accurate picture of the world as it presented itself to 
the eye of that monastic fraternity, the grim world of 
origination and decease, which goes on like clockwork in 
an ever uniform course, and behind which rests the still 
deep of the Nirvhna. In the words of this ministry, there 
is heard no sound of working within, no voice of yearning, 
nothing which — passing from person to person with the 
power which the utterance of a superior man {lossesses, 
and with all the relentlessness which is inseparable from 
that power — ^may fasten on the hearers. No impassioned 
entreating of men to come to the faith, no bitterness for 
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the unbelieving who remains afar off. In these addresses, 
one word, one sentence, lies beside another in stony still- 
ness, whether it expresses the most trivial thing or the 
most important. As worlds of gods and worlds of men are, 
for the Buddhist consciousness, ruled by everlasting neces- 
sity, so also are the worlds of ideas and of verities : for 
these, too, there is one, and only one, necessary form of 
knowledge and expression, and the thinker does not make 
this form but he adopts what is ready to hand — as Buddha 
speaks, so comitless Buddhas in countless ages of the world 
have spoken and will speak. Therefore, everything which 
resembles a free or arbitrary dealing of the mind with the 
material, must be absent from the diction of this ministra- 
tion of salvation ; every idea, every thought, has the same 
right to be heard in full and uncurtailed at the place which 
belongs to it, and thus those endless repetitions accumulate 
which Buddha’s disciples were never tired of listening to 
anew, and alwa3’s honouring afresdi as the necessary garb 
of holy thought, as something which should be so and not 
otherwise. One might often fancy that at Buddha’s time 
the human mind had not yet discovered the magic word 
which joins together the lengths of disconnected co- 
ordinates into one compact whole, the insignificant but 
powerful word “and.” Hear how one of the most re- 
nowned discourses expresses the thought that all man’s 
senses and the world, which they apprehened, are attacked 
and wasted by the sorrow-bringing powers of the earthly 
and the impermanent as by a flaming fire.* 

Then said the Exalted One to the disciples: “Every- 
thing, O disciples, is in flames. And what Everything, O 
disc^les, is in flames? The eye, O disciples, is in flames, 
the visible is in flames, the knowledge of the visible is in 
fliames, the contact with the visible is in flames, the feeling 
which arises from contact with the visible, be it pleasure, 


* "IjUhftvagga,” i, si. 
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be it pain, be it neither pleasure nor pain, this also is in 
flames. By what fire is it kindled ? By the fire of desire, 
by the fire of hate, by the fire of fascination, it is kindled ; 
by birth, old age, death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, 
despair, it is kindled : thus I say. The ear is in flames, 
the audible is in flames, the knowledge of the audible is in 
flames, the contact with the audible is in flames, the feeling 
which arises from contact with the audible, be it pleasure, 
be it pain, be it neither pleasure nor pain, this also is in 
flames. By what fire is it kindled ? By the fire of desire, 
by the fire of hate, by the fire of fascination, it is kindled ; 
by birth, old age, death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, 
despair, it is kindled ; thus I say. The sense of smelt is 
in flames — and then follows for the third time the same 
series of propositions ; — the tongue is in flames ; the body 
is in flames ; the mind is in flames ; — each time the same 
detail follows unabridged.” Then the address goes on : — 
"Knowing this, O disciples, a wi.ie, noble hearer of 
the word become.s wearied of the eye, he becomes wearied 
of the visible, he becomes wearied of the knowledge of the 
visible, he becomes wearied of contact with the visible, 
he becomes wearied of the feeling which arises from contact 
with the visible, be it pleasure, be it pain, be it neither 
pleasure nor pain. He becomes wearied of the ear, — and 
then follows one after the other the whole series of ideas 
as above.” The address concludes: — 

"While he becomes wearied thereof, he bect>mes free 
from desire ; free from desire he becomes delivered ; in 
the delivered arises the knowledge : I am delivered ; 
re-birth is at an end, perfected is holiness, duty done ; 
there is no more returning to this world ; he knows this.” 

The address on the flames of the conflagration of the 
senses purparts to have been delivered by Buddha to the 
thousand hermits of Uruvelfl,* when they had already oon- 


* Vide antea, p. 133. 
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Siessed the faith and received ioitiatioa, when in them, as 
\be texts are wont to express it, "the pure and moteless 
eye of the truth was awakened ; whatever is subject to 
the law of origination, every such thing is also subject 
to the law of decease.” But if the object be to bring 
the doctrine of suffering and of deliverance near to a novice, 
who is still far from the revelation of Buddha, the variations 
erf the sacred writings assume a somewhat different form. 
As a specimen of their t}T)e, place may here be given to 
the narrative of the village-fathers of the eighty thousand 
villages of the hfagadha kingdom, who were assembled 
round the king of Magadha, and at the end of their 
deliberations were sent by him to Buddha. t 

"But when the king of Magadha, Seniya Bimbisdra, 
had instructed the eighty thousand village elders in the 
laws of the visible world, he dismissed them and said; 
Friends, ye have now been instructed by me in the rules 
of the visible universe ; go now and approach him, the 
Bxalted One ; he, the Exalted One, will instruct you in 
the things of the hereafter.” Then the eighty thousand 
village elders went to the mountain Gijjhakflta (vulture 
peak). At that time the venerable Sagata was on duty 
with the Exalted One. The eighty thousand village elders 
went on to where the venerable Sagata was ; when they 
had come up to him, they said to the venerable S&gata ; 
"Here come eighty thousand village elders, sire, to see 
the Exalted One. Come, sire, vouchsafe to us to see the 
Exalted One.” "Tarrj' here a while, my friends, that 
I may announce you to the Exalted One.” Then vanished 
the venerable SSgata from the steps (at the entrance to 
the monastery) in the presence of the eighty thousand 
village elders, and before their eyes rose up in the pre- 
sence of the Exalted One and spoke to the Exalted One : 


t “Mabftvagga,” v, i. 
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*‘The eighty thousand village elders are come hither, sire, 
to see the Hxalted One. Sire, let the Exalted One be 
pleased to do what he now thinks right for the occaaon.*’ 
“Then place a seat for me, Sigata, in the shadow <rf the 
monastery.” "Yes, sire,” replied the venerable S4gata 
to the Exalted One, took a stool, vanished before the face 
of the Exalted One, came up again before the face of the 
eighty thousand village elders and before their eyes on 
the steps, and prepared a seat in the shadow of the monas- 
tery. Then the Exalted One went out of the monastery 
and took a seat on the stool which had been set for him 
in the shadow of the monastery. Then the eighty thou- 
sand xillage elders approached to where the Exalted One 
was ; when they had come up to him they bowed them- 
selves before the Exalted One and sat down near him. 
But the eighty thousand village elders directed thdr 
thoughts to the venerable SSgata alone, and therefore not 
to the Exalted One. Then the Exalted One knew in his 
mind the thoughts of the eighty thousand village elders, 
and said to the venerable Sagata : "Come, SSgata, show 
yet greater marvels of superhuman ability.” “Yes, sire,” 
the venerable SSgata answered the Exalted One, rxjse up 
into the air, and walked on high in the atmosphere, stood, 
descended, sat dovni, emitted smoke and flames, and 
vanished. When the venerable Sagata had exhibited in 
various ways, on high in the atmosphere, such marvels of 
superhuman power, he bowed his head at the feet of the 
Exalted One, and said to the Exalted One : "My master, 
sire, is the Exalted One ; I am his disciple ; my master, 
sire, is the Exalted One ; I am his disciple.” Thereupon 
thought the eighty thousand village elders: "truly this 
is glorious, truly it is wonderful : if the disciple is so 
exceedingly mighty and exceedingly powerful, what will 
the Master be!” and they directed their thoughts to the 
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Exalted One alone and not to the venerable Sdgata. Then 
the Exalted One knew in his mind the thoughts of the 
eighty thousand village elders, and preached to them the 
word according to the law, as it is; the discourse on 
giving, the discourse on uprightness, the discotirse on the 
heavens, the comiption, vanity, impurity of desires, the 
glory of being free from desire. When now the Exalted 
One perceived that their thoughts were prepared, suscep* 
tible, free from obstructions, elevated, and directed to- 
wards him, he preached to them what is pre-eminently the 
teaching of the Buddhas, suffering, the origin of suffering,, 
the removal of suffering, the way to the removal of suffer- 
ing. As a clean garment, from which all impiuity is 
removed, wholly absorbs within itself the ds’e, so opened 
in these eighty thousand village elders, as they sat there,, 
the pure motcless eye of the truth : whatever is subject to 
the law of origination, all such is subject to the law of 
decease. And discerning the doctrine, having pierced 
through to the doctrine, knowing the doctrine, sinking 
themselves in the doctrine, overcoming doubt, free from 
vacillation, having penetrated to knowledge, needing 
nothing else in their faith in the Master’s doctrine, they 
spoke to the Exalted One thus: “Excellent, sire, excel- 
lent, sire ; as a man, O sire, straightens that which is 
bowed down, or uncovers the hidden, or shows the way 
to one who has gone astray, or shows a light in the dark- 
ness, so that he who has eyes may be able to see the 
forms of things, even so has the Exalted One proclaimed 
the doctrine in manifold discourses. We, O sire, take our 
refuge with the Exalted One, and with the Doctrine and 
with the Order of his disciples : may the Exalted One 
receive us as his lay disciples, for from this day henceforth 
we have taken our refuge with him as long as our life 
endures.” 

This narrative of the visit the elders to Buddha may 
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be taken as a tsrpical one, the features of which reappear 
in the sacred texts on all similar occasions. Buddha does 
not speak at starting of the things which constitute the 
scope and kernel of his teaching, but he begins by ad- 
monishing toi the practice of virtues in worldly vocations, 
to generosity, to rectitude in every earthly occupation : he 
speaks of the heavens with their rewards which await him 
who has led a h'fe of earnest purpose here below. And as 
soon as he knows that his hearers are fitted to receive some- 
thing deeper, he proceeds to ^cak to them of that which, 
as the texts say, “is pre-eminently the revelation of the 
Buddhas,” the doctrines of suffering and deliverance. 
These are always the same subjects of Buddha’s preach- 
ing, and we over and over again meet the same expres- 
sions of joy and gratitude on the part of the converted, 
then finally the formula with which they take their refuge 
as lay brothers or lay sisters in the ancient trinity of the 
Buddhist Church, the Buddha, the Doctrine, and the 
Order. Here and there there is inserted a story of some 
wonder which rises in no way above the level of quaint 
and tedious miracle. All these narratives are absolutely 
wanting in individuality ; we seek in vain to gather some- 
thing therefrom as to how Buddha penetrated and operated 
on the private, personal life of the individual among his 
disciples. Whenever we open our gospels, we find por- 
trayed the most delicate and deepest traces of the work of 
Jesus, which, providing, consoling, healing, and building 
up, passes from man to man : very different from the 
picture which the Buddhist Church has preserved to u» 
of its master’s work ; the living human, the personal hides 
itself behind the system, the formula ; no one to seek out 
and to console the suffering and the sorrowing ; it is only 
the sorrow of the whole universe of which we again and 
again hear. 

Here and there the outward garb of such narratives 
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is somev^t altered ; instead of a smnon we find a 
dialoigue ; Buddha questions or is questioned. In the taat- 
of producing a life>like picture of such conversations as 
took place in Buddha’s time, or in their own circles, the 
compilers of our sacred texts, who had not many things 
to go upon, but had nothing less than a dramatic vein, 
have certainly in their mode of treatment failed most 
signally. Those who converse with Buddha are good for 
nothing else but simply to say "yes,” and to be eventually 
converted, if they have not yet been converted.* But any 


* An unnsing illustration of the manner in which the sacred 
texts deal with the claims of character of the speakers and the 
other requirements of description by dramatic dialogue, is to be 
fonnd in the history of Buddha’s conx’ersation with AnSthapindika’s 
daughter-in-law (in the "Anguttara-Kikaya," SattakanipAta) . 
Bnddha comes in his beggmg excursion to the house of his 
wealthiest and most liberal admirer, the great wholesale merchant 
Anathapindika. He bears loud conversation and wrangling, and 
asks : “Why are the people screaming and cty'ing in thy bouse ? 
One would think fishermen had been robbed of their fish.” And 
Anathapindika pours out his grief to Bnddlia ; a daughter-in-law 
of a ridi family has come into bis house, who will not listen to her 
husband and her parents-in-law , and declines to show due reverence 
to Bnddha. Bnddha says to her : “Come, Snjata.” She answers ; 
"Yes, sire,’’ and comes to Buddha. He says to her : “There are 
seven kinds of wives which a man may have, Sujata. What seven 
ate they? One resembles a murderess, another a robber, another 
a mistress, another a mother, another a sister, another a friend, 
another a servant. These .SajAta, are the seven kinds oi wives 
which a man may have. Which kind art thou?’’ And SujAtA has 
forgotten all obstinacy and pride, and says deferentially : “Sire, 
I do not understand the full meaning of that which the Exalted 
One has stated in brief; therefore, sire, may the Exalted One so 
expound to me his doctrine, that I may be able to understand the 
full meaning of that which the Exalted One has stated briefly.’* 
Hearken, then, SnjAta, and take it well to heart ; I shall state it 
to thee.’’ — “Yes, sire," said SajAta. And Bnddha describes to her 
then the seven kinds td women, from the worst who goes after 
other moi, despisea her bosband, and tries to take bis life, up to 
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one who does not suffer himself to be deterred by this 
want of living concrete reality from following up the 
logical train of these conversations, will here find more 
than one trace, though dim and unskilful, of the same 
maieutic method of dialectic, which history has properly 
denominated Socratic, after the name of the man who has 
practivSed it incomparably more perfectly, among a more 
brilliantly-gifted people — ^the same sifting of spiritual 
truths by argument from analogies which daily life 
supplies, the same rudiments, of the inductive method. 

Thus is related to us the conversation of Buddha with 
Sona,* a young man, who had imposed on himself an 
excess of ascetic obscr\'ances, and now, when he becomes 
aware of the fruitlessuess of his practice, is on the point 
of turning to the opiiosite extreme, and reverting to a life 
of enjoyment. Buddha says to this disc’ pie : “How is it, 
S5mia, were you able to play the lute before you left 
home?” — “Yes, sire.” — “What do you think then, Sona, 
if the strings of your lute are too tightly strung, will the 
lute give out the proper tone and be fit to play?” — “It 
will not, sire." — “And what do you think, Sona, if the 
strings of your lute be strung too slack ; will the lute then 
give out the proper tone and be fit to play ?” “It will not, 
sire.” — “But how, Sona, if the strings of your lute be 
not strung too tight or too slack, if they have the proper 
degree of tension, will the lute then give out the proper 
sound and be fit to play?” — “Yes, sire.” — “In the same 
way, Sona, energy too much strained tends to excessive 

the best who, like a servant, is always snbmi.ssive to her husband’s 
wilt, and bears without a murmur all he says and does. “These, 
Snj&t&, ate the seven kinds of wives which a man may have. 
What kind among these art thou?’’— “FrMn this day forward, sire, 
may the Exalted One esteem me one who is to her husband a wife 
who resembles a servant.” 

• “Mahftvagga,” v, 1-15, seq. 
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*eal, and energy too much relaxed tends to apathy. 
Therefore, Sona, cultivate in yourself the mean of energy, 
and press on to the mean in your mental powers, and place 
this before you as your aim.” 

Another conversation,* carried on between Buddha 
and a Brahman, deals with the rclaticm between the four 
castes and the claim to service and obedience which the 
Brahmans advance against all other castes, and each 
higher among other castes advances against the lower 
castes. Buddha couches his criticism in the form of a 
dialogue, with question and answer. “If anyone were to 
ask a Kshatiiya (noble) as follows: 'To whom wouldst 
thou render service : to him with whom, if thou doest 
him service, thou wilt fare worse for thy service, not 
better ; or to him with whom, if thou doest him service, 
thou wilt fare better for thy service, not worse?* The 
Xshatriya would, if he ansviers properly, answer thus: 
‘Him with whom, if I did him service, 1 should fare worse 
for my service, not better, him would I not serve ; but 
him with whom, if I did him serv'ice, I should fare better 
for my service, not worse, to him would I render ser- 
vice.’ " And then the induction goes on in its stiff con- 
secutive course; “If anyone were to ask a Brahman as 
follows — if anyone were to ask a Vaicya as follows— if 
anyone were to ask a C'fldra as follows.” The answer is 
naturally every time the same, and the e.xposition even- 
tually yields this result ; “Wheie by the service which 
anyone renders to another, his faith increases, his virtue 
increases, his understanding increases, his knowledge 
increases, there, I say, it is that he should render him 
service.” 

Here and there, as in our gospels, parables alternate 
with doctrine and admonition : *'I shall show you a para- 
ble,” Buddha says, “by a parable many a wise man per- 


*PhMukftri Suttanta (Majjhiina Nik&ya). 
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•ceivcs the meaning of what is being said.” The opera* 
tions of man as well as the life of natime are the fields 
-of observation, with which these similes for spiritual life 
and effort, for deliverance, and the company of the deli- 
vered, deal. Buddha’s preaching of deliverance is com- 
parctl to the work of the physician, who draws the 
poisoned arrow from a wound, and overcomes the power 
of the poison with remedial herbs. The company of dis- 
ciples, the gathering of noble spirits, in whom all worldly 
-differences of high and low cease, resembles the sea with 
its wonders, in the depths of which lie pearls and crystals, 
in which gigantic creatures have free play, into which 
the rivers flow, and lose their names, and make up the 
ocean, so many of them there are. As the lotus flower 
raises its head out of the water, unaffected by the water, 
so the Buddhas born in the world, rise above the world, 
imaffccted by the impurity of the world. As the 
l>easant ploughs his fields and sows the seed and irrigates, 
but has not the pow-cr to sav : the grain shall swell tc^ 
day, to morrow it shall germinate, next day it shall ripen, 
but must wait till the proper time comes and brings 
growth and ripeness of his corn, so also it is with the 
^sciple who seeks deliverance : he must regulate his 
jtourse according to strict discipline, practise religious 
meditation, study diligently the doctrine of salvation, but 
he has not the j.)Ower to say : to-day or to-morrow shall 
my spirit be delivered from every impure habit, but he 
must wait until his time comes for deliverance to be 
vouchsafed to him. For the tempter who tries to shut up 
against man the path of .salvation and to lure him to false 
paths, and the deliverer, who leads him back to the right 
path, this simile is employed:* "As when, O disciples, 
in the forest, on a mountain slope, there lies a great tract 
of low land and water, where a great herd of deer lives, 


* Dvedhftvitakka Satta (Majjb. N.). 
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and there comes a man, who devises hurt, distress and 
danger for the deer ; who covers over and shuts up the 
path which is safe, good, and pleasant to take, and opens 
up a false path, a sw-ampy path, a marshy track. Thence- 
forward, O disciples, the great herd of deer incurs hurt 
and danger and diminishes. But now, O disciples, if a man 
comes, who devises prosperity, welfare, and safety for 
this great herd of deer ; who clears and opens up the path 
which is safe, good and pleasant to take, and does away 
with the false path, and abolishes the swampy path, the 
marshy track. Thenceforth, O disciples, will the great 
herd of deer thrive, grow, and increase. I have spoken 
to you, O disciples, in a iwrablc, tt) make known my 
meaning. But the meaning is this. The great lowland 
and the water, O disciples, arc pleasures. The great 
herds of deer, O disciyiles, are living men. Tlje man, 
O disciples, who dcNnses hurt, distress, and ruin, is Milra, 
the Evil One. The false path, C) disciples, is the eight- 
fold false path, to wit : false faith, false resolve, 
false speech, false action, false living, false effort, 
false thought, false sclf-conccntration. The swampy way, 
O disciples, is pleasure and desire. The swampy track is 
ignorance. The man, O disciples, who devises prosperity, 
welfare, salvation, is the Perfect One, the holy, supreme 
Buddha. The safe, good way, O disciples, in which it 
is well to walk, is the holy eight-fold path, to w’it : right 
faith, right resolve, right speech, right action, right living, 
right effort, right thought, right self-concentration. Thus, 
O disciples, has the safe, good path, in which it is well to 
walk, been opened up by me ; the false path has been 
done away, the swampy path, the swampy track has been 
done away, the swampy path, the swampy trade has been 
abolished. Everything, O disdplcs, that a master, who 
seeks the salvation of his disciples, who pities them, must 
do out of pity for them, that have I done for you.” 

Such wmilea run through the discourse on sorrow and 
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deliverance. Through the measured formality of the 
monastic churcb>diction, we constantly fed the breath of 
intelligent sympathy with life and nature, that genmne 
human desire to observe this motley world, and see whether 
it cannot by its figurative language throw some light on 
the spirit world and its secrets. 

Prom similes to fable and romance is not a long way ; 
the Buddhist mendicant monks were sufficiently Indian to 
have an abundant share of the old Indian delight in 
romance. Sometimes the sacred writings make Buddha 
tell his disciples a fable of animals, sometimes a history 
of strange occurrences, and all kinds of human actions, 
thoughtful or amusing : “There were once two wise 
brothers,’* or “there was once at Benares a king, called 
Brahmadatta,’’ the history of the banished king Long- 
grief, and his sagacious son Long-life, or the fable, how 
the partridge, the ape, and the elephan* have learned to 
live together in virtue and harmony ; at the end of every 
histcM'y came, as is fitting, a moral.* 

But the most beautiful embellishments of Buddha's 
preaching are those poetical sentences in which all the 
most delicate powers of light and warmth, which dwell 
within the Buddhist mind, are concentrated as it wme in 
a focus. Here we need not by any means see merely a 
poetic embellishment which the Church has attributed to 
its master’s teaching ; sentences of this kind, short 
improvisations, to which the pliant nature of the Cltdca- 

* Some of these stories — hardly all — are so applied that their 
leading hero is identified with Buddha in <me of bis previotis 
existences, and the other personages who appear with persons in 
Bnddba’s society or in the circles of bis opponents. Later cn new 
atewies, bat always with the same paints, were invented by the 
hasdKd, or even old legendary matter has been wrought op in 
Bttdika gloftomi these make ap a parttenktr book of 
the sacred writtags, the ooUeetko of tite Jfitska (stories of earlier 

births), cf., however, also my note to Snttavibbaitge, Pheittiy** tu x. 

13 
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metre readily adapted itself, may very well have been 
actually a feature of Buddha’s mode of speech, and of that 
spedally>gifted among his disciples.* These apothegms 
are so unlike the dry numbness of the prose lectures, that 
we may be tempted to ask whether they were really the 
same j^iiits which have composed the one and the other. 
We feel how that prose confined and bound up those who 
spoke in it ; but when the domain of prose ceases, where 
men are expressing not dry, subtle systems of ideas, but 
the simple emotions, the sorrows and hopes of their own 
hearts, life is roused and the blood of life, poetry. 
Thoughtful feeling, clad in the grand and rich attire of 
Indian metaphor, looks out upon us, and the Clokas with 
their gently measured rhythms, so pectiliarly combining 
uniformity and diversity, flow up and down like the surging 
billow's of the sea, on which the clear sky is reflected amid 
variegated, fragrant lotus flowers The soul of this poesy, 
too, is nothing else but what the soul of the Buddhist faith 
itself is, the one thought, which rings out in sublime 
monotony from all these apothegms : Unhappy, imper- 
manence, happy he who has the eternal. From this 
thought there pervades the proverbial wisdom of the Bud- 
dhist, that tone of deep, happy repose, of which that proud 
sentence says that the gods themselves envy it, that repose 
which looks down upon the struggling w’orld, stoops to the 
most distressed and quietly extends to him the picture of 
absolute peace. For the elucidation of Buddhism nothing 

• Tradition allots specially the task of improvisation <pati- 
bhAna) among Buddha’s disciples to Vonglsa ("Dtp.,” tv, 4), who 
is the hero of cue particnlar section in the holy texts, the 
Vangiaatheira-^myutta. There it is often said : this and that 
thought "dawned on Vongtsa" (patihbAti),, and then be ntteis 
a verse in which be gives expression to the collateral ciremn- 
stanoes, prmaes Bnddba, and so on. He then says of these verses, 
they are not prepared beforehand (pnbbe parivitakkitA) but "they 
suddenly dawned on me” (fbAnaso mam pafibhaati). 
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letter could happen than that, at the very outset of Bod> 
dhist studies, there should be presented to the student by 
an auspicious hand the Dhanunapada,* that most beautiful 
and richest of collections of proverbs, to which anyone who 
is determined to come to know Buddhism must over and 
■over again return, and to which we shall often have to 
allude in our sketch of the Buddhist teaching. 

• Here a few sayings of the Dhammapada (6o, 153 seq. 383, 8j) 
may find a fitting place ; I have avoided attempting to reprodnee 
the metrical form : 

“Long is the night to him who keeps watch, long is the road 
to the weary, long is the wandering path of le-births for the 
foolish, who know not the word of tmth.” 

“A path of many re-births have I vainly traversed, seeking 
the bnilder of the house (of corporeity) , full of suffering is birth 
(recurring) over and over again. Now have I seen thee, O bnilder 
of the house ; thou shalt not again build the house. Thy rafters 
are all broken, the hcttlements of the house are demolished. The 
soul, having escaped changeability, has attained the end of 
desire.’* 

“Stem the current with might, banish from thee all desire, 
O Brahman , if thou hast sighted the end of the changeable, tboo 
art a knower of the uncreated, O Brahman.” 

“A rest like that of the deep sea, calm and clear, tlie wise 
.find, who hear the tmth.” 



CHAPTER V. 

Buddha's Death. 

Buddha is said to have reached the &ge of eighty 
years ; forty-four years of this term belong to his public 
career, to what his followers term his Buddhahood. The 
year of his death is one of the most firmly fixed dates in 
ancient Indian histoiy ; calculations, by which the sum of 
possible error is confined within tolerably narrow limits, 
give as a result, that he died not Irag befo re or npt lopg 
after 480 b.c. 

Regarding the last months of his life and his last gre at 
joum^ from RIjagaha to Kusjn&rft. the place of his death, 
we p<Msess a detailed account in a Sfitra of the sacred Pdli 
Canon.* The external features of this narrative bear for 
the most part, though perhaps not in every particulars, t 
the stamp of trustworthy tradition ; in the utterances and 
addresses of Buddha, most of which cemvey a clear or 
covert intimation of his approaching end, fancy has 
undoubtedly allowed itself freer range. A portion at any 

* The “Mah&parinibb tos Satta^” by which the northern 
Bnddfaist of this narrative are rendered sapeiiBnona. 

t It eapedaUy esdtes diatrast, to find that the occnnences at 
PfitaUpatta and Hie meeting with AmbapUi (“Childera’ Bd.," 
p. 10 aeq.) are narrated at anotirer place in quite a diforent oon- 
nectam (''ISaUvagga,*’ vi, s 8 seq.). 
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»te of the narrative may hare be reproduced, 
resumi, and partly in a verbal translation. 

Prom Rftjagaha, the chief town in the Magadha terri- 
tory, Buddha goes northward. He crosses the Ganges at 
the place where the new capital, Pfttaliput ta ( IJiMfioOpa) 
is then being built, the chief city of India in the following 
centuries. Buddha forete lls the coming greatness 
town. Then he journeys'^ 'fo~tEe opulent and brilliant 
free-town Vesai!. Near Vesai!, in the village of Beluva, 
he dismissed the disciples who were with him, to pass in 
solitary retirement the three months at the damp period 
of the year, the last rainy season of his life. At Beluva 
he was attacked by a severe illness ; violent pains seized 
him, he U'as near dying. He then bethought him of his 
disciples. “It becomes me not to enter into NirvSna,v 
without having addressed those who cared for me, without 
speaking to the community of ray followers. I shall cp n- 
quer this illness by m y p ower,, and- hold life fast w ithin 
iffe'.‘’ 'I'hen the Exalted One subdued the sickness by hisv 
power and held the life fast within him. And the illness 
of the Exalted One vanished. And the Exalted One 
recovered from his sickness and soon after when he had 
recovered from his sickness, he went out of the house and 
sat down in the shade of the bouse, on the seat which was 
prepared for him. Thereupon the venerable i4nanda went 
to the Exalted One : when he rvas near him and bad made 
his salutations to the Exalted One, he sat down beside 
him ; sitting by his side, the worthy Ananda ^>ake to tile 
Exalted One thus : “Sire, I see that the Exalted One is 
well ; I see, sire, that the Exalted One is better. AH 
nerve had left me, sire ; I was faint ; my senses failed me 
because of the sickness of the Exalted One. But stfll I 
had one coos<dation, sire : the Exalted One will not enter 
Nirv&na, until he has declared his purpose concerning the 
body of his followers.” “What need hatii the body of my 
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followers of me now, ^nanda? I have dedared the 
Doctrine, ^nanda, and I have made no distinction between 
within and without ; the Perfect One has not, rinanda, 
been a forgetful teacher of the Doctrine. He, rinanda,. 
who says : I will rule over the Church, or let the Church 
be subject to me, he, O rinanda, might declare his will in 
the Church. The Perfect One, however, O rinanda, does 
not say : I will rule over the Church, or let the Church 
be subject to me. What shall the Perfect One declare, 
rinanda, to be his purpose regarding the Church? I am 
now frail, rinanda, I am aged, I am an old man, who has 
finished his pilgrimage and reached old age ; eighty years 

old am I Be ye to yourselves, rinanda, your own^ 

light, your own refuge ; seek no other refuge. Let the 
truth be your light and your refuge, seek no other refuge 

whosoever now, rinanda, or after my departure 

shall be his own light, his own refuge, and shall seek no 
other refuge, whosoever taketh the truth as his light and 
his refuge and shall seek no other refuge, such will hence- 
forth rinanda, be my true disciples, who walk in the right 
path.” 

Buddha now goes on to Vesdlt and makes his usuaP* 
begging excursion through the town. Here Mkra comes 
to him and calls on him to enter at once into Nirv&na. 
Buddha repels him, sa}ring, ”give th 3 rself no trouble on 
that score, thou evil one. After a short time the Nirvflna 
of the Perfect One will be accomplished ; tbuee months 
hence will the Perfect One enter Nirv4na.” And Buddha 
dismisses the volition which attached life to himself : 
earthquakes and thunderings accennpany his resolution to 
enter into Nirv&na. 

In the evening Buddha sends for all the monks, who 
are tarrying in the neighbourhood oi Ves&U, and he seats 
himsdf in the midst of them and he addresses them : — 

“Learn ye then fuHy, O my disciples, that knowledge 
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which I have attained and have declared unto you, and 
walk ye in it, practice and increase, in order that this path 
of holiness njay last and long endure, for the blesang of 
many people, for the joy of many people, to the relief of 
the world, to the welfare, the blessing, the joy of gods and 
men. And what, O disciples, is the knowledge which I 
have attained and have declared unto you, which you are 
t. learn fullj’, walk in it, practice and increase, in order 
that this path of holiness may last and long endure, for the 
blessing of many people, for the joy of many people, to the 
relief of the world, to the welfare, the blessing, the joy of 
gods and men ? It is the four-fold vigilance, the four-fold 
right effort, the four-fold holy strength, the five organs, the 
five powers, the seven jnembers of knowledge, the sacred 
eight-fold path. This, O disciples, is the knowledge which 
I have attained, and have declared unto you,” etc. 

And the Exalted One spake further to the monks: 

Hearken, ye monks, I say unto you r all earthly things 
are transitory ; strive on without ceasing. In a short time 
the Perfect One will attain NirvSna ; three months hence 
will the Perfect One enter Nirvana.” 

Thus spake the Exalted One : when the Perfect One 
had thus said, the Master spake as follows: — 

“My existence is ripeninf; to its close, the end of iny life is near. 

I go hence, ye remain behind; the place of refuge is ready for me. 

Be watchful without iiiteriuission, walk evermore in holiness; 

Aj’e resolute and aye prepared keep ye, O disciples, your minds. 

He who evermore walks without stumbling, true to the word 
of truth, 

Struggles into freedom from birth and death, presses tbrongb 
to the end of all suffering." 

On the following day Buddha once more makes a 
begging excursion through VesSli, then looks back upem 
the town for the last time and sets out with a large con- 
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cotuse of diadples for Kusin&rft,* which he had chosen as 
the place for his entiy into Nirv&na. On the way that 
stcfcness, which was to terminate his life, attacked him at 
Pfivft. Onr text, with a naiveU far removed from modem 
a£pfecti<m, has in the course of the narrative of Buddha’s 
last addresses, preserved to us the information that his 
illness was brought on by eating pork, which Cunda, the 
son of a goldsmith at POvS, put before him. 

Buddha journeys on, sick and weary, to KusinOrO. A 
few verses, of which this journey is the subject, have come 
down to us : — 

“Travel-wom came Buddha to the river KakntthS.t 
Peaceful, pure, with clear waters, 

Down into the water went the Master, weaiy, 

The supreme Perfect One, without equal. 

When he had bathed, the Master drank of the river 
And went up out of it with the bands of his disciples, 

The holy Master, the preacher of the truth. 

The sage went on to the mango grove. 

Then spake he to Cunda, the monk : Fold me 
My robe in four folds, that X may lay me down 
And Cunda did cheerfully as the Master l>ade him; 

He quickly spread out the rolie folded in four folds. 

There the Master laid himself doi^n, the ticary one. 

And Cunda also .sat down beside him.”* 


* Now Kasia, east of Goruckpore, on the Cliota Gandak. 
Cunningham, "Ancient Geography of India,” 4,y>. 

t On the way between PAvS and KusinftrA. According to 
Ctmnjngham ( 1 . c. 435) the KnkutthA is the small stream Badht 
or Barfai, which flows into the Chota Gandak, eight English miles 
below Kasi». 

T These very old verses, which plainly end truly depict a 
plain situetioo, belong beyond all doubt to the most trustworthy 
reminiscences, which we have of Buddha’s life. In the face of 
the wild phantasms of later works like the "I/alita Vistara,” they 
should not be forgotten by those, who ate in doubt as to whether 
the faiognphy before them is that of a man or of a sondiero. 
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At last Btiddha afriv es_ at Kasinft ti. There lajr ob the 
bank of the riv er Hiranyavatf fChofa G andak) a grove of 
sai trees. “Go, i4nanda,“ says Buddha, “and prepare a 
bed for me between two twii^trees, with my head to the 
north. I am tired .dnanda ; I shall lie down?” ~ 

It was not the season for sil trees to bloom, but these ' 
two twin trees were covered with blossoms from crown to 
foot. Buddha laid himself down under the blooming trees, 
like a lion taking his rest, and blossoms fell down on him ; 
a .shower of flowers fell from heaven ; and heavenly 
melodies sounded over head, in honour of the dying saint. ' 

“Then spake the Exalted One to the venerable 
/Inanda ; Although this is not the time for flowers, 
An&nda, yet are these two twin trees completely decked 
with blossoms, and flowers are falling, showering, stream* 
ing down on the body of the Perfect One, . . . heavenly 
melodies are sounding in the air, i.i honour of the 
Perfect One. But to the Perfect One belongeth 
another honour, another glor>', another reward, another 
homage, other reverence. Whosoever, .4nanda, male 
disciple or female follower, .la 3 '.-brotluJ«-.or lay-sist «^, 
lii'es in the truth in matters both great and small, and lives 
accordirig~to the ord inance and al^^-alks in' tHe’'truth in 
details, these bring to the Perfect One the highe st hono ^ 
glory, pfaSej a nd c redit^ Therefore, .dnanda, must ve 
imicti^7 tliinking : Let ns live in the truth in matters 
great and small, and let us live according to the ordinance 
and walk in the truth also in details.” 

But Ananda. went into the house and wept, saying : “I 
am not yet free from impurities, I have not yet reached the 
goal, and my master, who takes pity on me, will soon enter 
into NirvSna.” Then Buddha sent one of the disciples to 
him, saying : “Go, O disciple, and say to .dnanda in my 
'name ; the Master wishes to speak with thee, friend 
.<4nanda.“ Thereupon dnanda went in to the Master, 
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bowed bimoelf befcm him, and sat down beside him. But 
Buddha said to him : “Not so, i4nanda, weep not, sorrow 
not. Have I not ere this said to thee, i4nanda, that from 
ad that man loves and from all th at man etiioys, from that 
must man part, mus t give it up, and tear himself from it . 
How can it be, dnanda, that that which is bom, grows, i s 
made, which is subject to decay, should nut pass away ? 
That cannot be. But thou, dnanda, hast long honoured 
the Perfect One, in love and kindness, with cheerfulness, 
loyally and unwearyingly, in thought, word and deed. 
Thou hast done well, dnanda ; only strive on, soon wilt 
thou he free fro m impurities.** "" ■ " " 

When night came on. the Mallas , the^^OOhles. of 
Kusinird, wpTtt-/utt-i n «trpam»; tr> the s&l _gr ove with,.their 
wives and children, to pay their respects for the last time 
to the dying Master. Subhadda, monk of another sect, 
who had desired to speak with Buddha, turned to him as 
the last of the converts who have seen the Master in the 
flesh. 

Buddha, shortly before his departure, said to ilnanda . 
“It may be Ananda, that ye shall say : the Word has lost'‘ 
its master, we have no master more. Ye must not think 
thus, i4nanda. The law, .dnanda, an d the ordinance, whic h 
I ha ve taught an d preached unto ye, these are your master 
when I am gone hence.” ” 

And to his disciples he said : “ Hearken. O disciple s, 
I charge ye : everything th at cometh into being n asaeth 
a wty: stri ve without These were his last 

words. 

His spirit then rose from one state of ecst^ 
another, up and down throngh all the stages of rapture, 
until he passed into Nirvdna. The earth quaked and 
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thunders rolled. At the moment when Buddha entered 
Nirvftna, B rahma s pake Aese wor^:— 

"In the worlds beings all put kM carporeity at some time, 

Just os at this present time Buddha, the prince of victory, the 
supreme master of all worlds. 

The mighty. Perfect One, hath entered into Nirvilna.” 

Towards sunrise the nobles of Kusinftra have burned 
Buddha’s body before the city gates with all the honours 
that are shown to the relics of universal monarchs. 



PART II. 

THE DOCTRINES OF BUDDHISM. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Tenet op Suffering. 

“At one time,’’ as we read,* "the Exalted One was 
staying at Kosamb! in the SinsapI grove. And the Exalted 
One took a. few Sinsap^ leaves in his hand and said to 
his disciples: “what think ye, my disciples, whether are 
more, these few SinsapS leaves, which I have gathered 
in my hand, or the other leaves yonder in the Sinsapl 
grove?” 

“The few leaves, sire, which the Exalted One holds 
in his hand are not many, but many more are those leaves 
yonder in the Sinsapft grove.” 

“So also, my disciples, is that much more, which I 
have learned and have not told you, than that which I 
have told you. And, wherefore, my disciples, have I not 
told you that? Because, my disciples, it brings you no 
profit, it does not conduce to progress in holiness, be- 

*£a th« "Samynttalca Niktiya,” at the end of the work (vol. 
iii, fi4. as of tiie Fliayte MS.). 
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cause it does not lead to the tuniiag iroai the earthly, to 
the subjection of all desire, to the cessation of the 
transitoty, to peace, to knowledge, to illuminatioa, to 
Nirvftna : therefore have I not declared it unto you. And 
what, O disciples, have I preached unto you? ‘This is 
suffering' — thus, O disciples, have I proclaimed unto you. 
‘This is the origin of suffering' — ^thus have I proclaimed 
unto you. ‘This is the cessation of suffering' — thus have 
I proclaimed unto you. ‘This is the path to the cessation 
of suffering’ — thus have I proclaimed unto you.” 

This passage states briefly and clearly what the 
doctrine of Buddhism is and what it is not. It does not 
purport to be a philosophy, which inquires into the 
ultimate grounds of things, unfolds to thought the breadths 
and depths of the universe. It addresses itself to man 
plunged in sorrow, and, while it teaches him to under- 
stand his sorrow, it shows him the way to exterminate it, 
root and all. This is the only problem with which 
Buddhist thought is concerned. ‘‘As the vast ocean, 
O disciples, is impregnated with one taste, the taste of 
salt, so also, my disciples, this Law and Doctrine is 
impregnated with but one taste, with the taste of 
deliverance.”* 

Yet this deliverance is not an inheritance for the 
poor in spirit but only for the wise. And therefore the 
Buddhist doctrine of deliverance is by no means content 
with merely those simple ethical reflections, which appeal 
more to the sensation of a pure heart than to the in- 
tellectual faculty of a trained mind. The main outlines of 
the doctrine might be grasped by every one endowed with 
a lively feeling among the members of the Church ; the 
more detailed dialectical deductions, however, the pro- 
flciency in which was by no means regarded as an un- 
necessary accmnplishment, can have been within the 


• "CaDavagga,” ix, i, 4. 
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grasp of but comparatively few individuals, even atnnjij 
a people so exceptionally highly endowed with a capacity 
for dealing with abstract thought as the Indians, and 
among men who devoted their whole life exclusively to 
these very thoughts. In the circles of the ancient Church 
also they were fully conscious of this. “To men con* 
ccmed with wordly pursuits, who have their occupation 
and find their pleasure in wordly pursuits, will this matter 
be difficult to comprehend, the law of causality, the 
chain of causes and effects thus Buddha is said to 
have remarked to himself, before he t(x>k upon himsell 
to preach his doctrine (p. 120). And so we find, when 
we open the sacred writings of the Buddhists, side by 
side with those simple, beautiful apothegms, such as are 
contained in the Dhaminapada, those most abstruse 
dogmatic expositions also, those circuitous, much-involved 
systems of ideas, comprehensive classifications, long lists 
of categories, which are held together by a causal nexus 
or some other logical tie. “If this be, that also is ; if 
this arises, that also arises ; if this be not, then that also 
is not ; if this perishes, that also perishes : ”* thus they 
were accustomed to reason in the period in which the 
sacred writings originated, and we have already (p. 182) 
seen that it is probable, that Buddha’s own mode of 
thought and speech moved in these very paths of abstract 
discussion, of technical, often scholastic expression and 
of a, it may be, not very dexterous dialectic. 

On the whole we shall be authorized to refer to 
Buddha himselft the most essential trains of thought 

* Cftlasakuindayi Sattants, in the Majjhima KikAya. 

t A dirtinctioo of earlier and later can as yret be drawn in 
but few cases, and only with tolerable accuracy, in the coQection 
of Buddha’s didactic discourses (the "Sutta-Pitalta”). ‘This afiects 
the greater and lesser antiquity of dogmatic notions and doctrines 
as well as that of the texts. One of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
of these texts is the “SutU-NipAta," frequently quoted in other 
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'Which we find recorded in the terts, and, in inaii7 places, 
it is probably not too much to believe that the very 
words, in which the ascetic of the Sakya house couched 
his gospel of deliverance, have come down to us as they 
fell from his lips. We find that throughout the vast 
complex of ancient Buddhist literature which has been 
collected, certain mottoes and formulas, the expression of 
Buddhist convictions upon some of the weightest problems 
of religious thought, are expressed over and over again 
in a standard form adopted once for all. Why may not 
these be words which have received their currency from 
the founder of Buddhism, which had been spoken by him 
hundreds and thousands of times throughout bis long life, 
devoted to teaching? 

The meaning which he conveyed by such words we 
can often only approximately determine. Here, as in 
every case where the word has a preponderant importance 
over the thought, where it does not smoothly fit the 
thought, but compresses it within its own straijjht form, 
the inquirer who desires to reconstruct remote and foreign 
forms of thought, has not that surest key which conse- 
cutive progression, the inherent necessity of the thought, 
can give him. Those hundred-fold repetitions, those per- 
mutations and combinations of every kind, in which 
dogmatic technicalities meet us, but through which a 
living current of dialectic movement does not flow, hardly 
render the meaning of those expressions more compre- 

works. We find in it already all the more important dogmatic 
categories and tenets ennmerated or alluded to. In fact when we 
think what the mental labours of Brahmanism and the older sects 
have transmitted to Bnddhusm ready made, it does not seem 
improbable that the latter started at the very beginning with a 
very comprehensive and very definitely formulated dogmatic 
apparatus. It is not impossible, but not quite probable, that, if 

Sntta texts be given to the public in their full extent, we may 
be able to go farther in the process of eliminating later elemeata 
than we can go at present 
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hensible to us. Moreover, we find the same technicaT 
tena used often in distinctly different meanings, or we 
find the same thought expressed in different settings, 
which can be only partially harmonized with each other. 
The most serious obstacle, however, which stands in the 
way of our comprehending Buddhist dogmatics in the 
silence with which everything is passed over which does 
not lead "to the separation from the earthly, to the sub- 
jection of all desire, to the cessation of the transitory, to 
quietude, knowledge, illumination, to Nirvana.” We re- 
marked that an extensive stock of metaphysical, and 
especially psychological technicalities, was esteemed any- 
thing but superfluous for him who seeks after quietude 
and illtunination ; but advance in this directions was made 
only up to a certain point, and no farther. Speculations 
like those which were proposed can only be thoroughly 
comprehensible when they present themselves as a com- 
plete, self-contained circle. But here ue have a fragment 
of a circle, to complete which, and to find the centre 
of whidi, is forbidden, for it would involve an inquiry 
after things which do not contribute to deliverance and 
happiness When we try to resuscitate in our own way 
and in our own language the thoughts that are embedded 
in the Buddhist teaching, we can scarcely help forming 
the impression that it was not a mere idle statement which 
the sacred texts preserve to us, that the Perfect One 
knew much more which he thought inadvisable to say, 
than what lye esteemed it profitable to bis disciples to 
unfold. For that which is declared points for its explana- 
tion and completion to something else, which is passed 
over in silence — for it seemed not to serve for quietude, 
illnnunation, the Nirv&na — ^but of whidi we can scaicdy 
bdp bdieving that it was really present in the minds 
of Buddha and those disciples, to whom we owe the- 
ccmii^tian of the dogmatic texfo. 
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The Four Sacred Troths. The First, and Buddhist 
Pessimism. 

Ancient tradition, like Nature, provides us with a 
starting-point, eqtEtlly commended to us by ancient tradi- 
tion and by the natural condition of the question itself, 
from which we must begin our sketch of Buddhist teach- 
ing. At the basis of the whole body of Buddhist thought 
lies, like a permeating and leavening principle, the con- 
templation of the suffering of every form of life here on 
earth.* The four sacred truths of the Buddhists treat of 
suffering, of the origin of suffering, of the removal of 
suffering, and of the path to the removal of suffering: it 
is evermore the word and the idea of suffering which 
gives the key-note to Buddhist thought. 

In these four truths we have the oldest authentic ex- 
pression of this thought. We may describe this as the 
Buddhist creed. \Vhile most of the categories and pro- 
positions which we find imbedded in Buddhist teaching 
are treated, not as something peculiar to this faith, but 
as the obviously common property of all reflecting religi- 
ous minds, t the four sacred truths always appear to us 
as something which the Buddhists hold beyond all non- 


* If Bnddbism be treated strictly as philosophical doctrine, it 
most indeed be admitted that it looks npon the snfiering of the 
universe not as an ultimate bt’pothesis, but as the product of 
deeper-lying factors. We might therefore be tempted in reviewing 
the system to begin preferably with the latter, with the fnnda- 
mental metaphysical notions of Buddhism. It appears to me, 
however, more in keeping with the subject to follow the coune 
laid down by oar authorities diemselves, and to state the result 
first, instead of the premises, the fomer being foremost and most 
important for the religious consefousness, foough probably not so 
in strict dialectic. 

t B.g., Ok doctrine of metempsychosis, of ecsutjc conditions, 
the idea of the saint (Arfaat), etc. 

14 
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Buddhists,* as the kernel and the pole of the Dhanuaa 
(the Doctrine). Many were the steps of knowledge which 
Bnddha had taken on his long: and toilsome joumoy to 
the Buddhahood : yet evermore was there something 
wanting to his attainment of the knowledge that gives 
deliverance. On that night, under the Apvattha tree at 
Uruvelft, the four truths at last dawn on him ; they be- 
come the key-stone of his knowledge ; now he is the 
Buddha. And when he goes to Benares to preach to the 
five monks what he has himself learned — "Open ye your 
ears, ye monks ; the deliverance from death is found : 
I instruct you, I preach the Law" — again there are those 
very four sacred truths which constitute the gospel of the 
newly discovered path of peace (p. 128 scq.). And 
throughout the long career of Buddha as a teacher, as it 
is depicted for us in the sacred texts, the discourse on 
the four truths is constantly coming to the front as that 
"which is the most prominent announcement of the 
Buddhas." The Buddhists describe igorance as being the 
ultimate and most deeply hidden root of all the suffering 
in the universe : if anyone inquires the ignorance of what 
is regarded as this fatal power, the uniform answer comes : 
the ignorance of the four sacred truths. And thus we 
find these propositions times without number in the 
canonical texts repeated, discussed, and their importance 
magnified in extravagant terms. It is difficult to avoid 
the presumption that the thoughts they convey and the 
wording in which they are expressed go back to Buddha 
himself, or at any rate to Buddha’s first circle of fbllowefs. 


* To give tmt one proof oat of many ; if son and moon do not 
shine, it is said in the "Samynttaka Mik&ya" (vol. iii, fol. am), 
darkness prevails in the wodd; day and night, months and years 
axe not observable. 80 also darkness prevails in the world, if 
perfect, saintly Buddhas do not appear in it; then the foor sacred 
truths are not preached, taught, proclaimed, revealed, etc. 
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We here repeat these propositioiis, as they have al« 
ready met us in the sermon at Benares, in order to Uyr 
thm as a foundation for our sketch of the Bnddhist 
teaching. 

“This, O monks, is the sacred truth of suffering:} 
Birth is suffering, old age is suffering, sickness is suffer- 
ing, death is suffering, to be united with the unloved is 
suffering, to be separated from the loved is suffering, not 
to obtain what one desires is suffering, in short the five- 
fold clinging (to the earthly*) is suffering. 

“This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the origin of* 
suffering : it is the thirst (for being) which leads fimn 
birth to birth, together with lust and desire, which finds 
gratification here and there : the thirst for pleasures, the 
thirst for being, the thirst for power. 

“This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the extinction 
of suffering: the extinction of this thirst by complete* 
annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling it, separat- 
ing oneself from it, giving it no room. 

“This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the path 
which leads to the extinction of suffering: it is this 
sacred, eight-fold path, to wit: Right Faith, Right 
Resolve, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Living, 
Right Effort, Right Thought, Right Self-concentration, “t 

* The hankering after corporeal form, after sensations, precep- 
tkms, confonnations, and after conscionsness. — Koppen (i, azs, 
n. i) finds quite groundlessly in these last words a "metaphysical 
postscript" to the original text of the four troths. Buddhism has 
at all times possessed as much of metaphysical termirndogy as is 
comprised in these words. 

t "Kfippen," i, 335, *>• 3 : "These eight divisions or branches 
also do not belong originally to the simple dogma." We cannot 
enter a strong enough protest against this setting aside of every- 
thing which militates against this gratnitoos conceit of a peculiar 
simplicity of the earliest Buddhism. It cannot count up to eight 
without it being snspected of "metaphysical postscripts t " 
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The four truths give expression to Buddhist pessimism 
in its characteristic singularity. 

They teach us first of all to direct attention to what 
this pessimism is not. 

A widespread opinion finds the ultimate ground of 
this pessimism in the thought that, of all that is, the true 
existence is the Nothing. — ^The Nothing is alone certain. 
And if the world which surrounds us, or appears to 
surround us, is not wholly unreal, if it contains a certain, 
though ever so hoUow a degree of existence, which cannot 
be ignored, this is a misfortune ; and it is wrong, for 
right is only the Nothing. The wrong must be removed ; 
we must remove it. Being, which originated in and frmn 
nothing, must again go to nothing, for it is essentially 
nothing.* 

A strange error is this picture of what Buddhism is 
represented to have been. Whoever looks, not into the 
metaph3r5ical speculations of later centuries, but into what 
the oldest traditions disclose to us of the teaching of 
Buddha, of the belief of that order of wandering mendi- 
cants, will not find therein one tenet of these all lucubra- 
tions regarding the Nothing. Neither openly expressed 
nor otherwise, neither in the foreground, nor in the farthest 
background of the religious thought, does the idea of 
the Nothing find a place. The tenets of the sacred truths 
show us clearly enough that, if thb world has been 
weighed by the Buddhists and found wanting, the ground 
of this is not, that it, an illusory, specious something, 
is in reality a mere nothing, but the sole ground is that 
it consists of suffering and nothing but suffering. 

* Adolf Wattke has made by far the most deser and intelUgent 
eficKts to evolve Bnddbism from these fimdamental thooghts, vMs 
“Oeachidite des Beidenthnma,” ii 5S0 seq., especially pp. 55, 535. 
Cf. also “KSppen,” 314 seq. 
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All life is suffering ; this is the inexhaustible theme, 
which, now in the strict fonns of abstract philosophical 
discosaioo and now in the garment of poetical proverb, 
evermore comes ringing in our ears from Buddhist litera- 
ture. We may take as the standard dialectic expression 
of this thought one of th<^ discourses which Buddha, 
according to tradition, held at Benares soon after his first 
sermon, before those five earliest disciples, to whom he 
first proclaimed the four sacred truths.* 

“And the Exalted One,** so the tradition narrates, 
“spake to the five monks thus : 

“The material form, O monks, is not the self. If 
material form were the self, O monks, this material form 
could not be subject to sickness, and a man should be 
able to say regarding his material form : my body shall 
be so and so ; my body shall not be so and so. But 
inasmuch, O monks, as material form is not the self, 
therefore is material form subject to sickness, and a man 
cannot say as regards his material form : my body shall 
be so and so ; my body shall not be so and so. 

*‘The sensations, O monks, are not the self** — and 
then follows in detail regarding the sensations, the very 
same exposition which has been given regarding the body. 
Then comes the same detailed explanation regarding the 
remaining three component elements, the perceptions, the 
conformations, the consciousness, which in combination 
with the material form and the sensation constitute man’s 
sentient state of being. Then Buddha goes on to say : 

“How think ye then, O monks, is material form 
permanent or impermanent?** 

“Impermanent, sire.*’ 

* This discoarse is asnsUy described as the “Satts of the tokens 

of not-self” (of the noonego). The text is to be found in the 
’'MsbAvagga,** i, 6, 38 seq. 
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“But is that which is impauument, soarrow or jty?“ 

“Sorrow, sire.” 

“But if a mm duly considers that which is impenna- 
nent, full of sorrow, subject to change, can he say : that 
is mine, that is I, that is msrself?” 

“Sire, he cannot.” 

Then follows the same exposition in similar terms 
regarding sensations, perceptions, conformations, and ohI' 
sciousness: after which the discourse proceeds: 

“Therefore, O monks, whatever in the way of material 
form (sensations, perceptions, etc., respectively) has ever 
been, will be, or is, either in our cases, or in the outer 
world, or strong or weak, or low or high, or far or near, 
it is not self : this must he in truth perceive, who possesses 
real knowledge. Whosoever regards things in this light, 
O monks, being a wise and noble hearer of the word, 
turns himself from material form, turns himsdf from 
sensation and perception, from conformation and con* 
sciousness. When he turns thcrefrcmi, he becomes free 
from desire ; by the cessation of desire be obtains deliver* 
ance ; in the delivered there arises a consciousness of his 
deliverance : re-birth is extinct, holiness is completed, 
duty is accomplished ; there is no more a return to this 
world, he knows.” 

The characteristic fundamental outlines of Brahman* 
ical speculation turn up again in this discourse of Buddha’s 
with dominant force. We have shown how that specu- 
lation works in the conception of a dualism. On one side 
the eternal immutable, which is endowed with the pre- 
dicates of supreme freedmn and happiness; that is the 
Brahma, and the Brahma is nothing else but man’s own 
true sdf (.dtmaq}. On the other side the wwld of 
origination and decease, birth, old age, death, in a word, 
of suffering. Prom tUa very duaiins flow the ground- 
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axicmis, on which Buddha’s discourse on the not>se]f pro* 
ceeds: that proposition, which needed no proof for the 
Buddhists, that refuge can only be had where cnigination 
and decease have no dominicm, the identity of the ideas 
of change and sonow, the convictiou that the self of 
man (attd=sansk, itman) cannot belong to the world of 
evolution. The elements, in which the empirical state of 
man matures itself, are liable to continual change ; the 
bodily as well as the spiritual life flows on, while one 
event is linked to another and closes up with another. 
Man stands helpless in the middle of this stream, the 
waves of which he eannot keep back or control. He can- 
not attain happiness or peace ; how can happiness and 
peace be thought of, where there is no continuance, but 
only uncontrollable change holds sway ? But if he cannot 
press this impermanence into his service, he can sever 
himscU from it ; where all contact with the earthly 
ceases, there are deliverance and freedom * 

At one pmnt this discourse on the transitory nature 
of the earthly, shows a gap in its train of thought ; to 
fill up which was, as we shall see later on, with a definite 
purpose omitted. One portion of the old Brahmanical 
dualism, the belief in an external world involving origina- 
tion, decease and suffering, is adopted without reserva- 
tion. What is the attitude of Buddha’s doctrine with 
reference to the other side of this dualism? What does 
it teach regarding the eternal, the i4tman? It is said 
that whatever is subject to change and suffering cannot 
be the self. Is, then, the self something raised above this 
phenomenal world, separated from it, or has it no 

* “What is inoaistant, is sorrow ; what is sorrow, is not-seU ; 
what is aot-self, that is not mine, that am not I, that is not 
myself.” “Samynttaka Nikiya,” vcd. ii, fol. ka, where the eqnival- 
ence of the categories hen indicated is carried out to a great 
length in repetitions of all kinds. 
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existence at all? Is deliverance a return of the self 
which is involved in change to itself, to its freedom? or 
is there nothing left, which in the disappearance of the 
transitory, ^ows itself real and permanent? We note 
for the present that the sermon at Benares leaves these 
questions open. The answer to them, so far as Buddhism 
has given any answer at all to them, can claim our 
attention only in another conection. 

We return to the Buddhist thoughts of the imperma> 
nence and sorrow of earthly things. The abstract and 
ideal development of these thoughts has been unfolded to 
ns in the discourse quoted. But this is only a one-sided, 
imperfect expression. In a form, the most concrete, with 
the convincing and overwhelming force of a painful 
reality, there is ever present to the vision of the Buddhist, 
the picture of the universe and man enveloped in 
suffering. There are not shadows only, not clouds, which 
sorrow and death cast over human life, but sorrow and 
death pertain inseparably to every state of being. 
Through the delusion of happiness and youth the Buddhist 
looks on to the sorrow into which happiness and youth 
must soon turn. Behind the sorrowful present lies an 
immeasurable sorrowful past, and there extends equally 
cmmeasurably through the endless distance, which the 
belief in the transmigration of souls discloses to the awe- 
struck imagination, a future full of sorrows for him who 
docs not succeed in attaining deliverance, "putting an 
end to sorrow." 

"The pilgrimage (SamsSra) of beings, my disdples," 
Buddha sa 3 rs,* "has its beginning in eternity. No open- 
ing can be discovered, from which proceeding, creatures, 
mazed in ignorance, fettered by a thirst for being, stray 
and wander. What think ye, disciples, whether is more, 


* '^myattaka-NikAya, vol. i, fol. tho. 
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the water which ia in the four great oceans, or the tears 
which have flown from you and have been shed by you, 
while ye strayed and wandered <hi this long pilgnnuige, 
and sorrowed and wept, because that was your portion 
which ye abhorred and that which ye loved was not your 
portion? A mother’s death, a father’s death, a brother’s 
death, a sister’s death, a son’s death, a daughter’s death, 
the loss of relations, the loss of property, all this have 
ye experienced through long ages. And while ye ex~ 
perienced this through long ages, more tears have flown 
from you and have been shed by you, while ye strayed 
and wandered on this long pilgrimage, and sorrowed and 
wept, because that was your portion which ye abhorred 
and that which ye loved was not your portion, than all 
the water which is in the four great oceans.” 

Birth, old age, death, are the leading forms in which 
the sorrow of earthly existence is depicted. "If these 
things were not in the world, my disciples, the Perfect 
One, the holy, supreme Buddha, would not appear in the 
world, the law and the Doctrine, which the Perfect One 
propoimds, would not shine in the world. What three 
things are they? Birth and old age and death.”* 
Impermanence holds sway with the pitiless, inexorable 
power of natural necessity. ’’There are five things which 
no Samana, and no Brahman, and no god, neither M^, 
nor Brahma, nor any being in the universe, can bring 
about. What five things are these? That what is sub- 
ject to old age, should not grow old, that what is sub- 
ject to sickness, should not be sick, that what is subject 
to death, should not die, that what is subject to decay, 
should not decay, that what is liable to pass away, should 
not pass away — this can no Samana bring about, nor any 


* “Angttttara Niktiya,” vol. iii, fol, Uiai. 
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'Brabman, nor any god, neither MAra, nor Brahma, nor 
any being in the universe/*t 

The acticms of men who pnxsue earthly i^easures, are 
under the curse of impermanence, illuinon, vanity. Pain- 
ing, deceiving, sweeping, destroying, turning hoped-for 
enjoyments into sorrow and death, the inexmable necessity 
of progression holds d<»ninion over all life and hopes. 
Whoever seeks to acquire wordly goods, the merchant, the 
farmer, the shepherd, the soldier, the civil servant of the 
crown, must expose himself to the inconveniences of heat 
and cold, the bite of serpents, to hunger and to thirst.* 
If he does not gain the object of his pursuit, he laments 
and grieves : in vain did I exert mysdf, in vain was all my 
labour. If he attains his object, he must guard his gains 
with anxiety and trouble, that kings or robbers may not 
wrest them from him, that fire may not bum them, that 
floods may not sweep them away, that they may not fall 
into the hands of hostile relations. To gain property and 
gratify desire, kings wage war, father or motlier quarrels 
with son, brother with brother, warriors make their arrows 
fly, and their swords flash, and they brave death and mortal 
agonies. To gain pleasure, men break their word, commit 
robbmy, murder, adultery : they endure excruciating 
tortures as htunan punishments, and when their bodies 
succumb in death, they go the way of evil-doers ; in the 
kingdoms of hell they will be bora again to new torments. 

And these same powers of decadence and sonrow, to 

which human life is subject and which extend through all 
hdls, have also power over heaven. The gods may have 
assured to them an incomparably longer and more happy 

t Pram the disconrse with which the monk NIrada c^tUKded 
me king Monda at Pfttalipntta on the death of the Queen taddS. 
—AngiAtara NtkAya, vol. ii, fol. kbai. ' ] 

* 1 here paraphrase briefly a pert ot the "MahSdnkkhakkh, tadha 
Snttanta" (in the Majjhima Nikftya). 
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atate of bcang than earthly hinnaoity : still even they are 
sot immortal or free &om sorrow. "The three and thirty 
gods, and the Yama<gods, the happy deities, the gods who 
joy in creation, and the ruling gods, bound by the chain 
of desire, return within the power of Mib'a. The whole 
universe is consumed with dames, the whole tmiverse is 
envolped in smoke, the whole universe is on fire, the whole 
universe trembles.”* 

The proverbial wisdom of the “Dhammapada” gives 
the truest picture of all of Buddhist thought and feeling, 
how the disciples of Buddha saw in everything earthly the 
one thing, vanity and decay. 

"How can ye be gay,”t it is said, “how can ye indulge 
desire? Evermore the dames bum. Darkness surrounds 
you : will ye not seek the light?” 

"Man gathers dowers ; his heart is set on pleasure. 
Death comes upon him, like the doods of water on a village, 
and sweeps him away.” 

"Man gathers dowers ; his heart is set on pleasure. 
The Destroyer brings the man of insatiable desire within 
his clutch.” 

“Neither in the aerial region, nor in the depths of the 
sea, nor if thou piercest into the clefts of the mountains, 
wilt thou find any place on this earth where the hand of 
death will not reach thee.” 

"From merriment cometh sorrow : from merriment 
ccuneth fear. Whosoever is free from merriment, few him 
there is no sorrow : whence should come fear to him ?” 

“Frtmi love cometh sorrow; from love cometh fear: 
whosoever is free from love, for him there is no sorrow : 
whence should come fear to him ?" 

"Whoso looketh down upon the world, as though he 

*Ttom the “BbikUranl Samyutta,*’ vol. i, fol. gfaai. 

t '*l>bataniapada,” v, 146, 47, 48, i»8, aia, 913, 170, 414. 
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gazed on a mere babble or a dream, him the ruler Death 
befaoldeth not.*' 

“Whosoever hath traversed the evil, trackless path of 
the Sansfira, of error, who hath pu^ed on to the end, hath 
reached the shore, rich in meditation, free from desire, free 
from irresolution, who, freed from being, hath found teat, 
him I call a true Brahman.’* 

Is it dialectic only with its comparison between the 
notions of becoming, decease, sorrow, which causes the 
world to appear to the Buddhist that immeasurable, painful 
waste? 

It is true, indeed, that wherever the popular mind 
cannot obtain a sure anchorage for itself in the firm and 
clear realities of practical life, where it is under the over- 
powering influence of thought, of dreamy fancy without 
any counterpoise, there speculation, with its real or sup- 
posed logical conclusions, gains an incalculable influence 
as to which shall be the answer given by individuals as 
M’cll as collective masses, to the question whether life is 
worth living. But it is not merely the speculation of the 
Indian which furnishes the answer. Speculation is bound 
up with his wishes and hopes ; it shares with them the 
character of impatient impetuosity, untrained to deal with 
realities. Thought, which passes over ever3rthing, and 
arrives with one bound at the absolute, finds its counter- 
part in a craving whose impatience pushes from itself aU 
goods, which arc not the supreme, everlasting good. But 
what ia the supreme good? As the glow of the Indian 
stin esases rest in cool shades to appear to the wearied 
body the good of goods, so also with the wearied soul, rest, 
eternal rest, is the only thing for which it craves. Of this 
life, which promises to the cheerful sturdiness ol an indus- 
trious, strug^ing people, thousands of gifts and thousands 
of good things, the Indian merely scrapes the surface and 
turns away from it in weariness. The slave is tired of his 
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servitude, the despot is still sooner and more completely 
wearied of his despotism, its unlimited enjoyment. The 
Buddhist propositions regardingr the sorrow of all that is 
transitory are the sharp and trenchant expresaon, which 
these dispositions of the Indian people have framed for 
themselves, an expression, the commentary to which is 
written not alone in the sermon at Benares and in the 
apothegms of the "Dhammapada,” but in indelible 
characters in the whole of the mournful history of this 
unhappy people. 

In some of the sayings, which we have quoted from 
the "Dhammapada," the thought of the impermanence and 
unsubstantiality of the earthly world is blended with the 
praise of him who has succeeded in breaking the fetters 
which bind him to the prison-house. And this brings us 
to fill in a necessary part without which our sketch of the 
Buddhist pessimism would be very incomplete. Some 
writers have often represented the tone prevailing in it, as 
if it were peculiarly characterized by a feeling of melan- 
choly which bewails in endless gift the unreality of being. 
In this they have altogether misunderstood Buddhism. 
The true Buddhist certainly sees in this world a state of 
continuous sorrow, but this sorrow only awakes in him a 
feeling of compassion for those who are yet in the wwld ; 
for himself he feels no sorrow or compassion, for he knows 
he is near his goal which stands awaiting him, noble beyond 
all else. Is this goal annihilation ? Perhaps it is. 
We cannot here answer this question yet. But be 
this as it may, the Buddhist is far from bewailing as a 
misfortune, or as an injiuy, to which he must submit with 
sad resignation as to an unalterable destiny, the cemstitation 
of things, which has provided just this goal and only this 
goal for man’s existence. He seeks Nirvdna with the 
same joyous sense of victoiy in prospect, with which the 
Christian lodks forward to hb goal, everlasting life. 
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The following sa}rings also of the ‘'Dhanimapada** 
reflect this spirit* : — 

"He whose appetites ore at rest, like steeds thwoogfaiy 
broken in by the trainer, he who has put away pride, who is 
free from impurity, him thus perfect the gods themselves 
envy.” 

"In perfect joy we live, without enemy in this world 
of enmity ; among men filled with enmity we dwell without 
enmity.” 

"In perfect joy we live, hale among the sick ; among 
sick men we dwell without sickness.” 

"In perfect joy we live, without toil among toilers ; 
among toiling men we dwell without toil.” 

"In perfect joy we live, to whom belongeth nothing. 
Oiu* scrip is pleasantness, as of the effulgent gods.” 

"The monk who dwells in an empty abode, whose soul 
is full of peace, enjoys superhuman felidty, gazing solely 
on the truth.” 

It is not enough to say that the final goal to which 
the Buddhist strives to pass as an escape from the sorrow 
of the world, is Nirvtoa. It is also necessary to any deli- 
neation of Buddhism to note as a fact assured b^rond all 
doubt, that internal cheerfulness, infinitely surpassing all 
mere resignation, with which the Buddhist pursues thb end. 


• Verse 94, 197 seq. 373. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TENETS OF THE ORIGIN AND THE 
EXTINCTION OF SUFFERING. 


The Formula of the Causal Nexus, 

In order to understand the first of the four sacred 
truths, the tenet of suffering, we needed to acquaint our- 
selves only with the criticism which Buddha’s discourses 
give of the events of daily life, the dispositions and inclini- 
tions which govern our actions, and the consequences which 
follow from them. The tenets of the origin of suffering 
and its extinction bring us out of the domain of the popular 
^>eculativc view of life, into the realms of abstract notions 
of Buddhist dogmatic, and therewith into a region where 
the ground vanishes from beneath our feet at every step. 

"This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the origin of 
suffering; it is the thirst (for being), which leads from 
birth to birth, together with lust and desire, which finds 
gratification here and there : the thirst for pleasures, the 
thirst for being, the thirst for pewer. 

"This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the extinction 
of suffering*, the extinction of this thirst by compete 
annihilation of desire, letting it go, expelling it, separating 
oneself from it, giving it no room." 
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The state of beins:, as it surrounds us in this wcu’ld, 
with its restless osd&atioQ between origination and dpi^sir, 
is our nusfortune. The ground of our existing is our wiH. 
This is our besetting son, that we will to be, that we will to 
be ourselves, that we fondly will our bring to blend with 
other being and extend. The negation of the will to be, 
cuts off being, for us at least. Thus the two tenets of the 
(xigin of suffering and its cessation, comprise the sum of 
all human action and all human destiny. 

But the sum must be resolved into the elements of 
which it is composed. The former tenet, as we have 
quoted it, speaks of the thirst for being, which leads from 
tme birth to another. Whence this birth ? It, the ground 
of our brixig, on what ground does it itself rest ? And what 
law, what mechanism is there, what intermediate links are 
there, by which the repetition of our being, re-bizth with 
its starows, is connected witi. 't ? 

The very oldest traditions tiom which we draw our 
account of Buddhist speculations, show that these questions 
had been asked. People found the brief and concise setting 
of the sacred truths obviously inadequate and two formulas, 
or, more correctly speaking, a bipartite formula was drawn 
up, which was intended to supplement, or rather strengthen, 
the tenets regarding the origin of suffering and its cessa> 
tion^ the formula of the "Causal Nexus of befug" 
(paficcasamupp&da) .* 

Tradition assigns to this formula the next place in 
sacredness to the four truths. The knowledge of the four 
verities is what makes Buddha Buddha ; the formula of 
the causal nexus, which had occurred to him already before 

* This is frequently designated in later litentnre the fonnnla 
of the twelve aidtaas (Baaea of Bxistence), an expteasion whieb, 
as hur aa I know, occws neither in Boddha'a diacontaea nor in 
the Viaaya texta. 
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the attainment oi Buddhabood bad been voocbsafed to him, 
occupied bia mind while he sits under the tree of know- 
ledge, “enjqjring the happiness of deliverance.*** And 
when he combats the fear that his gospel will not be com- 
prehended on earth, it is especially the law of the causal 
nexus of being, to which this fear attaches: "Men who 
move in a worldly sphere, who have their lot cast and find 
their enjoyments in a worldly sphere, will find this matter 
hard to grasp, the law of causality, the chain of causes and 
effects.’* * * § ! 

Occasionally the sacred texts make the formula of the 
causal nexus actually an integral portion of the sacred 
truths themselves, by omitting the second and third truths 
and inserting in their stead this formula in its two 
branches.! 

The propositions of the causal nexus of being, in the 
form which is most commonly met with in the traditions, 
and which may be regarded as the most ancient form, with 
their double, their positive and negative, arrangement — 
"forwards and backwards,’* as the texts express themselves 
--are w'orded as follows; — 

"From ignorance come confonnations (sankhdrd) ; 
from conformations comes consciousness (vinnana) ; from 
consciousness come name and corporeal form ; from name 
and corporeal form come the six fields ; § from the six fields 

* ‘'Mahivagga," i, j (supra, pp. ii6, 117). In the “Samyntta 
NikAya” (Phayre MS , vol. i, fol. ja) Buddha says that, in his 
case as in the rase of the prim- Buddhas, the knowledge di this 
hitherto unheard-of wisdom dawned on him before the attainment 
of the Buddhabood (pabbeva me bhikkbave sambodhA anabhisam- 
baddhassa). 

-f Vide anpra, p. xao. 

i So in the “Angnttan Nikiya" (TikanipAta, Phayre MS., 
vol. i. foi. ce‘). 

§ The fiel^ of the six senses and tbdr objects. In addttkn 
to the five sesues the Indiana redraoed nndentatiditig (bmik^ 
the aixQi, 

15 
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comes contact (between the senses and their objects) ; from 
contact comes sensation ; from sensation comes thirst (or 
desire) ; from thirst comes clinging (to existence : np&d&na); 
from clinging (to existence) comes being (bhava) ; from 
being comes birth ; from birth come old age and death, 
pain and lamentation, suffering, anxiety and despair. This 
is the origin of the whole realm of suffering. 

“But if ignorance be removed by the complete extinc* 
tion of desire, this brings about the removal of conforma- 
tions ; by the removal of conformations, consciousness is 
removed ; by the removal of consciousness, name and 
corporeal form are removed ; by the removal of name and 
corporeal form, the six fields arc removed ; by the removal 
of the six fields, contact (between the senses and their 
objects) is removed ; by the removal of contact, sensation is 
removed ; by the removal of sensation, thirst is removed ; 
by the removal of thirst, the clinging (to existence) is re- 
moved ; by the removal of the clinging (to existence), 
being is removed ; by the removal of being, birth is re- 
moved ; by the removal of birth, old age and death, pain 
and lamentation, suffering anxiety, and despair are re- 
moved. This IS the removal of the whole realm of 
suffering.” 

The attempt is here made by the use of brief pithy 
phrases to trace back the suffering of all earthly existence 
to its most remote roots. The answer is as confused us the 
question was bold. It is utto-ly impossible for amyone 
who seeks to find out its meaning, to trace from beginning 
to end a ccmnected meaning in this formula. Most of the 
links of the chain, taken separately, admit of a passable 
interpretation ; many arrange themselves also in groups 
together, and their articulation may be said to be not 
inoomprdrensible ; but between these groups there remain 
.contradictions and unpossibilities in the consecutive 
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arrangtemeat of prioritjr and sequence, which an exact 
exegesis has not the power, and is not permitted to clear 
op. Even the ancient Buddhist theologians, who were bjr 
no means accustomed to construe too strictly in every case 
the requirement that *‘ein Begriff muss bei dem Worte 
sein,*’* found here a stumbing-block ; the variations, with 
which the formula of causality is found in the sacred 
writings, afford unmistakable evidence of this. 


The Third Link in the Chain of Causality. 

It seems advisable for the explanation of the formula 
of causalit}' not to begin at the beginning. The first links 
of the series — the ultimate ground of earthly existence, 
ignorance, and the “conformations” which develop them- 
selves from ignorance— are in their nature much more 
difficult of comprehension by concrete explanation than the 
following categories. We shall return later on to the 
attempt here made to denominate the cause of causes ; at 
present we begin where consciousness appears in the chain 
of categories and with it we step upon the ground of con- 
ceivable realits'. The sacred texts also apparently justify 
us in proceeding thus, as they themselves often begin the 
chain of causality with the category' of consciousness, 
omitting the first members. “Ignorance” and “conforma- 
tions” arc evidently among the things, of which Buddhist 
dogmatists have, as far as possible, omitted to speak. 
“Prom consciousness” — ^runs the third proposition in the 
series— “come name and corporeal form.” 

* G6the's “Panst,” Dialogne o( Mephistopheles and the 
Stadent. Anglicd : "A metaiag mnat oadertie words." — 
tTraatMor.] 
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One of the dialogaes on this subject in the collectioo 
of the sacred texts, in which Buddha unfolds to his beloved 
disdple, jfnanda, the greater part of the formula of 
causality,* gives us a very concrete explanation of this 
ptopoeitiaa, which undoubtedly expounds the original 
meaning. "If consciousness, .dnanda, did not enter into 
the womb, would name and corporeal formt arise in the 
womb?" — "No, sire." — "And if consciousness, Andanda, 
after it has entered into the womb, were again to leave its 
place, would name and comoreal form be bom into this 
life?" — "No, sire.” — "And if consciousness, Ananda, were 
again lost to the boy or to the girl, while they were yet 
small, would name and corporeal form attain growth, 
increase, progress?" — "No, sire." 

Thus the proposition, "Prom consciousness comes 
name and corporeal form," leads us to the moment of 
conception. We shall, when treating of the Buddhist 
notions of soul and metempsychosis, come to understand 
from another point of view still more completely the ideas 
which meet us here ; here we must only state this much, 
that in death the other elements, which constitute the 
body-cum-spirit state of being of a man, are dissolved ; 
the body, the sensations, the perceptions vanish, but not 
the consciousness (vinnina). Consciousness forms, so long 

* The MahAnidSnasutta (Dlgha NikAya). 

1 1 reserve for the Bxenrsas the more particniar statements 
nhicb the sacred texts make regarding this doable notion of 
“name and corporeal form," derived from older Btohmaniral 
speculation. Originally in this expression nndonbtedly the Name, 
in so far as it expresses what is only this person and no oUier, 
is regarded as a peculiar element annexed to the body, somehow 
connected with the body, and this interpretation has not wholly 
disappeared from the Bnddhist texts. Meanwhile another view 
grew np, by which “name” was nnderatood to inclnde ttie more 
subtle immaterial functions connected wMi die body is ooittni> 
^•dnetiaa m the ho^ formed of earth, water, fire, and air. 
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AS the aristetit is bound in metempsychosis, the ccamectingr 
link which connects the old existences with the new ; not 
till the bourne of deliverance, the nirv&na is reached, does 
the consciousness also of the dying perfect one vanish into 
nothmg. As the human body is formed out of the material 
elements, so consciousness also is regarded as consisting of 
an analogous spiritual element. "There are six elements, 
my disciples," says Buddha, "the element of earth, the 
element of water, the element of fire, the element of air, 
the element of aether, the element of consdou^ess." 
The stuff of which consciousness is made is highly exalted 
above the other elements ; it dwells, as it were, in its own 
world. "Consciousness," it is written, "the indemonstr- 
able, the everlasting, the all-illuminating ; it is where nor 
water nor earth, nor fire nor air, finds a place, in which 
greatness and smallness, weakness and strength, beauty 
and non-beauty, in which name and material form cease 
altogether." 

That which in the dying man is constructed of this 
highest of earthly elements, the consciousness-element, 
becomes at the moment when the old being dies the germ 
of a new being ; this germ of consciousness seeks and finds 
in the womb the material stuffs, from which it forms a 
new state of being coined in name and material form. 

But os name and material form rest on consciousness, 
so also the latter rests on the former. Those passages in 
the texts, which do not carry back the line of causality to 
the ultimate end, to Ignorance, are wont to make it nm 
in a circle with these two categories interchangeably 
dependent on one another. We have already quoted fnxn 
Buddha’s and Ananda’s dialogue the passage bearing on 
the one side of this subject, on the allegation that name 
and material form rest on consdousness. On the other 
aide, then, it is said in the same ctmversation : "If, 
.dnanda, consciousness were not to find name and materiat 
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ibnn as its resting-place, would then lurth, old age, and 
death, the origin and development of sorrow, reveal them- 
sdves in succession?” — "No sire, th^ would not." — 
"Therefore, ^nanda, is this the cause, this the ground, 
this the origin, this the basis of consciousness : name and 
material form.” And thus o>mprehensiveIy are the bases 
on which all nameability and all existence of the existent, 
their birth, death, and re-birth, rest, described as "name 
and material form combined with consciousness.” 

We extract from other texts some more characteristic 
passages for the elucidation of this subject ; — 

"What must there be, in order that there may be 
name and material form? Whence come name and 
material form ? — Consciousness must be in order that there 
may be name and material form ; from consciousness come 
name and material form. — What must there be in order 
that there may be consciousness. Whence comes con- 
sciousness? — Name and material form must be, in order 
that there may be consciousness ; from name and material 
form comes consciousness. Then, my disciples, the 
Bodhisatti Vipassi* thought : consciousness conversely 
depends on name and material form : the chain goes no> 
farther.”t 

And in another placet the following simile is put into 
the mouth of Sftriputta, the greatest autbority among 
Buddha’s disciples; "My friend, as two bundles of 
sticks leaning against each other stand, so also, my friend, 
consciousness grows out of name and material form, and 
name and material form out of consciousness.” It '’grows, 
out of” it — this is not intended to convey that consdousness 

* Vipassi is one of the mythical Bnddbas of the past, to whom 
OK attrftmted these leflectimis on the chain of casnaiity, while he 
was still Bodfaisatta (ptusning the path to the Bnddhahood). 
f MabApadblnaantta (DIgha Niktya). second Bbinavtra. 
t "Samyatta K." vol. i, M. fitfc'. 
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is the element, out of which name and material form are 
made : it is merely tantamount to sa3ring, that conscious- 
ness is the fernning power, which originates from the 
material elements or being, which bears a name and is 
clothed with a body. 


Thk ForitTH TO THE ELEVENTH LINK IN THE CHAIN OP 

Causautv. 

When the spirit has found its body and the body found 
the spirit and united itself to it, this being compounded of 
spirit and body, provides itself with organs to put itself into 
communications with the external world. "From name 
and material form,” nins the fourth term of the formula, 
"come the six fields”* — the "six fields of the subject” 
(ajjfaattika Syatana), eye, ear, nose, tongue, body (as organ 
for sensations of touch), understanding. f and the six 
corresponding fields of the object world, corporeal forms as 
the object of the eye, and so on — sounds, odours, taste, 
tangibilit>', and la.st, as the object of the understanding, 
thoughts (or ideas, notions, "dhamma”), which are repre- 
sented evidently as something standing present before the 


* The version contained in the "MahanidAnasutU" (Dialogue 
between Buddha and vlnanda) skips the categories of the "six 
fields,” and gex's on from “name and material form” straight to 
the next following categorj' of contact (Vide infra.) 

t "Understanding” (mano) and "consciousness” (vififi&na) 
are always qnitc distinct in the sacred texts, wherever they 
express themselves strictly. Turns such as these ; "What pei^le 
are accustomed to call thought (citta) or understanding (mano) or 
consetousness (vifinAna)” occur, as far as I know, cnly in such a 
connection that they may lie described as an intentxnial accommo- 
datioo to customary modes of speech. 
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thiakiiig ^cultJ^ in quite an objective existence and realized 
1^ it, in the same way as visible bodies before the eyes. 

The organs of the subject now step into communication 
with the objective world. “From the six fields comes 
contact. From contact c<Hues sensation.'* We meet also 
with a certainly not very clearly expressed, and at the 
same time scarcely well-thought-out, attempt, to still 
further analyze these processes. Before the organ of sense 
gra^ the object, an operation of the central organ, cons- 
ciousness, on the organ of sense in requisition, gives it 
the command to join communication with the object, 
apparently in such a way that the former sets the latter 
in a certain manner to work. And when this communica- 
tion follows, then by means of it, besides the two elements 
primarily concerned, the organ of sense and the object, the 
third element, consciousness, the author and supervisor of 
this communication, is at the same time in play. It is 
somewhat in this way, I believe, that we must understand 
the following proposition which recurs not unfrequently 
in the sacred texts; “From the eye and visible bodies 
comes consciousness, directed to the eye (cakkhuvifinhna), 
the conjunction of the three, the contact." And »milarly 
in that address of Buddha’s already quoted (p. 185 seq.), 
the series of ideas and processes treated of in this connec- 
tion, is expressed in the following fashion : "Eye — body 
— consciousness directed to the eye — contact of the eye 
{with the objects) — the sensation, w'hich arises from the 
contact of the eye (with the objects), be it pleasure be it 
pain, be it neitbe" ijain nor pleasure."* Of course similar 
processes take place in the case of the other mgans of 
sense to those which occur in the case of the eye. 

*Plea8im, pain, and what is neither pieaanre nor pain.* * 
daa^catkm of aenaationa under three beada found frequent^ 
repeated in the sacred tezto. 
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The fomula goes <»ti : “Prom sensation arises tJitrst." 
Here the point is reached, which the tenets of the origin 
•and the extincticm of suffering had made a starting-point, 
“the thirst which leads ht>m re-birth to re-birth, “ not 
the ultimate but the most powerful cause of suffering. We 
be, because we thirst for bang ; we suffer, because we thirst 
for pleasure. “Whomsoever it holds in subjection, that 
thirst, that contemptible thing, which pours its ventMn 
through the world, his suffering grows as the grass grows. 
Whosoever holds it in subjection, that thirst, that contemp- 
tible thing, which it is difficult to escape in this world, 
suffering falls off from him as the water-drops from the 
lotus flowers.’”* "As, if the root be uninjured, even a 
hewn tree grows up anew mightily, so, if the exc'tement 
of thirst be not wholly dead, suffering ever and anon breaks 
out again,” “The gift of the truth transcends all other 
gifts ; the sweetness of the truth tr.mscends all other 
sweetness ; joy in the truth surpasses all other joy ; the 
extermination of thirst, this subdues all suffering.” 

The idea of thirst, usually divided by scholastic teach- 
ing into .six heads, according to whichever one or other of 
the six senses it is that has caused the sensation which 
generates the thirst, is usually met in close connection 
with the category, which follows next in the formula of 
causality, that of clinging, to wit, clinging to the external 
world, to existence, t “From thirst,” says the formula, 

* “Dhanunapada,” v. 335 seq. The following qaotationa ate 
taken from the same text, v. 338, 314- 

t Scholastic terminology 'specially distingaishes four classes 
■of clinging : clinging by desire, clinging by (mistaken) intentkma, 
clinging by building on virtue and monastir observances (as 
though these wen alone sufficient to obtain salvation), and 
clinging by thinking of tiie ego. We shall not he able to explam 
the hut point, the attitnde of Buddhist teachtag as to the idea of 
the ego, until we nach a later atage. 
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"comes dinging." The Pftli word for "clinging"" 
(upSd&na) involves a metaphor which is highly descriptive 
of the idea which is here onderl3ring. The flame which, 
as a scarcely material existence, freely urges its way on, 
spreading and rising, "clings" still to the fuel (upftdftna) : 
it cannot be contemplated without fuel. Even if the flame 
be carried into the distance by the wind, there is still a 
fuel there to which it clings, the wind. The existence of 
every being is like the flame ; h'ke the flame, our being 
is to a certain extent a continuous process of burning. 
Deliverance is the extinction (nirv&na) of the flame ; but 
the flame is not extinguished so long as it is supplied with 
fuel to which it "clings " And as the flame clinging to 
the wind presses on into far off distance, so also the flame 
of our existence is not laid on the spot, but presses on in 
transmigration to far off distances, from heaven to hell, 
frcHn hells to heaven. What is it, to which the flame- 
resembling process of our being clings in the moment of 
such transmigration, like the flame to the wind ? "Then, 
say I, (the being of the existent) has thirst as the subs- 
tratum to which it clings ; for this thirst, O Vaceba, is 
at that time (at the moment of transmigration) its (the 
being’s) clinging."* 

Even the slightest residue of clinging prevoits deliver- 
ance. Whosoever separates from everything that is transi- 


From a dialogue between Buddha and a monk of another 
persuasion named Vaccha (“Samyntte MikAya," \ol. ii, fol. tau). 
Here may be seen an illustration of the disconnectedness of the 
sacred texts already animadverted oo, as regards the snccesaioa 
of the categories appearing in the formula of casnality. We 
pointed out, that the propositkm “from cnnsciousness come name 
and material fonn*’ refers to the moment of conception, that it 
of transmigration of soul. And here the categories of thirst and 
clinging, which appear much later in the formula, ate carried 
back to the very same moment 
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tony, whosoever attains the most perfect quietude, but 
dings with his thought even to this very quietude and is 
glad of this quietude, he is stiU in bondage. The best, but 
still the minimum of clinging is the clinging to the condi- 
tion of deepest self-suppression where consdousness and 
non-consdousness are alike overcome ; complete deliverance 
has overcome even this last dinging.* “By the cessation 
of clinging his soul was delivered from all sinful existence” 
— this is the standing phrase with which the texts intimate 
that a disciple of Buddha has become a partaker of holiness, 
of deliverance. 

Up to this point the connection of the causes and 
effects in our chain of categories was tolerably clear. The 
impression will have been formed that the being whose 
conception (“from consciousness come name and material 
form") was the starting-point of the series, has long since, 
in the later terms of the formula, entered on real life^ 
struggles with the outer world, the dinging to its goods. 
In this light also the oft-mentioned dialogue between 
Buddha and ifnanda puts it ; to the proposition ; “from 
sensation comes thirst,” it appends a picture of human toil 
and struggles for pleasure and gain ; there are met the 
words seek, d)tain, possession, guard, envy, quarrd, strife, 
backbiting, lying. It is therefore very surprising, when 
the formula of causality, which in its theory of the worid 
seemed to have already arrived at the dealings of sodal 
life, at the struggle of egoism against egoism, suddenly 
turns back and causes that being whom we have already 
seen taking part in the transactions of the world to be bom. 
The formula runs thus in its three last terms; “Frcmi 
dinging (to existence) comes becoming (bhava) ; from 
becoming comes birth ; from birth come old age, and death,, 
pain and lamentation, sorrow, anxiety and despair." 


* “Aaafijasapptya Snttanta” (Uajih. K.). 
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It seems to toe evident that there is here a gap in 
the train of thought which our efforts of ducidation 
■cannot, and are not even permitted to bridge over. What 
was more ready than to recognize in birth the sources 
from which cmne old age and death? "If three things 
were not in the world, my disciples, the Perfect One, 
the holy, supreme Buddha, would not appear in the world, 
the I,aw and the Doctrine, which the Perfect One pro- 
pounds, would not shine in the world. What three things 
are they? Birth and old age and death."* Thus these 
so closely associated ideas were thrown together in the 
two last terms of the causal-chain, but it was omitted to 
weld these new groups of categories with those proeced- 
ing, so as to form a harmonious whole. The idea of 
"becoming," which was thrust into the middle, inevitably 
creates by its very vaguenessf — which you may regard 
as you like, as either of very little or of very great import 
— ^the impression as if it were intended for a shift or 
sleight to get over the break in continuity. 

We close with some proverbs of the "Dhamraapada,"! 
which translate these last terras of the formula of 
causality from the language of ideas into that of emotion 
and poetry. 

"Behold this painted picture, the frail, scarred form 
of corporeity, wherein many an aspiration dwells, which 
has no happiness and no stability." 

"To age conies as its lot this form, frail, a nest of 
diseases ; the perishable body fails ; life in it is death." 

• Vide supra, p. 317. 

t This is mot removed by the explanation frequently occur- 
ring in the sacred texts, that there is a triple becoming : the 
becoming in desire, the becoming in form, the becoming in fona- 
lessness, according as a being is bom again in the lower worlds 
ruled by desire, or in the higher states, the worlds of focm send 
foinilessness. 

JVe« X 47 -x«. 46. 
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"Those bleadied bones, which ore thrown out jronder 
like gourds in the autumn — when anyone sees them, how 
can he be hapH^?” 

"Esteeming this body like a bubble, regarding it as 
a mirage, breaking the flower-shafts of the tempter, press 
on to the bourne where the monarch Death shall gaze 
no more on thee.” 

But death is not the end of the long chain of suffer- 
ing: upon death follows re-birth, new sorrow, another 
death. 

Thb First and Second Links of the Causae-chain. 

Prom the end of the formula of causality we must 
turn back to its beginning, to speak of the two first 
members of the series. 

"From ignorance (avijjS),” the formula begins, 
"come conformations (sankhSra). 

"From conformarions comes consciousness." 

If ignorance be designated the ultimate source of 
suffering, the question must arise; Who is here the 
ignorant ? What is that of which this ignorance is 
ignorant 7 

It is tempting, by the place assigned to the category 
of "ignorance,” at the beginning of the whole line of 
causality, to allow one’s self to be carried away by inter- 
pretations which see in this idea, as it were, a cosmo- 
gonical power working at the primitive foundation of 
things. Or one might be tempted to read in it the history 
of a crime preceding all time, an unlucky act by which 
the ma-heeai had doomed itself to be beent, that is to 
suffer. The philosophy of later Brahmanical schools 
^aks in similar fashion of M&y&, that power of delusion, 
which causes the deceptive pacture of the created world* 
to appear to the One, the uncreated, as if it were bleat, 
"He, the knowing, gave himself op to confused fandea, 
and when he fdl into the slumber pmqMred for him hr 
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ISAyt, be bebdd in amazement multiform dreams: 1 am, 
this is my father, this my mother, this my field, this 
my kingdom.'* Some have compared the ignorance of 
Buddhism with this MfiyS of the Brahmanical theosophy ; 
only with this note that, as M&yft is the deceptive reflec- 
tion of the true everlasting beent, so ignorance is the 
reflection of that which, as they thought, took the place 
of the everlasting beent for the Buddhists, that this, the 
Nothing. 

Interpretations of this kind, which find in the category 
of ignorance an expression for the deceptive Nothing 
appearing as a beent, completely correspond in fact with 
the exph'cit utterances of later Buddhist texts. The con- 
struction alluded to is met with in the great standard 
text-book of m 3 rstic-nihi]istic speculation, which was an 
authority among Buddhist theologians in the first century 
after Christ. In this most sacredly esteemed text, the 
“Perfection of Knowledge” (PrainSparamita), we read as 
follows : — * 

Buddha said to Saripulra; “Things, O S§riputra, do 
not exist as ordinary and ignorant men, clinging closely 
to them, fancy, who are not instructed on the subject.” 
Sariputra said: “How then, sire, do they exist?” 
Buddha answered ; “They exist, O Sariputra, in so far 
that they do not exist in truth. And inasmuch as th^r 
do not exist, they are called Avidya, that is, the non- 
existent, or ignorance, t To this ordinary, ignorant men, 
who are not instructed on the matter, ding closely. 
They represent to themselves all things, of which in truth 
not one has any existence, as existent.” Then Buddha 
asks the holy disdple Subhfiti : “What thinkest thou 

*The passage is quoted by Boraonf, ‘‘Introdnction k lliistoiie 
do Boddhisine iadien,” p. 473 seq. 478. 

t This is the tenn which occars at the beginning of the 
fonmihi of cansality (avidy&sPUi.avijiS). 
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now, Sabhdti, is illusion one thing and material form 
.another? Is illusion one thing and sensations another? 
perceptions another? conformations another? conscious* 
ness another?*’ SubhAti answered: "Nay, Master, 
nay ; illusion is not one thing and material form another. 
Material form is itself the illusion and the illusion itself 
is material form, sensations, perceptions, conformations, 
and consciousness." And Buddha says: "It is in the 
nature of the illusion that that lies which makes beings 
what they are. It is, O SubhAti, as if a clever magician, 
or the pupil of a clever magician, caused a vast concourse 
of men to appear at a cross road, where four great 
thoroughfares meet, and, having caused them to appear, 
caused them again to vanish." 

Thus the speculations contained in the treatise on the 
"Perfection of 'Knowledge,” make ignorance the ultimate 
cause of the appearing of the world and at the same time 
the essential character of its state of being, which is tn 
truth rather not-being; ignorance and not-being here 
coincide. 

We have taken this glance at this later phase of 
the development of Buddhist thought merely with the 
intention of being put on our guard against assigning 
any of these idea., to ancient Buddhism and against fram- 
ing any interpretation of the old texts, especially of the 
formula of causality, influenced by such a process. 
Inquirers, who had access to the propositions of the chain 
of causes and effects only in the garb of that later period, 
found themselves in fact in a not very different position 
from that in which a historian of Christianity would be 
placed, if he were directed to string together some account 
'Of the teaching of Jesus from the phantasms of the Gnomes. 

The course, which we must follow, is dearly enoo|^ 
indicated : we have only to inquire from the oldest tradi* 
doo of Buddhist dogmatics, obtainatde in the PAli texts. 
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what is that ignorance, the ultimate ground of all 
suffering. 

Wherever in the sacred Pftli literature this question is 
mooted, as well in the addresses which Buddha himself 
and his chief disciples are said to have delivered, as in 
the systematizing compilations of a later generation of 
dogmatists, the answer is invariably the same. The 
ignorance is not declared to be anything in the way of 
a cosmic power, nor anything like a mysterious original 
sin, but it is within the range of earthly, tangible reality. 
The ignorance is the ignorance of the four sacred truths. 
S&riputta says:* “Not to know suffering, friend, not to 
know the origin of suffering, not to know the extinction 
of suffering, not to know the path to the extinction of 
suffering : this, O friend, is called ignorance “ "Not 
seeing the four sacred truths as they are, I have wandered 
on the long path from one birth to another Now have 
I seen them : the current of being is stemmed. The root 
of suffering is destroyed ; there is henceforward no re- 
birth, “f 

The method and procedure of old-Buddhist dogmatic 
is here clearly exemplified • when it tracks personality 
back on its way through the world of sorrow beyond 
that moment when consciousness clothes itself with 
“name and material form,*’ that is, to the moment of 
conception, their thought is not on that account lost in 
the arcanum of pre-existence prior to all consciousness, 
but it makes this empirical existence take root in another 
equally empirical conceivable existence. That ignorance, 
which is stated to be the ultimate ground of your present 
state of being, involves that, at an earlier date, a being 
who then occupied your place, a being who has lived in 

* “SanunSditthisuttanta'* (Majibhaa NdEiya). Similar passagea^ 
ecenr freqvently. 

t “MabtfUgga,'* vi, 79 . 
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not less tangible reality than you now do, on earth or 
in a heaven or in a hell, has failed to possess a specific 
knowledge, definable in certain words, and bound for that 
reason in the bonds of transmigration, must have brought 
about your present state of being. We saw (p. 52) that 
Old-Brahman speculation, in reply to the question, what 
is the power which holds the spirit bound in imperma- 
nence, what enemy must be overcome in order that 
deliverance may be obtained, has answered with the very 
same conception, that of i^orancc. With the Brahmans 
this ignorance was the ignorance of the identity of the 
particular ego with that great ego, which is the source 
and the sum of all egoity. Buddhism has given up these 
thoughts and all metaphysical hypotheses which rendered 
them possible, but still the word proved itself more 
lasting than the thought : now, as before, the ultimate 
root of all suffering continues to be called “ignorance.” 
And there it was natural, when inquiry was made as 
to the illatent import of this idea of “ignorance,” it 
should be described as non-possession of that knowledge, 
the ptissession of which appeared to the Buddhist the 
highest aim of every struggle for deliverance, the know- 
ledge of suffering, of the origin of suffering, of the 
extinction of suffering, and of the path to the extinction 
of suffering. The ultimate root of all suffering is the 
delusion which conceals from man the tnie being and 
the true value of the system of the universe. Being is 
suffering but ignorance totally deceives us as to this 
suffering ; it causes us to see instead of suffering a 
phantom of happiness and pleasure. 

And the next consequence of this delusion? The 
formula of causality expresses it in its first proposition: 
*‘From ignorance come conformations (Sankhflra).” 

Here the impossibility of Buddhist terminology 
finding adequate expression in our language makes itself 
16 
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keenly felt. The word Saxikh&ra is derived from a verb 
which signifies to arrange, adorn, prepare. SawlrhSra js. 
both the preparation and that prepared ; but these two 
coincide in Buddhist conceptions much more than in ours, 
for to the Buddhist mind — ^we shall have more to say 
on this point later on — the made has existence only and 
solely in the process of being made ; whatever is, is not 
so much a something which is, as the process rather of 
a being, self-generating and self-again-consuming being. 
Now, nothing can be imagined at any time any bow 
coming under observation in this world of becoming and 
decease, to which the idea of forming or of becoming' 
formed does not attach, and thus we shall farther on meet 
with the word Sankhllra as one of the most general ex- 
pressions for everything that is in it. In our formula, 
however, which has not to do with the universe, but with 
the origin and decease of personal life, the idea of 
Sankhdra suitable to the connection is a much narrower 
one : here a forming is meant which is consummated in 
the domain of the personal body-cum-spirit existence. 
We might translate Sankh^ra directly by "actions,” if 
we understand this word in the wide sense in which it 
includes also at the same time the internal "actions,” the 
will and wish. The old scholastic teachers divide "con- 
formations” or "actions” under two heads, always in 
three classes, either viewing them as corresponding to the 
three categories of thought, word, and deed, or proceed- 
ing on the basis of a moral principle of division, into 
confbnnations which have a pure end in view (good 
actions), those which have an impure end in view, and 
those which have a neutral end in view. "Pure” and 
“impure,” in the language of Indian theology, are 
nothing more than moral merit, which will be rewarded 
hereafter, and guilt, which finds its p unishm ent hme* 
after. Thus the categmy of "conformations” brings us 
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to the docttine of Kamma. i.e., the law of moral retiibii- 
tioa, which traces out for the wandering: soul its path 
through the world of earthly being, through heaven and 
hell. 

What we are, is the fruit of that which we have 
done. As an acquisition of pre-Buddhist speculation we 
have already come across the proposition : "whatsoever 
he does, to a corresponding state he attains ;* and 
Buddhism teaches : "My action is my possession, my 
action is my inheritance, my action is the womb which 
bears me. My action is the race to which I am akin, 
my action is my refuge. *’t WTjat appears to man to be 
his body is in truth "the action of his past state, which 
then assuming a form, realized through his endeavour, 
has become endowed with a tangible existence.”! The 
law of causality, substantially regarded by Buddhist 
speculation as a natural law, here assumes the form of 
a moral power influencing the universe. No man can 
escape the effect of his actions. "Not in the heavens,” 
It is said in the Dhammapada,§ "not in the midst of the 
•ea, not if thou hidest thyself away in the clefts of the 
mountains, wilt thou find a place on earth where thou 
canst escape the fruit of thy evil actions.”|| "Him, who 

• Vide snpra, p 49 

t "Anguttara Nikftya,*’ Faficaka Nipftta 

t ‘‘Sawivntta NikSya," toI. i, fol. jhe’ 

{ Verses 127, 219 seq. 

I He who obtains deliverance does not thereby escape pnnisb- 
nent for the evil which he has not yet expiated. Yet this pnniafa- 
ment assnnes a form for the delivered, in which none of ita 
terrors remain for them. The history of the robber Angnlimlla 
gives an illustration. This naan, who had on his conscience 
countless deeds of robberv and murder, is converted by Buddha 
and obtains sanctity. When he goes into the city of Sftvatfhi to 
eoUect alms, he snstains injttries from the popnlace by atone- 
fitfowing and the horling of other objects at him. Covered with 
Mood, wiff) broken abns-bowl and ton ganneati, be oomee to 
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lias be«i loo; travelling and who returns home in safety^ 
tilie wdcotne of relatives, Mends and acquaintances, 
awaits. So him, who has done good works, when he 
passes over from this world into the hereafter, his good 
works welcome, like relatives a home-returning friend.*^ 
Through the five regions of transmigration, through 
divine and human existence, and through the realms of 
goblins, of animal-life and bells, the power of our actions 
leads us. The exaltation of heaven awaits the good. The 
warders of hell bring up the wicked before the throne of 
king Yama ; who aska him, whether he, when he lived 
on earth, did not see the five messengers of the gods who 
are sent for the admonition of men, the five visions of 
human weaknesa and human suffering ; the child, the 
old man, the sick man, the criminal suffering punishment, 
and the dead man. Of course he has seen them. “And 
hast thou, O man, when thou reachedst riper years and 
becamest old, not thought within thyself ; T also am 
subject to birth, old age, and death ; I am not exempt 
firom the domim'on of birth, old age, and death. Well, 
then! I will do good in thought, word and deed?’ ” But 
he answers : “I was unable to do it, sire ; I neglected it, 
sire, in my frivolity.” Then king Yama addresses him : 
“These thy evil deeds thy mother hath not done, nor thy 
father, nor thy brother, nor thy sister, nor thy friends 
and advisers, nor thy connections and blood-relations, nor 
ascetics, nor Brafamans, nor gods. It is thou alone that 
bast done these evil actions ; thou alone shalt gather 
their fruit.” And the warders of hell drag him to the 

Bnddha, llie latter says to btm : Seeat them not, O Brahman ? 
The reward at evil actions, for which thon ahonldst otherwise have 
had to smto* for long years and many tbonsands of years in heU, 
that thon art now receiving already in this life.” (AngaliinAla 
Snttauta, Majjh. Kiktya. The extract given in Hardy’s Manual, 
p. ado seq., doea not fnlly meet the theological points of the 
nairative.) 
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places of toment. He is riveted to glowiag iix)n» 
plunged in glowing seas of blood, or tortured on mountains 
of burning coals, and he dies not until the very last 
residue of his guilt has been expiated.* 

It is quite in keeping with the spirit of the old 
dogmatic, when a later textf compares the cycle of ever- 
, recurring existence, connected throughout by Kamma, 
by merit and demerit, to a wheel which recoils upon itself, 
or with the reciprocal generation of the tree from the seed, 
of the seed com from the fruit of the tree, of the hem 
from the egg, and of the egg from the hen. Eye and ear, 
body and spirit, move into contact with the external world ; 
thus arises sensation, desire, action (kamma) ; the fruit of 
the action is the new eye, and the new ear, the new body 
and the new spirit, which will go to make up the being 
in the coming existence. 

It is this group of thoughts, asso>'iated with the idea 
of Kamma, which we must next take up in order to render 
intelligible the rSle which the category of the Sankharas 
plays in the formula of causality. Yet the sacred texts 
point also to another more distinct interpretation of riiis 
category, which lies srjmewhat in another direction. 

In one of the great collections of Buddha’s addresses, 
we meet a sermon "on re-birth according to the 
Sankhiras.’’! Now this very "re-birth according to the 
Sankh&ros’’ is that with which the formula of causality 
has to do at the place, where we arc now arrived, for rhia 
fcnmula speaks here precisely of the Sankhlras, in so far 
as they cause the consciousness of the dying being to 
become the germ of a new being ("from the fianlrhSrm t 
comes consciousness. From consdousiess come 
and material form"). We are thus entitled to e^qpect ia 


* DevadAta Sntta. 

t "Milinda Panha,” aeq., etc. 

t Saokhlroppati Sattaata in the Majjhima Mtk^. 
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the expositions of this Shtra a commentary upon this part 
of the formula of causality : and in fact we find it. 

It runs as follows: — 

“It happens, my disciples, that a monk, endowed with 
faith, endowed with righteousness, endowed with know 
ledge of the doctrine, with resignation, with wisdom, com- 
munes thus with himself : ‘Now then, could I, when my 
body is dissolved in death, obtain re-birth in a powerful, 
princely family.’ He thinks this thought, dwells on this 
thought, cherishes this thought. These Sankh&ras and 
internal conditions (vih^i), which he has thus cherished 
within him and fostered, land to his re-birth in such an 
existence. This, disciples, is the avenue, this the path, 
which leads to re-birth in such an existence.’’ 

The train of thought is then similarly repeated in 
detail wnth reference to the several classes of men and 
gods. The believing and righteous monk, who has in bis 
lifetime directed bis thoughts and wishes to these forms 
of existence, will be re-bom in them. So on up to the 
highest classes of gods, who are separated horn Nirvftna 
by a diminishing residuum of the earthly, the “gods of the 
spheres, in which there is neither perception nor absence 
of perception.’’ And finally, in the last place, the Sfitra 
q>eaks of the mcmk “who thus reflects : 'Now then, were 
I but able by the destruction of sinful existence, to discover 
and behold for myself the sinless state of deliverance in 
action and in knowledge even in this present life, and find 
in it my abode.’ He will, by the destruction of sinful 
mdstence, discover and behold for himself the sinless state 
of ddiverance in action and in knowledge even in this 
present life, and wnll find in it his abode. This monk, 
O disciples, will never be re-bom.’’ 

We see what are here the Sankhftras, which have a 
desdsive influence on the re-birth of man : the inner 
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Uam of the spirit, which anon readily contents itself with 
the aspirations of the spheres of earthly greatness, raises 
itself anon with purer energy to the worlds of the gods, 
even to the highest altitudes, and soars in re-birth to 
existence actually in these altitudes. Still, however, 
sorrow pushes even into the most exalted regions. The 
wi.se man, therefore, aspires neither to human nor divine 
happiness ; his self-forming directs itself only to the 
cessation of all conformations. The ignorant, on the 
contrary, led astray by lies, ignorance of the suffering of 
all states of being, becomes a settler in the world of 
impennanence. As the fuel will not permit the ffame 
to be extinguished, so this inner forming of one’s self, 
this hankering after an impermanent object, holds the 
dying being fast bound to existence. The spirit clothes 
itself with a new garment of name and material form, and 
in a new existence repeats the old cycle of birth and 
old age, of sorrow and death 

Being and Becoming. — Sttbstance and Conformation. 

We have attempted to explain the several elements 
of the line of causality : it remains for us, viewing it as 
a whole, to point out what view of the structure of being, 
if the expression be admissible, what answer to the 
question ; what it amounts to, and what is implied by, 
anything being stated to be, is given in the formula itself 
and in the elsewhere-occurring utterances connected 
therewith in the Buddhist texts. First of aU, however, 
we must here insert a proviso ; we have only to deal with 
that which in this material transient realm of things, in 
which we live, constitutes being. The question whether 
there is for Buddhism, beyond this form of being, another 
realm of life, existing under peculiar laws, whether there 
is beyond the temporal an everlasting, cannot yet be 
grappled. 
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As a suitable startiag:>poi&t iot our infitity thoe is & 
diaoouise put into Buddha's mouth in sacred treditioa, 
oouceming the reflections by which a numb striving for 
deliverance is led to dissociation from joy and pain. It 
is therein recorded : — 

"In this monk, O disciples, who thus guards himself 
and rules his consciousness, who is immovably intent 
thereon in holy effort and is steadfast in self-culture, there 
arises a sensation of pleasure. Then he knows as follows : 
Tn me has arisen this pleasurable sensation ; this has 
arisen from a cause, not without a cause. Where lies 
this cause? It lies in this body of mine. But this body 
of mine is impermanent, has become (or, been formed), 
been produced by causes. A pleasurable sensation, the 
cause of which lies in the impermanent, originated, cause- 
produced body, how can it be i>ennanent?’ Thus, as 
well with regard to the body as to the pleasurable sensa- 
tion, he commits himself to the contemplation of 
impermanence, transitoriness, evanition, renunciation, 
cessation, resignation. While he commits himself to the 
contemplation of impermanence, etc., as well with regard 
to the body as to the pleasurable sensation, be desists 
frcHD all yearning propensity based on the body and on 
ffleasurable sensation." 

He who is not repelled by the tedious minuteness 
this discursive style, will here find a view very important 
for the thought-fabric of Buddhism : the assodatioo of the 
impermanent and transitory with that which is produced 
by an rqieratirm of casuality. Causality, or to translate 
more accurately the Indian word (paticcaaamuppflda), the 
origin (of one thing) in dependence (from another thing). 

* ‘'SamjmtUka Kiktya." vcL ii, fd. jhn of the Fbayre MS. 

t I^ter on fallows an exactly identical sotiloqvy regarding 
painful aensationa, and aenaatioas which ate neither ptesanrable 
nor painfnL 
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i t pr ew a rts a rdatkm edsdng between two members, of 
which the one, and because of it necessarily the other, 
is at no m<mient unaltered. There is no being subject 
to the law of causality, that does not resolve itself, when 
■analyzed, into a process of self-changing, of becoming. 
In the continuous oscillation, ruled by the natural law 
of causality, between being and not-being, consists alone 
the reality of the things which make up the contents of 
this world. “This world, O KaccHna,” as we read,* 
“generally proceeds on a duality, on the 'it is’ and the 
‘it is not.’ But, O Kaccina, whoever perceives in trutii 
and wisdom how things originate in the world, in his 
eyes there is no ‘it is not’ in this world. Whoever, 
Kaccdna, perceives in truth and wisdom how things pass 
away in this world, in his eyes there is no ‘it is’ in this 
world. . . Sorrow alone arises where anything arises ; 
sorrow passes away where anything passes away. 
‘Everything is.’ this is the one extreme, O Kacedna. 
‘Everything is not,’ this is the other extreme. The 
Perfect One, O KaceSna, remaining far from both these 
extremes, proclaims the truth in the middle : ‘From 
ignorance come confonnations’ *' — and here follows the 
wording of the formula of causality. The world is the 
world’s process, the formula of causality is the expression 
of this process of the world, or at least of that side of 
the process with which alone man, bound in sorrow and 
seeking deliverance, has anything to do. The conviction 
•of an absolute law, which rules the world’s process cn- 
jnessed in this formula, deserves to be set out in bold 
rdief as one of the most essential elements of the body 
of Buddhist thought, t 

* “Saffi}mttaka Niklya,’’ vol. i, fol. dht. 

t In another department, aa xo»y here be incidentally n- 
Biarked, there is evinced this same thoronghly rstionaliatk mode 
<of thonght of Baddhiam in ita interesting attempts to explain qa 
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Thiogs or substances, in the sense of a sometbing 
existing by itself, as we are accustomed to understand 
these words, cannot, according to all we have stated, be 
at all thought of by Buddhism. As the most general 
expression fen* those things, the mutual relation of which 
the formula of causality explains, the being of which, 
one might almost say, is their standing in that mutual 
relation, the language of the Buddhists has two terms; 
Dhamma* and Sankhitra : we may give an approximate 
rendering of them by "order** and "formation** (p. 347). 
Both designations are really synonymous ; both include 
the idea that, not so much something ordered, a smne* 
thing formed, as rather a self-ordering, a self-forming, 
constitutes the subject-matter of the world ; with both 
there is inseparably associated in the feeling of the 
Buddhist the thought that every order must give place to 
another order, and every formation to another formation. 
Bodily as well as spiritual evolutions, all sensations, alF 
perceptions, all conditions, everything that is, i.e., all 
that passes, is a Dhamma. a Sankhftra. While other 

the principle of canse and conseqneoce, the origin of the state 
and classes (Agganfiasatta, Dtgha Nikftya) Of a primeval differ- 
ence of castes, rooted in mvstic depths, as Brahmanism regarded 
it, we do not now speak. In old times beings possessed the rice, 
on which they lived, in common, loiter on they divided it among 
them. One being encroached on the share of another. The others 
at first pimished the evil-doer on their own responsibility. Then 
they resolved : ''We desire to appoint one being, who shall re- 
primand for ns him who deserves reprimand, censure him who 
deserves censure, banish him who deserves banishment, therefore 
we desire to give him a share of our rice." Thus was the first 
king chosen on earth. The origin of the priestly class is described 
in similar fashion. 

* The word Pbamma (Sansk. dhanna, in the oldest fonn 
dfaannan), “order, law," usually signifies in Buddhist terminology 
"essence, idea," in so far as Ae essence of anything constitutes 
its own immanent law. Thns the word is also used os the most 
gsaeral designatko of die doctrine or truth preached by Buddha. 
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tqtecuktion had conjSned all being to the iltman, the great 
unchangeable ‘*1,” it was now laid down as a fundamental 
proposition ; all Dbaminas are “not-I”* (an*att§, Sansk. 
an-&tman) ;t they are all transitory. Time after time 
the words uttered by the god Indra when Buddha entered 
Nirvlna recur in the sacred texts: "Impermanent truly 
are the Sankh&ras, liable to origination and decease ; as 
they arose so they pass away ; their disappearance is 
happiness." 

Some have expressed the difference between the 
Brahman and the Buddhist conceptions of the existence 
of things, as if, of the component parts which together 
form the idea of becoming (being and not-being), the 
former had laid hold of the idea of being only, and the 
latter of non-being only. We prefer to avoid every 
expression which would make Buddhism regard non-being 
as the true substance of things, and to express ourselves 
thus. The speculation of the Brahmans apprehended being 
in all becoming, that of the Buddhists becoming in all 
apparent being. In the former case stibstance without 
causality, in the latter causality without substance. 

• N.B — It is not said, “there is no ego,” but merely: “the 
Dhammas — i.e., all things wbidi go to make up the contents of 
this world— are non-ego." 

t Verses 277-279 of the "Dhammapada" are very significant as 
the most general expression of these propositions. In them at the 
same time the syoonymousness of Dbamma and Sankb&ra is 
characteristically evidenced In the two first of these three exactly 
similarly constructed verses mention is made of the Sankhfira; in 
the third verse, where a syllable must be cnrtailed for metrical 
reasons, Dhamma is used instead of Sankhira ; 

“All Sankhftras are impermanent; when be perceives this in 
treth, be tnms from sorrow; this is the path purity. 

“All Sankhftras are full of sorrow : when he perceives this in 
truth, he tnms from sorrow ; this is the path of parity. 

“All Dhammas are noo-ego: when he perceives this in trath,. 
he tnms from sonow ; this is the path of parity." 
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Where the sources lie, fram which this cauaslity 
•derives its sanctioa and its power, Buddhism does not ask. 
It is as little coocemed whether the world was created 
by a god, or whether it was evolved by an absolute stib> 
stance or by a creative natural substratum out of its own 
interior. He accepts its presence and the working of the 
law of the world as facts. Should any one wish to esrpress, 
though by no means in full accord with Buddhist habits 
of thought, what is the absolute within this domain of 
impermanence — ^we should, perhaps, rather say the most 
absolute — he might name as such the controlling law of 
the universe, that of causality. Where there is no being, 
but only becoming, it is not a substance, but only a law, 
which can be recognized as the first and the last. 

A beginning of time from which the working of this 
law takes effect, and a limit of space, which encloses the 
world in which it operates, cannot be discovered. Is there 
in fact no such limit? "This has the Exalted One not 
revealed." "O disciples, think not such thoughts as the 
world thinks ; 'The world is everlasting, or the world is 
not everlasting. The world is finite, or the world is not 
finite.’ . . . If ye think, O disciples, thus think ye: 
'This is suffering;’ thus think ye: ‘This is the origin 
of suffering ;’ thus think ye: 'This is the extinction of 
suffering ;’ thus think ye : 'This is the path to the 
extinction of suffering.’ ’’* 

Thb Soot. 

It is only now, in this connection, that we are in 
a position to thoroughly understand a much>taIked-of 
dogma of Buddhism : the negation of soul. 

It is not incortact to say that Buddhism disaffirms 
the existence of soul, but this cannot be understood in a 

* “Sam^tte M.,*' vol. iii, fol. kjrl. 
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which would in any way give this thought a 
materialistic stamp. It might be said with equal pro- 
priety that Buddhism denies the existence of the body. 
The body, as well as the soul, exists only as a complex 
of manifold inter-connected origination and decease ; but 
neither body nor soul has existence as a self-contained 
substance, sustaining itself per sc. Sensations, percep- 
tions, and all those processes which make up the inner 
life, crowd upon one another in motley variety ; in the 
centre of this changing plurality stands consciousness 
(vinhflna), which, if the body be compared to a state, may 
be spoken of as the ruler of this state.* But conscious- 
ness is not essentially different from perceptions and 
sensations, the comings and goings of which it at the same 
time superintends and regulates : it is also a Sankhftra, 
and like all other Sankh&ras it is changeable and without 
substance. We must here divest ourselves wholly of all 
customary modes of thinking. We are accustomed to 
realize our inner life as a comprehensible factor, only 
when we are allowed to refer its changing ingredients, 
every individual feeling, every distinct act of the will, 
to one and an ever identical ego, but this mode of think- 
ing is fundamentally opposed to Buddhism. Here as 
everywhere it condemns that fixity which we arc prone- 
to give to the current of incidents that come and go by 
conceiving a substance, to or in which they might happen. 
A seeing, a hearing, a conceiving, above all a suffering, 

• "Samvntta Nikdya," vol. ii, fol. jo; "Milindapafiha,” p. 6 j. 
— Compare also the followine passage, often repeated in the sacred 
texts (f.g. in the "Sftmannaphala Sntta”) : “This is my body, 
the material, framed ont of the four elements, begotten by my 
father and mother . . . , bnt that is my conscionsness, which 
dings firmly thereto, is joined to it. Like a prectoas stone, beanti* 
fnl and valuable, octahedral, well polished, dear and pare, adorned 
with all perfection, to which a string is attadied, Une or yeQow, 
red or white, or a ydktwiSb band,” &c. 
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takes place; but an existence, which may be regarded 
as the seer, the bearer, the sufferer, is not recognized in 
Buddhist teaching. 

It may be allowed in this place to go bejmnd the 
range of the sacred texts, and here insert those very clear 
expressions which we find on this group of problems in 
a later and in many respects exceedingly remarkable dia- 
logue, the “Questions of Milinda.'* In the centuries 
which followed Alexander’s invasion of India, which was 
so highly important an event in Indian history — ^in those 
times, the traces of which meet our eyes in the Greek 
coins struck in India, and the half-Hellenic figures of 
ancient Buddhist reliefs — there cannot but have been in 
the Indus territory meetings of argumentative Greeks with 
Indian monks and dialecticians, and Buddhists literature 
has preserved one record of such encounters in that 
dialogue, which bears the name of the Yavana king 
Milinda, that is, the Ionian or Greek prince Menander 
<ca. loo B.C.). 

King Milinda * says to the great saint Nftgasena : 
“How art thou known, venerable sire ; what is thy name 
sire? ’’ 

The saint replies: “I am named Nfigasena, O great 
king ; but Ndgasena, great king, is only a name, an 
appellation, a designation, an epithet, a mere word ; here 
there is no subject.” 

Then said the king Milinda - “Well to be sure! let 
only the five hundred Yavanas and the eighty thousand 
monks hear it: this Nfigasena says: 'Here there is no 
subject.’ Can anyone assent to this?” 

And king Milinda went on to say to the venerable 
Nfigasena: “If, O venerable Nfigasena, there is no sub- 

* “Milindapaabs,” p 35 seq I take ttae liberty of omtttiag a 
fiew ottaecessaxy lepetitloiu in my translation 
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ject, who is it then that provides you with what you 
need, dothes and food, lodging and medidne for die 
sick? Who is it that enjoys all these things? Who 
walks in virtues? Who expends labour upon himself? 
Who attains the path and the fruits of holiness? Who 
attains Nirvana? Who kills? Who steals? Who walks 
in pleasures? Who deceives? Who drinks? Who ctan- 
mits the five deadly sins? Thus there is then no good 
and no evil ; there is no doer and no originator of good 
and evil actions ; good action and evil action bring no 
reward and bear no fruit. If anyone were to kill thee, 
venouble Niigasena, even he would commit no murder. 

"Sire, are the hairs NUgasena?*’ 

"No, great king.” 

"Arc nails or teeth, skin or flesh or bone Nhgasena?” 

"No, great king.” 

"Is the bodily form N^gasena, 0 sire?" 

“No, great king.” 

"Are the sensations Nagasena’” 

"No, great king.” 

"Are the perceptions, the conformations, the cons* 
-ciousness NSgasena?” 

"No, great king.” 

“Or, sire, the combination of corporeal form, sensa- 
tions, perceptions, conformations, and consciousness, is 
this NSgasena?” 

"No, great king.” 

Or, sire, apart from the corporeal form, and the 
sensations, the perceptions, conformations, and conscious- 
ness, is there a N^gasena?” 

"No, great king." 

"Wherever I look then, sire, I nowhere find a 
NAgasena. A mere word, sire, is Nfigasena. What is 
Nflgasena then ? Thou ^)eakest false then, sire, and thou 
Uest ; there is no Nftgasena.” 
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Tbea qxdce the venerable N^^uena to Irin^gr MiHtwi* 
thus: "Thou art accustomed, great king, to all the 
comfort of a princely life, to the greatest comfort. If, 
then, O great king, thou goest out on foot at midday on 
the hot earth, on the burning sand, and treadest on the 
sharp stones, gravel, and sand, thy feet are hurt ; thy 
body is fatigued, thy mind upset ; there arises a con- 
sciousness of a bodily condition associated with dislike. 
Hast thou come on foot or on a chariot?" 

“I do not travel on foot, sire: I have come on a 
chariot." 

"If thou hast come on a chariot, great king> then 
define the chariot. Is the pole the chariot, great king?" 

And now the saint turns the same course of reason- 
ing against the king which the king himself had used 
against him. Neither the pole, nor the wheels, nor the 
body, nor the yoke is the chariot. The chariot, more- 
over, is not the combination of all these component parts, 
or anirthing else beyond them. "Wherever I look then, 
O great king, I nowhere find the chariot. A mere word, 

0 king, is the chariot. What then is the chariot? Thou 
speakest false then, O king, and thou liest ; there is no 
chariot. Thou art, O great king, suzerain of all India. Of 
whom, therefore, hast thou any dread, that thou speakest 
untruth ? Well to be sure ! let the five hundred Yavanas 
and the eighty thousand monks hear it. This king 
Milinda has said: *1 have come here in a chariot.* Then 

1 said, Tf thou hast come on a chariot, O gfeat king, 
then explain the chariot?’ And he could not point out 
the chariot. Can anyone assent to this?" 

When he spoke thus, the five hundred Yavanas 
shouted approval of the venerable Nlgasena and said tO’ 
king Milinda : "Now, O great king, speak, if thou canst."’ 

But king Milinda said to the venerable Nftgasena : 

"I do not speak untruly, venerable Nftgasena. Is 
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xciefence to pole, axle, wheels, body and bar, the name, 
the appellation, the designatkm, the ^itfaet, the word 
‘chariot’ is used.” 

"Good indeed, great king, thou knowest the chariot. 
And in the same way, O king, in reference to my hair, 
my skin and bones, to corporeal form, sensations, per- 
ceptions, conformations, and consciousness, the word 
Nigasena is used : but here subject, in the strict sense 
of the word, there is none. Thus also, great king, has 
the nun Vajiri explained in the presence of the Exalted 
One (Buddha) : 

" ‘As in the case where the parts of a chariot come 
together the word ‘chariot’ is used, so also where the 
five groups*’ are, there is a person ; that is the common 
notion.’ ” 

"Well done, venerable NSgasena ! wonderful, 
Nfigasena ! Many questionings indei d arose in my mind 
and thou hast resolved them If Buddha were alive, he 
would applaud thee. Bravo ! bravo ! NSgasena ; many 
questionings arose m my mind and thou hast resolved 
them.” 

We have selected for quotation this passage of the 
"Questions of Milinda,” because it controverts the idea 
of a soul-substance more fully and clearly than is done 
in the canonical texts. But the old texts themselves 
virtually rest on the same ground and the dialogue does 
not omit to authenticate it, by expressly quoting the 
canonical books. Although the ‘‘Mihndapafiha” was 
written apparently in the north-west of the Indian 
peninsula, and the sacred texts lie before us in the form 
in which they were preserved, and still are preserved, in 
the cloisters of Ceylon, nevertheless the words of the 

*Tlie five gronps of the elements, which make np the being 
«f any one that exiata : material form, aensstkoa, peroepticaa, 
omfonaatkaa, cansdoiuneM. 

17 
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nun Vajird quoted in the dialogue are actuadly to be 
found in these texts. 1 have succeeded in finding them 
there,* and the connection in which th^ occur is a 
guarantee that the conversation of the saint N&gasena and 
the Greek king Menander truly reflects the old Church 
teaching on the subject. MSra, the tempter, who seeks 
to confuse men by error and heresy, appears before a 
nun and says to her ; “Thou art that by which personality 
is constituted, the creator of the person , the person that 
has an origin, that thou art : thou art the person that passes 
away.” She answers: “What meanest thou, M&ra, that 
there is a person ’ False is thy teaching. This is only a 
heap of changeful conformations (Sankhllra) ; here there is 
not a person. As in the case where the parts of a chariot 
come together the word 'chariot* is used, so also where the 
five groups are, there is a person ; that is the common 
notion. Pain alone it is that comes, pain that exists 
and that passes away ; nothing else but pain arises, nothing 
else but pain vanishes again.” 

Thought has smitten down the stony, unvarying entity 
of Brahmanism ; here it realizes in full consciousness the 
ultimate consequences of its act if it is the absolutely 
restless movement of things which creates suffering, it 
cannot be said any more, “I suffer, thou sufferest ;” there 
is left alone the certainty that there is suffering, or better 
still, that suffering keeps on coming and going. For the 
stream of Sankhdras appearing and again vanishing admits 
no “I** and no “thou,” but only a phenomenon of the “I” 
and “thou,” which the many in their hallucination address 
with an appellation of personality.! 

* In the Bhikkhnnt Samyatta, “Sarny. Nik.” vol. i, fol ghai*> 

1 ^. 

t The difficulty of bringing this doctrine of the non-existence 
of a subject in the complex ol the body-cum-^irit attributes 
man into bannony with tbe doctrine of monl tetribntion of our 
octians, has been keenly felt "If material form be not the ego. 
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linaginati(»t, which in the service of inquiring thought 
seeks for types and symbols of formless ideas in the form* 
world of nature, has at all times when its object was to 
represent a being, the characteristic of which is movement, 
chosen with decided preference two images: the flowing 
stream of water and the self-consuming flame. In the dark 
sayings of Buddha’s great contemporary, Heraklitos, who 
in his theory of the being of beings more nearly approaches 
Buddha than does any other Greek thinker, both com- 
parisons are constantly recurring in the foreground : 
“Everything flows on the universe is “an ever-liviiig 
fire.” The figurative language of Buddhism also employs 
both the stream and the flame as S3nnbols of the restless 
movement involved in every state of being. But in this 
the Buddhist figure differs from that of the Ephesian, that 
Buddhism, ignoring every metaphysical interest which has 
not its root in an ethical interest, does not in its view of 
the water and the flame contemplate the mere movement, 
the bare becoming only, but above all the to-human-life-so- 
monicntous and destructive irower of this movement, this 
becoming. There are four great currents which break in 
with destructive force upon the human world ; the stream 

if sensationa, perceptions, fomiations, consciousness be not the 
ego, what ego is there to be affected by the work, which the non- 
ego now performs?” Thus a monk asks. Buddha answers the 
question : "With thy thoughts, which are under the dominion of 
desire, dost thou dream thou canst overhaul the teaching of the 
Master” ("Satnyntta Nikfiiya,” vol. i, fol. dn). In fact Buddhism 
does not allow itself to be ccmfnsed by metaphysical questions as 
to the identity of the subject, in its belief that the reward and 
punishment of onr actions overtakes us If in our present state 
of being thia or that happens to ns, it is a result of the fact, that 
we have done this or that in a previous existence : in this simple 
belief, uairemUy comprehensible, this idea is firmly kept in view, 
heedless of theoretical difficulties, that he who performs an evil 
action, and he who snSera the punishment thereof, are one end 
the same person. 
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of desire, die stream of being, the stream ol error, the 
stream of igncnance. “The sea, the sea : thus, O disciples, 
saith a child of this world, who hath not received the 
Doctrine. But this, O disdples, is not that which is called 
the sea in the Doctrine of the Holy One ; this is only a 
great mass of water, a great flood of water. The eye of 
man, O disciples, is the sea ; things visible are the foam 
of this sea. He who hath overcome the foaming billows of 
visible things, of him, O disciples, it is said : That is a 
Brahman who hath in his inner man outridden the sea of 
the eye, with its waves and whirlpools, with its depths 
profound and its prodigies ; he hath reached the shore ; he 
stands on firm earth.’’ (The same follows regarding the 
sea of hearing and the other senses.) “Thus spake the 
Bzalted One ; when the Perfect One bad thus spoken, the 
Master went on to say : 

“ 'If tbon this sea with its ah.v.ss of waters, 

Full of waves, full of deeps, full of n.onsters, 

Hast crossed, wisdoin and holiness are thy portion ; 

The land hast thou, the goal of the universe hast tbon 
reached’.’’* 

But no other picture was so perfectly adapted for 
Buddhism to express the nature of being as the figure of 
flame, which, remaining in apparently restful invariability, 
is yet only a continuous self-production and self-consump- 
tion, and in which at the same time is embodied, with a 
still more impressive reality for the Indians than for us, 
the tormenting power of heat, the enemy of bh'ssful cool- 
ness, the enemy of happiness and peace. “As, where 
there is heat, coolness is also found, so also where there 
is the threefold fire — the fire of love, hate and infatuation 
— extinction of the fire (Nirvftna) must be sought.’*! 
— “Everything, O disdples, is in flames. And what Every- 

* "Samyntta Nikftya,” vol. ii, fol. chi. 
t “Bnddbavsmaa.” 
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thing is in flames 7 The eye is in flames, and so on. By 
what fire is it kindled ? By the fire of desire, by the fire of 
hate, by the fire of fascination, it is kindled ; by birth, old 
age, death, pain, lamentation, sorrow, grief, despair, it is 
kindled : thus I say.*’* — “The whole world is in flames ; 
the whole world is wrapped in smoke, the whole world is 
wasted by fire ; the whole world quakes. ’’t 

But to us in this connection more important than the 
emplo 3 rment of the metaphor of fire, from an ethical point 
of view, is its introduction to illustrate the metaphysical 
nature of being as of a continuous process. It is reserved 
to later texts to work up this metaphor to perfect clearness ; 
but it already exists in the sacrcd writings, although we feel 
how thought has here to struggle with expression. Beings 
resemble a flame ; their state of being, their becoming 
re-bom is a flaming cleaving of self, a feeding of self upon 
the fuel which the world of impermanence supplies. As the 
flame, clinging to the world, borne by the wind, inflames 
even distant things, so the flame-like existence of beings, 
IH-esses on in the moment of re-birth into far distances ; 
here the being puls off the old body, there it clothes itself 
with a new body. As the wind carries on the flame, so the 
thirst which clings to being carries on the soul from one 
existence to another.^ 

In the previously quoted dialogue “The Questions of 
Milinda,’’|| the conversation turns upon the problem of the 
identity or non-identity of the being in his several exis- 
tences. The saint Nigasena says: it is not the same 
being and yet they are not separate beings which relieve 


* “MahAvagga," i, ai, vide snpra, p. i8a, seq. 
t “Sawiyutta Nikftj’a,” vol. i, fol. ghai. 
tCf. the above (p. 334) quoted dialogue of Buddha and the 
monk Vaccha. 

II P. 40- 
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one another in the series of existences. "Give an illnstra* 
tion," says king Milinda. “If a man were to light a lights 
O great king, would it not bum on through the night?" — 
"Yes, sire, it would bum through the night." — "How 
then, O great king, is the flame in the first watch of the 
night identical with the flame in the midnight watch ?" — 
"No, sire." — “And the flame in the midnight watch, is 
it identical with the flame in the last watch of the night ?" 
— “No, sire." — "But how then, O great king, was the light 
in the first watch of the night another, in the midnight 
watch another, and in the last watch of the night another?’^ 
— “No, sire, it has burned all night long feeding on the 
same fuel." — "So also, O great king, the chain of elements 
of being (Dhamma) completes itself : the one comes, the 
other goes. Without beginning, without end, the circle 
completes itself : therefore it is neither the same being nor 
another being, which presents itself last to the 
consciousness." 

Being is, we may say, the proces.sion — ^regulated by the 
law of causality — of continuous being at every moment self* 
consuming and anew begetting. What we term a souled 
bdng, is one individual member in the line of this proces- 
sion, one flame in this sea of flame. As in consuming the 
flame is always seeking fresh fuel for itself, so also this 
continuity of perception, sensation, action and suffering, 
which seems to the deluded g^ze, deceived by the appear- 
ance of unbroken invariabilitv, to l>e a being, a subject, 
maintains itself in the general influx and evanescence of 
ever fresh elements from the domain of the objective world. 
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The Saint— The Ego — The Nievana. 

Sitting under the tree of knowledge Buddha says to 
himself ; “Difficult will it be for men to grasp the law 
of causality, the chain of causes and effects. And this 
also will be very hard for them to grasp, the coming of all 
conformations to an end, the loosening from eveiything 
earthly, the extinction of desire, the cessation of longing, 
the end, the Nirvana.” These words dinde the circle, 
which Buddhist thought describes, into its two natural 
halves. On the one side the earthly w'orld, ruled by the 
law of cau.sality. On the other side — is it the eternal? Is 
it the Nothing? We may doubt. W'e know this much 
only to begin with, that it is the domain over which the 
law of causality has no power. 

Our sketch will follow this clearly indicated division. 

From the flames of becoming, decease, and suffering, 
the believer, he who has knowledge, saves himself in the 
W’orld of “extinction” (NirvSna), in the cool quiet of ever- 
lasting peace. He overcome.s ignorance and thereby sets 
himself free from the painful fruits which are boimd up 
with it through the natural nece-ssity of the law of causality. 
He knows the four sacred truths, and “while he thus knows 
and apprehends, his soul is freed from the calamity of 
desire, freed from the calamity of becoming, freed from 
the calamity of error, freed from the calamity of ignorance. 
In the delivered there arises the knowledge of his deliver- 
ance ; ended is re-birth, fulfilled the law, duty done, there 
is no more any returning to this world ; this he knows.” 

Buddha's disciple hopes to attain this happiness not 
merely in the hereafter. He who has conquered ignorance 
and got rid of desire enjoys the supreme reward already in 
this life. His outer man may still be detained in the world 
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of sufiering ; he knows that it is not he himself whom the 
cmning and going of the Sankhftras affects. Buddhist 
proverbial philosc^by attributes in innumerable passages 
the possession or Nirv&na to the saint, who still treads 
the earth : 

"The disciple who has put off lust and desire, rich in 
wisdom, has here on earth attained the deliverance from 
death, the rest, the NirvSna, the eternal state." 

"He who has escaped from the trackless, hard mazes 
of the Sans^a, who has crossed over and reached the shore, 
self-absorbed, v\ithout stumbliiiK and without doubt, 
who has delivered himself from the earthly, and attained 
Nirvdna, him I call a true Brahman.* 

It is not an anticipation in parlance, but it is the 
absolutely exact expression of the dogmatic thought, when 
not merely the hereafter, which awaits the emancipated 
saint, but the perfection which he already attains in this 
life, is called the NirvSna. What is to be extinguished has 
been extinguished, the fire of lust, hatred, bewilderment. 
In unsubstantial distance lie hope and fear ; the will, the 
hugging of the hallucination of egoity is subdued, as a 
man throws aside the foolish wishes of childhood. WTiat 
matters it whether the transitory state of being, the root 
of which is nipped, lay aside its indifferent phenomenal life 
instantaneously or in after ages? 

If the saint will even now put an end to his state of 

• "Snttaaangaha,'' fol. efl; "Dhammapada," 414. The prose 
texts contain very numerous similar expressions. For instance, a 
Brafamanical ascetic addresses to Sftripntta this question : “Nir- 
v&na, nirvftaa, so they say, friend Sftripntta. But what is the 
Nirvina, friend?” “The subjugation of desite, the snbjugatioit 
of hatred, the subjugation of perpkxity; this, O friend, is called 
Nirvftna.*’ Thereon follows in the same way the question : "Holi- 
ness, holiness (atabatta), so they say,” &c. The answer is word 
for word similar to the preceding ("Samy. Nik.” it, Bam). 
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being he can do so, but the majority stand fast until nature 
has reached her goal : of such may those words be said 
which are put in the mouth of the most prominent of 
Buddha’s disciples: long not for death, I long not 

for life ; I wait till mine hour come, like a servant who 
awaiteth his reward. I long not for death, I long not for 
life ; I wait till mine hour come, alert and with watchful 
mind.”* 

If we are to indicate the precise point at which the goal 
is reached for the Buddhist, we must not look to the entry 
ol the di'ing Perfect One into the range of the everlasting 
— be this either everlasting l)eing or everlasting nothing — 
but to that moment of his earthly life, when he has 
attained the status of sinlessness and painlessness ; this is 
the true Nirt'atia. If the Buddhist faith really make the 
saint’s state of being disembody itself into nothingness — 
we shall come directly to the question whether it does so 
—still entry into nothingness for nothingness’ sake is not 
at all the object of aspiration which has been set before the 
Buddhist. The goal to which he pressed was, we must 
constantly repeat this, solely deliverance from the sorrow- 
ful world of origination and decease. Religious aspiration 
did not purposely and expressly demand that this deliver- 
ance should transiK)rt to nothingness, but when this was 
taught at all expression w'as merely given thereby to the 
indifferent, accidental consequences of metaphysical reflec- 
tions, which prevent the assumption of an everlasting, 
immutable, happy existence. In the religious life, in the 
tone which prevailed in the ancient Buddhist order, the 
thought of annihilation has had no influence. ’’As the 
great sea, O disciples, is permeated by but one taste, the 
taste of salt, so also, O disciples, this Doctrine and this 
Law are pervaded by but one taste, the taste of 
deliverance.” 

* Milindapaoha,” p. 45, cf. Therag. fol. ka 
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Our ^peculations must not seek to discover wbat is the 
essence of a faith ; we must permit the adherents of each 
faith themselves to determine this, and it is for historical 
inquiry to point out how they have defined it. If any <»ie 
describes Buddhism as a religion of annihilation, and 
attempts to develop it therefrom as from its specific germ, 
he has, in fact, succeeded in wholly missing the main drift 
of Buddha and the ancient order of his disciples. 

Has the saint attained the goal of his earthly life, then 
is true of him what an old text says of Buddha:* “The- 
body of the Perfect One, O disciples, subsists, cut off from 
the stream of becoming. As long as his body subsists, so 
long will gods and men see him ; if his body be dissolved, 
his life run out, gods and men shall no more behold him." 
While in the case of beings who are committed to the path 
of metempsychosis, consciousness (vinnSna), escaping from 
the dying, becomes the germ of a new state of being, the 
consciousness of the dying saint is extinguished without 
residuum. “Di-ssolved is the body,” says Buddha, when 
one of the disciples has entered into Nirvdna, “extinct is 
perception ; the sensations have all vanished away. The 
conformations have found their repose : the consciousness 
has sunk to its rest.’’t 

When the venerable Godhika has brought about his 
own death by opening a vein, the disciples see a dark cloud 
of smoke moving to and fro on all sides round his corpse. 
They a^ Buddha what the smoke means. “That is Mkra, 
the wicked one, O disciples,” says Buddha : "he is looking 
for the noble Oodhika’s c<msciousness : 'where has the 
noble Goghika's consciousness found its place?' But the 


• “BnbmajUamtta” (at the end), 
t “UdAna” (Phayre MS.), fol. So. 
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noble Godhika has entered into Nirv&na : his consdonsness 
nowhere remains.”* 


Dor^ this end of the earthly existence imply at the 
same time the total cessation of being ? Is it the Nothing 
which receives the dying Perfect One into its dominion ? 

Step by step we have prepared the ground so as now 
to be able to face this question. 

Some have thought to find the answer to this question 
contained in the word Nirvana itself, i.e., "Extinction.” 
It seemed the most obvious construction that extinction is 
an extinction of being in the Nothing. But doubts were 
soon expressed as to the propriety of so summary a disposal 
of this question. It was quite allowable to speak of an 
extinction in the case — and the term was most incontrover- 
tibly used by the Indians in the case — where being was not 
annihilated, but where it, freed from the glowing heat of 
suffering, had found the path to the cool repose of painless 
happiness.! Max Muller has above all others maintained 
with warm eloquence the notion of Nirvina as the comple- 
tion but not as an extinction of being.! His position is, 
that although later Buddhist metaphysician^ have undoubt- 

• "Sawyalta NiJeflya," vol. i, fol. ghJ’. The story is also 
narrated in the commentary to the "Dhammapada,” p. 255. 

t How universally in the language of that age the word 
NirvAna denoted the summum honum, without any reference to 
the close ol existence, is clearly shown by the following passage, 
in which the view considering earthly enjoyments as the highest 
good Is spoken of : "There are, O disciples, many Samanas and 
Brahmas, who thus teach and thus believe : If the ego moves, 
gifted endowed with the pleasure of all the five senses, then 
has this lego, tarrying in the visible world, attained the highest 
Nirvlna.’^Brahma/d)(U«fta. 

t Ihtroifaction to Rc^iers, "Bnddhaghoaha’s Parables,” 
p. zxxix, s^. 
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<edly regarded the Nothing as the supreme object of all 
effort, jret the original teaching of Buddha and the tandeut 
•order of his disciples was different : for them the Nirv&ua 
was nothing more than the entry of the spirit upon its rest, 
an eternal beatitude, which is as highly exalted above the 
joys, as it is above the sorrow of the transitory world. 
Would not, asks Max Muller, a religion, which lands us at 
last in the Nothing, cease to be a religion? It would no 
longer be what every religion ought to be and purports to 
be, a bridge from the temporal to the eternal, but it would 
be a delusive gangway, which suddenly breaks off and 
shoots a man, just when he fancies he has reached the 
goal of the eternal, into the abyss of annihilation. 

We cannot follow the famous inquirer, when he 
attempts to trace the limits between the possible and the 
impossible in the development of religion. In the sultry, 
dreamy stillness of India, thoughts spring and grow, every 
surmise and every sensation grows, otherwise than in the 
cool air of the west. Perhaps what is here beyond compre- 
hension may there be comprehensible, and if we reach a 
point which is to us a limit of the comprehensible, we shall 
permit much to pass and stand as incomprehensible, 
and await the future, which may bring us nearer the 
solution of the enigma. 

Max Muller’s researches, which could under the then 
circumstances of the case be based on only a portion of the 
authentic texts bearing on this branch of the subject, did 
not fail to attract the attention of native literati in Ceylon, 
the counriy which has preserved to the present day 
Buddhist temperament and knowledge in its purest form. 
And hy the joint labour of the eminent Singhalese Students 
of Buddhist literatiure, such as the late James d’Alwis, and 
European inquirers, among whom we may mention, 
especially Childers, Ehys Davids, and Trencloter, literary 
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materials for the elucidation of the dogma of Nirvftna have 
been ami>ly unearthed and ably treated. I have endea- 
voured to complete the collections, for which we have to 
thank these learned scholars, in that I have submitted all 
the testimony of the sacred Pdli canon, that contained in 
the discourses of Buddha as well as that in the writings 
upon the rights of the Order, to a detailed examination, so 
that I believe I am in a position to hope that no essential 
expression of the ancient dogmatics and doctrinal poets has 
been omitted. Before I undertook this task, it was my con- 
viction that there is in the ancient Buddhist literature no 
passage which directly decides the alternative whether the 
Nirviua is eternal felicity or annihilation. So much the 
greater therefore was my surprise, when in the course of 
these researches I lit not upon one passage, but upon very 
numerous passages, which speak as expressly as possible 
upon the point, regarding which the controversy is waged, 
and determine it with a clearness which leaves nothing to 
be desired. And it was no less a cause of astonishment to 
me when I found that in that alternative, which apiieared 
to have been laid down with all possible cogency, viz., that 
the Nirvana must have been understood in the ancient 
Order to be either the Nothing or a supreme felicity, tho'e 
was finally neither on the one side nor on the other perfect 
accuracy. 

We shall now endeavour to state the question as it 
must have presented itself to Buddhist dogmatic on its own 
premises, and then the answer which the question has 
receivetl. 

A doctrine which contemplates a future of eternal 
perfection behind transitory being, cannot possibly admit 

* In Hxenrsus iii, farther qaotatioas are given from the 
materials here mentioaed, and the dogmatic terminblogy is dis- 
cussed in detail at greater length than appeared expedient in tida 
place. 
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of the kingdom of the eternal first beginning oxily at the 
point where the world of the transient ends, cannot conjure 
it up inunediately, as it were out of the Nothing. In the 
kingdom of the transient itself there must be contained, 
veiled perhaps like a latent germ, but still present, an 
element which bears in itself the pledge of everlasting being 
stretching out beyond origination and decease. It is 
possible that, where the claims of strict dialectic sequence 
are opposed by motives of another kind, though pauses 
before accepting this so obvious conclusion ; but it is 
important before we examine these deviations from the 
logical consequence, which we may possibly expect to find, 
to obtain a view of the form in which the logical 
consequence must have presented itself to Buddhist 
thought. 

The finite world appears in the dogmatic of Buddhism 
to rest wholly upon itself. Whatever we see, whatever we 
hear, our senses as well as the objects which are presented 
to them, everything is drawn within the cycle of origination 
and decease ; everything is only a Dbamma, a Sankh&ra, 
and all Dhammas, all Sankhdras are transitory. Whence 
this cycle? No matter whence ; it is there from a past 
beyond ken. The existence of the conditional is accepted 
as a given fact ; thought shrinks from going back to the 
tmconditional. 

This is specially evident in the question as to the soul, 
the personality. "This is only a heap of Sankhfiras here 
there is not a person” (p. 258). 

We see : the finite world bears in itself no traoes which 
point to its connection with a world of the eternal. How 
could it pos^bly be otherwise? Where the opposition ai 
the transient and eternal is carried to the point which 
Ttidian thought has here reached, there can in fact be no 
union conceived between the two extremes. Had the 
eternal any share whatsoever in the occurrences of the world 
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of the changeable, a shadow of the changeable would fall 
•on its own unchangeability. The conditional can only be 
thought of as conditioned through another conditional. If 
we follow the dialectic consequence solely, it is impossible 
on the basis of this theory of life to conceive how, where 
a series of conditions has run out, annihilating itself, any* 
thing else is to be recognized as remaining but a vacumn. 

This is the consequence. Does Buddhism actually 
admit this? 

We mu.st here insert a few remaks upem the standard 
technical terms, which our texts are wont to use in dealing 
with these questions. 

The word which we have translated “Person” (Satta) 
in the passages quoted, is not the precise technical term 
which the Brahmanical speculation, discussed by us at an 
oarlier stage, had coined as the most exact and special 
expression for the eternal in man ; .dtman, “the self,” 
“the ego.” The Buddhist texts deal with the Atman 
(in Pdli : Atti) also. If the demands of dialectic alone be 
regarded, it cannot be understood how the question regard- 
ing the “ego” was to be answered otherwise than the 
question as to the “person” — it names for the same idea 
and that he who denies the existence seems clear enough 
that both words are only different of the “person.” cannot 
maintain the existence of the “ego” or evoi admit it 
possible. 

Beside the expresson Atman (attft) we place another, 
of which the same may be said, the name Tath&gata, “the 
Perfect One.” Buddha is in the habit of calling himself 
Tath&gata in his Buddhahood (p. ia6). If a question be 
raised as to the essentiality and everlasting contintiance of 
the Tathfigata, this is altogether parallel to the question 
regarding the essentiality and continuance of the ego ; if 
there be an ego, the sacred perfect personality of the 
Tathdgata must undoubtedly be the ego, which deserves 
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this name in the highest sense, which bears in itself the 
greatest claim to everlasting being. But as we might 
expect, with the lot of the “person" (satta) the lot of the 
Tath&gata, as well as that of the ego (att&), is cast. 

Let us see whether the expressions of the Buddhist 
texts are in accordance with this view. 

“Then the wandering monk* Vacchagotta went to 
where the Exalted One was staying. When he had come 
near him, he saluted him. When, saluting him, he had 
interchanged friendly words with him, he sat down beside 
him. Sitting beside him the wandering monk Vacchagotta 
spake to the Exalted One, sajnng ; “How does the matter 
stand, venerable Gotaraa, is there the ego (att&) ?'* 

When he said this, the Exalted One was silent. 

“How then venerable Gotama, is there not the ego?“ 

And still the exalted One maintained silence. Then 
wandering monk Vacchagotta rose from his seat and went 
away. 

But the venerable .^lumda, w’hen the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta had gone to a distance, soon said to the 
Exalted One: “wherefore, sire, has the Exalted One not 
given an answer to the questions put by the wandering 
monk Vacchagotta?” 

“If I, v4nanda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta asked me ; Ts there the ego?” had answered : 
'the ego is,’ then that, Ananda, woidd have confirmed the 
doctrine of the Samanas and Brahmanas who believe in 
permanence.! If I, /Inanda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta asked me; ‘is there not the ego?’ had 

* A monk of a non-Buddhist sect. The dialogue here translated 
is to be found fn the “Samyuttaka Nikftya,” vol. ii, fol. tan. 

t "A few Samanas and Brahmanas, who believe in pemui- 
nenoe, teadi tiiat the ego and the world an permanent. "-■> 
BnbfnojfdlaMtts. 
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answered : ‘the ego is not,* then that, ^nanda, would 
have confirmed the doctrine of the Sanumas and 
Brahmanas, who believe in annihilation.* If I, .dnanda, 
when the wandering monk Vacchagotta asked me: ‘is 
there the ego?' had answered: ‘the ego is,’ would that 
have served my end, dnanda, by producing in him the 
knowledge: all existences (dhamma) are non-ego?” 

"That it would not, sire.” 

"But if I, ..Luanda, when the wandering monk 
Vacchagotta asked me : ‘Is, there not the ego? had 
answered : ‘The ego is not,’ then that Vacchagotta to be 
thrown from the bewilderment into another : ‘My ego, did 
it not exist before ? but now it exists no longer !’ ” 

We see : the person who has framed this dialogue, has 
in his thought very nearly approached the consequence, 
which leads to the negation of the ego. It may almost be 
said, that, though probably he did not wish to express this 
consequence with overt consciousness, yet he has in fact 
expressed it. If Buddha avoids the negation of the exist- 
ence of the ego, he does so in order not to shock a weak- 
minded hearer. Through the shirking of the question as 
to the existence or non-existence of the ego, is heard the 
answer, to which the premuses of the Buddhist teaching 
tended : The ego is not. Or, what is equivalent : The 
NirvSna is annihilation. 

But wc can well understand why these thinkers, who 
were in a position to realize this ultimate consequence and 
to bear it, abandoned the erection of it as an official dogma 


* ’*A few Samsnaa and Brahmans, who belkve in annihila- 
tion, teach that the person (satta) is, and that it undergoes anni- 
biUtion, destnictton, and removal” (ibidem).— It is meant, that 
the ego, even withont being pacified from sina, ondeigoes no 
tranamigntiao, bnt becomes extinct in death. 

18 
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oi the Buddhist older. There were enous:h, and more than 
enough, of hopes and wishes, from which he who desired 
to follow the Sakya’s son, had to sever bis heart. Why 
present to the weak the keen edge of the truth : the victor’s 
prize of the delivered is the Nothing? True, it is not 
permissible to put falsehood in the place of truth, but it 
is allowable to draw a well-meant veil over the picture 
of the truth, the sight of which threatens the destruction 
of the unprepared. What harm did it do? That which 
was alone of intrinsic worth and essential to ezdte the 
struggle for deliverance was maintained in unimpaired 
force, the certainty that deliverance is to be found only 
where joys and sorrows of this world have ceased. Was 
the emancipation of him, who knew how to free himself 
from everj’thing transitory, not perfect enough? Would 
it become more perfect, if he were driven to acknowledge 
that beside the transitory there is only the Nothing ? 

Therefore the ofBcial teaching of the Church repre- 
sented that on the question, whether the ego is, whether 
the perfected saint lives after death or not, the exalted 
Buddha has taught nothing.* 

From the texts, in which this shirking of the question 
is inculcated, the following epitomized dialogue may be 

given.t 

The venerable Mtlukya comes to the Master and 
expresses his astonishment that the Master’s discourse 
leaves a series of the very most important and deepest 


• The first scholar, who has given the correct interpretatum 
of a text having an important bearing on this connection and has 
directed attention to this disallowing of the question as to cmiti- 
nnance in the hereafter, is, os far as I know, V. Trenckner 
(‘'Milinda P.” 424). I am glad to find my independently formed 
canclnsion confirmed by the opinion of this able Danish scholar, 
t “Cfila-Mftlnkya-Ovftda*’ (Majjbima Kikkya). 
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questions unanswered. Is the world eternal cmt is it limited 
by bounds of time ? Does the perfect Buddha (Tath&gata) 
b’ve on beyond death ? Does the Perfect One not live on 
beyond death? It pleases me not, says that monk, that 
all this should remain unanswered, and I do not think it 
right ; therefore I am come to the Master to interrogate 
him about these doubts. May it please Buddha to answer 
them if he can. “But when anyone does not understand 
a matter and does not know it, then a straight-forward man 
says ; I do not understand that, I do not know' that.” 

We see ; the question of the Nirv&na is brought before 
Buddha by that monk as directly and definitely as could 
ever be possible. And what answers Buddha? He says 
in his Socratic fashion, not without a touch of irony : — 

“What have I said to thee before now, ilalukyaputta ? 
Have 1 said ; Come, MMukyaputta, and oe my disciple ; 

1 shall teach thee, whether the wofhld is everlasting or not 
everlasting, whether the world is finite or infinite, whether 
the vital faculty is identical with the body or separate from 
it, whether the Perfect One Uves on after death or does not 
live on, or whether the Perfect One lives on and at the 
same time does not live on after death, or whether he 
neither lives on nor does not live on?” 

“That thou hast not said, sire." 

Or hast thou, Buddha goes on, said to me : I shall be 
thy disciple, declare unto me, whether the world is ever- 
lasting or not everlasting, and so on ? 

This also must M&lukj'a answer in the negative. 

If a man, Buddha proceeds, were struck by a poisoned 
arrow, and his friends and relatives called in a ^fu] 
physician : what if the wounded man said : “I shflU not 
allow my wound to be treated until I know who the m a n 
is by whom I have been wounded, whether he is a noble, 
a Brahman, a Vaipya, or Cfidra’’— or if he said ; “I shall 
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not allow my wound to be treated, until I know udiat 
th«7 call the man who has wounded me, and of what 
family he is, whether he is tall, or small, or of middle 
stature, and how his weapon was made, with which he 
has struck me.” What would the end of the case be? 
The man would die of his wound. 

Why has Buddha not taught his disciples, whether 
the world is finite or infinite, whether the saint lives on 
beyond death or not? Because the knowledge of these 
things does not conduce to progress in holiness, because 
it does not contribute to peace and enlightenment. What 
contributes to peace and enlightenment, Buddha has 
taught his own : the truth of suffering, the truth of the 
origin of suffering, the truth of the cessation of suffering, 
the truth of the path to the cessation of suffering.* 
‘‘Therefore, MSlukyaputta, whatsoever has not been 
revealed by me, let that remain unrevealed, and what has 
been revealed, let it be revealed.” 

Our researches must accept this clear and decisive 
solution of the question, recurring often in the sacred 
texts, as it is given ; it needs no interpretation,, and admits 
of no strained construction. Orthodox teaching in the 
ancient order of Buddhists inculcated expressly on its 
converts to forego the knowledge of the being or non- 
being of the perfected saint. 

But, besides the question as to what was recognized 
as the orthodox dogma, there is yet another which we 
have to take up. Who would believe that he has fathmned 
the faith and hope of the devout heart, when he knows 
the dogma, which the Church prescribed and to which 
the believer subscribed? Was the waiving of the ques- 


*Tbe wording of the passage of which an epitome is here 
given is identical with that given before at p. 304. 
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tioD which the religious consdousness cannot cease 
altogether to put to itself over and over again, sufficient 
to diminate from the spirid of Buddha's disciples the 
craving for a Yes or No? Certainly the Yes or the No 
might not be declared as doctrine ; this would be heretical 
disobedience of Buddha’s injunction. But it might make 
itself perceptible like a vibration, like a gentle flutter of 
light or shadow, something felt rather than definable ; 
it might, even where the honest purpose to faithfully 
enunciate the dogma existed, betray itself between the 
lines, in an incautious expression, in a word too many or 
too few. In the dialogue between Buddha and .dnanda 
(p. 27a, seq.), a trace seemed to show itself of how some 
resolute spirits in the order were not far from perceiving 
that the conclusion of the doctrine involves the negation 
of the ego, the negation of an eternal future. But this 
very circumstance, that the official dogmatic abstained 
from answering these questions, was sure to lead to greater 
liberty and variety in the solutions which individual 
thought worked out, than could be the case with regard 
to problems, for which a recognized orthodox solution 
had been furnished. Could not that negative answer, 
which we have come to recognize as the true answer of 
close dialectic, be met by an aflirmative also? Might not 
hearts, that quailed before the Nothing, that could not 
relinquish the hope of everlasting weal, gather from 
Buddha’s silence above all this one response, that it was 
not forbidden to them to hope? 

It appears to me that among the many utterances on 
these questions, which are bound up together in the 
great complex of the sacred writings, traces of such, 
agitations, as I have here described, are unmistakably 
enough to be seen. 
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King Pasenadi of Kosala, we are told,* on <»ie occasion 
on a jonmey between his two chief towns, SSketa and 
S&vatthi, fell in with the nun Khemft, a female disciple 
of Buddha, renowned for her wisdom. The king paid hia 
respects to her, and inquired of her concerning the sacred 
doctrine. 

“Venerable lady,” asked the king, “does the Perfect 
One (TathSgata) exist after death ?“ 

“The Exalted One, O great king, has not declared : 
the Perfect One exists after death.” 

“Then does the Perfect One not exist after death, 
venerable lady?” 

“This also, O great king, the Exalted One has not 
declared ; the Perfect One does not exist after death.” 

“Thus, venerable ladv, the Perfect One does exist 
after death, and at the same time does not exist after 
death? — thus, venerable lady, the Perfect One neither 
exists after death, nor does he not exist?” 

The answer is still the same : the Perfect One has 
not revealed it. We see how great pains are taken, with 
that somewhat clumsy subtlety which is characteristic of 
thought at every step in this stage of development, not 
merely to exhaust the two alternatives immediatdy con> 
fronting each other, but in the most careful manner to 
close up all joinings and loopholes, by which the true facts 
of the case might escape being caught in the logical net. 
But it is in vain ; the Exalted One has not revealed this. 

The king is astonished. “What is the reason, 
venerable lady, what is the ground, on which the Exalted 
One has not revealed this?” 


* "Samyntto Niklya,'* ii, foL no, seq. 
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“Penait me," answers the nun, "now to ask thee a 
question, O great kin^, and do thou answer me as the 
case seems to thee to stand. How thinkest thou, O great 
king, hast thou an accountant, or a mint-master, or a 
treasurer, who could count the sands of the Ganges, who 
could say : there are there so many grains of sand, or 
so many hundreds, or thousands, or hundreds of thousands 
of grains of sand?” 

"No, venerable lady, I have not." 

"Or hast thou an accountant, a mint-master or a 
treasurer, who could measure the water in the great ocean, 
who could say ; there are therein so many measures of 
water, or so many hundreds or thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands of measures of water’" 

"No, venerable lady, I have not." 

"And why not ? The great ocean is deep, immeasur- 
able, unfathomable. So also, O great king, if the existence 
of the Perfect One be measured by the predicates of 
corporeal fgrm ; ♦ these predicates of the corix>real form are 
abolished in the Perfect One, their root is severed, they 
are hewn away like a palm-tree, and laid aside, so that 
they cannot germinate again in the future. Released, 
O great king, is the Perfect One from this, that his being 
should be gauged by the measure of the corporeal world ; 
he is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable as the great 
ocean. 'The Perfect One exists after death,’ this is not 
apposite ; ‘the Perfect One does not exist after death,’ 
this also is not apposite ; ‘the Perfect One at once exists 
and docs not exists after death,’ this also is not apposite ; 
‘the Perfect One neither does nor docs not exist after 
death,’ this also is not apposite." 

* Afterwards, what ia here said of corporeal fonn, will be 
repeated in detail regarding the four other groups of elements, of 
which earthly being is constituted (sensations, perceptions, con- 
formations, coascionsness). 
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"Bttt Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, received the nun 
KhemA's discourse with satisfaction and approbation, rose 
froin his seat, bowed reverently before Khm& the nun, 
turned and went away.'* ** 

We shall scarcely be astray in suppo^g that we 
discover in this dialogue a marked departure from the 
sharply defined line to which the course of thought con- 
fines itself in the previously quoted conversation between 
Buddha and MAlukya (p. 274, scq.). True, the question 
as to the eternal duration of the Perfect One is as little 
answered here as there, but why can it not be answered? 
The Perfect One’s existence is unfathomably deep, like 
the ocean : it is of a depth which terrestrial human 
thought with the appliances at its command, cannot 
exhaust. The man who applies to the strictly uncondi- 
tional predicates such as being and non-being, which are 
used properly enough of the finite, the conditional, 
resembles a person who attempts to coimt the sands of 
the Ganges or the drops of the ocean. 

When such a reason is assigned for the waiving of 
the question as to whether the Perfect One lives for ever, 
is not this very giving of a reason itself an answer? 
And is not this answer a Yes? No being in the ordinary 
sense, but still assuredly not a non-being : a sublime 
positive, of which thought has no idea, for which language 
has no expression, which beams out to meet the cravings 
of the thirsty for immortality in that same splendour, of 
which the apostle says; “Bye hath not seen, nor car 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love Him." 

*The texts relates then how the king at a later o}>portnnity 

addressed the same qnestioQS to Bnddha and obtained {mm him 
word for word the same answers which he had received on this 
occasion from the nnn Khemt. 
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We hete proceed to insert another passage,* which 
•adopts a position on this question similar to that last 
quoted. 

"At this time a monk named Yamaha had adopted 
the following heretical notion : 'I understand the doctrine 
taught by the Exalted One to be this, that a monk who 
is free from sin, when his body dissolves, is subject to 
annihilation, that he passes away, that he does not exist 
beyond death.’ ’’ 

Whoever names the absolute Nothing as the goal, in 
which, according to the Buddhist creed, the life of the 
Perfect One ends, may learn from the opening words of 
this passage, that the monk Yamaka advocated this very 
interpretation and that he had thereby been guilty of 
heresy. 

The venerable Sftriputta undertakes to instruct him. 

"How thinkest thou, friend Yamaka, is the Perfect 
One (Tath&gata) identical with the corporeal form (».c., 
does Buddha’s body represent his true ego) ? Dost thou 
hold this?’’ 

"I do not, my friend.’’ 

"Is the Perfect One identical with the sensations? 
the perceptions? the conformations, the con.sciousness? 
Dost thou hold this?’’ 

"I do not, my friend.’’ 

"How thinkest thou, friend Yamaka, is the Perfect 
One comprised in the corporeal form ( . . the sensations, 
and so on)? Dost thou hold this?’’ 

"I do not, my friend.’’ 

"Is the Perfect One separate from the corpm^ 
form? Dost thou hold this? 

• “Saaiyutta Nikftya,’’ vol. i, fol. de, aeq. 
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*'I do not, my friend.” 

"How thinkest thou, friend Yamaka, are the coiiwreal 
fonn, sensations, peiveptions, conformations and con- 
sciousness (in their aggregate) the Perfect One ? Dost thou 
h(dd this?” 

“I do not, my friend.” 

"Thus then, friend Yamaka, even here in this world 
the Perfect One is not to be apprehended by thee in truth. 
Hast thou therefore a right to speak, saying, 'I under- 
stand the doctrine taught by the Exalted One to be this, 
that a monk who is free from sin, when his body dissolves, 
is subject to annihilation, that he passes away, that he 
does not exist beyond death’ ?” 

"Such, indeed, was hitherto, friend SIriputta, the 
heretical view which I ignorantly entertained. But now 
when I hear the venerable S^putta expound the doctrine, 
the heretical view has lost its hold of me, and I have 
learned the doctrine.” 

Thus are all attempts to define dialectically the ego 
of the Perfect One, repelled. The idea is certainly not 
that some other attempt might prove successful, but is 
kept in concealment by Sariputta ; no more does the un- 
availingness of all these attempts to find a solution imply 
that the Perfect One does not exist at all. Thought, 
SSriputta means to say, has here reached an unfathomably 
deep mystery, on the solution of which it must not insist. 
The monk, who seeks the happiness of his soul, has 
something else to pursue. 

One who clearly and indefinitely renounced an 
everlasting future would speak in another strain ; behind 
the veil of the mystery there flies the longing for escape 
from of^iomng reason, which declines to admit the oon- 
cavableness of everlasting existence, the hope for an 
existence, which is b^ond reason and conception. 
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The terms, which can be applied to such an existence, 
are obviously exclusively negative. “There is, O 
disciples, a state, where there is neither earth nor water, 
neither light nor air, neither infinity of space, nor infinity 
of reason, nor absolute void, nor the co-extinction of per- 
ception and non-perception, neither this world nor that 
world, both sun and moon. That, O disciples, I term 
neither coming nor going nor standing, neither death 
nor birth. It is wothout basis, without procession, with- 
out cessation: that is the end of sorrow.’’* “There is, 
O disciples, an unborn, unoriginated, imcreated, unformed. 
Were there not, O disciples, this unborn, unoriginated, 
uncreated, unformed, there would be no possible exit from 
the world of the bom, originated, created, formed.'’t 

These words seem to sound as if we heard Brahmanical 
philosophers talking of the Brahma, the unborn, in- 
transient which is neither great nor small, the name of 
which is “No, No,” for no word can exhaust its being. 
Yet these expressions, when viewed in the connection of 
Buddhist thought, convey something wholly different. 
To the Brahman the uncreated is so vertible a reality, 
that the reality of the created pales before it ; the 
created derives its being and life solely from the uncreated. 
For the Buddhist the words “there is an uncreated” 
merely signify that the created can free himself from the 
curse of being created! — there is a path from the world 
of the created out into dark endlessness. Does the path 

* "UdJnB," fol. ghan. 

t “Udlna,” fol. ghau’. 

t In the "Dbammapada’' it is said (v. 383) ; "If tboa hast 
learned the destmrtitni of the Sankhhra, then knowest the sn- 
created." Max MfiUer (Introdaction l.c., p. xliv) adds to these 
words the remark ; "This snrely shows that even for Bnddha a 
something existed which is not made, and which, therefore, is 
imperishable snd eternal." It appears to me, that we can find 
in the epxresskm another meaning, and if we consider it in «»- 
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lead into a new existence? Does it lead into the 
Nothing? The Buddhist creed rests in delicate equipoise 
between the two. The longing oi the heart that craveS 
the eternal has not nothing, and yet the thought has not 
a something, which it might firmly grasp. Farther off 
the idea of the endless, the eternal could not withdraw 
itsdf frmn belief than it has done here, where, like a 
gentle flutter on the point of merging in the Nothing, it 
threatens to evade the gaze. 

I close with a few sentences from the collections of 
aphorisms of ancient Buddhist literature. These aphorisms 
may add nothing new to what has been said, but they 
will show more clearly than all abstract treatment, what 
melodies were awakened in the circle of that ancient 
monastic order, when the chord of the Nirv&na was 
touched. 

"Plunged into meditation, the immovable ones who 
valiantly struggle evermore, the wise, grasp the Nirvftna, 
the gain which no other gain surpasses." 

nection with the Buddhist theory of the world, we must find 
another meaning : Let thine own aim be, to discover the cessa* 
tion of impermanence. If thou knowest that, thou hast the 
hig^st knowledge. Let others pursue the uncreated by their 
erroneous paths, w’hich will never carry them beyond the realna 
of the created. As for thee let the attainment of the uncreated 
consist in this, that thou rcachest the cessation of the created. 
In the “Alagaddftpama Sutta” (Majjh. N.) we read ; "The belief 
which says : ‘This is the world, this is the self (attft), this shall 
I d3ring become, firm, durable, everlasting, nnchaitgeable ; so shall 
I be yonder in eternity’— is not that, O disciples, merely sheer 
folly ?”— "Blow can it be, site, aught else but sheer ftdly?"— 
-“Bow think ye then, O disciples, is corporeal form everlasting or 
hhpermaneat?”— and that there fbllow the familiar doctrines of 
the impermanence of the five complexes (vide snpra, p. aiS). a 
significant commentary to the allegatioo, that the Bnddhist asking 
after the eternal is the some as asking after toe cessation of the 
fanpenuanefit. 
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‘‘Hunger is the most grievous illness ; the Sankhdra 
are the most grievous sorrow ; recognizing this of a truth 
man attains the Nirvdna, the supreme happiness.” 

‘‘The wise, who cause no suffering to any being, 
who keep their body in check, they walk to the ever* 
lasting state ; he who has reached that, knows no sorrow.” 

‘‘He who is permeated by goodness, the monk who 
adheres to Buddha’s teaching, let him turn to the land 
of peace, where transientness finds an end, to happiness.”* 


* "Dhamnu^pada,” 33, 303, aast 368. 
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THE TENET OF THE PATH TO THE EXTINCTION 
OF SUFFERING. 


Dtjtibs to othbrs. 

Following the course which the rule of faith (i.e., 
the four sacred truths) marks out for us, we have 
delineated, as corresponding with the second and third of 
these tenets, what may be described as the metaphyac of 
Buddhism : the picture of the world bound in the chain 
of causality, of the sonow-fraught present, and the 
picture of the hereafter, in which origination and decease 
have come to a pause, the flame of sorrow has been 
extinguished. The fourth tenet of the sacred truths 
teaches us to know the path which leads out of that 
world into the domain of deliverance ; the group of 
thoughts which it covers, may be termed the ethic of 
Buddhism.* 

“This, O monks,” so runs this tenet, “is the sacred 
truth of the path to the extinction of suffering: it is 
this sacred, eight-fold path, to wit : Right Faith, Right 

* If the sketch of Buddhism be divided according to the two 
■categories on which the division of the sacred texts proceeds, 
Dhanima and Vinaya, f.e.. Doctrine and Ordinance, ethic most be 
referred, according to the Buddhist view, to the head of 
"Doctrine,” for not only does that briefest expression of the 
Doctrine, the sacred truths, indnde within itself ethic in the last 
of the four tenets, but the matters felling under the scope of ethic 
have throughout found their place in the "Basket of the Doctrine," 
f.s., in the complex of the sacred texts dealing with Dhamma. 
"Ordinance," as opposed to "Doctrine,” is not to be nndentood 
in an ethical, bnt in a legal sense ; it is ordinances to govern the 
nssociated life of the monastic order. 
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Resolve, Sight Speech, Sight Actioa, Sight lyivitig. 
Sight Effort, Sight Thought, Sight Self>concentration.’' 

The ideas here placed before us gather significance 
and colour from the many discourses of Buddha, in 
which the path of salvation leading to deliverance is 
described. That scholastic apparatus, from which Indian 
thought can never shake itself wholly free, is employed 
in no sparing manner. Everything has its established, 
ever recurring expression. Virtues and vices have their 
number : there is a fourfold onward effort ; there are 
five powers and five organs of moral life. Heretics and 
unbelievers also know the five impediments and the 
seven elements of illumination, but Buddha’s disciples 
alone know, how that cinq becomes a dix, and this seven 
a fourteen.* 

More valuable than this scholastic, as an aid to un> 
derstanding how the moral presented itself to the Buddhist 
view, are the beautiful utterances of the poetical collec- 
tions, as well as fables and parables, above all the ideal 
form of Buddha himself as the religious fancy of his 
disciples has sketched him. Not only in his final stage 
of earthly existence, but in himdreds of preceding 
existences has he unintemiittingly arrived at all those 
perfections which were bringing him nearer and nearer 
to the supreme Buddhahood, and has in numberless dis- 
plays of invincible strength of will and devoted self- 
sacrifice created an example for his believers. The com- 
ponents, which go to make up this ethical ideal, obviou^ 
disclose at every step the monastic character of Buddhist 
morality. The true holy life, is the life of the monk ; 
the worldly life is an imperfect, necessarily unsatisfying 
life, the preliminary step of the weak. The primary 
'demand made upon the monk is not : thou shalt live in 
this world and make this world a something which is 

* ’’Samyiitta Nlktya," vol. Ui, fol. p’, seq. 
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worthy of life— but it is : thou sbalt sspaxBtet thyself ftota 
this wcnrld. 

It is hardly necessary to say that any attempt to 
deduce from these enumerations of moral notions and 
sayings and narrations a connected code of morals, would 
be not less opposed to scientific truth than to scientific 
taste. Still we find in the sacred texts expressions which 
pcnnt to a definite path of thought traversing the wide 
range of moral action and passion, a distribution of all 
that tends to happiness and deliverance under certain 
leading. Above all thou recur continually three cate- 
gories, to some extent like the headings of three chapters 
on ethic: uprightness, self-concentration, and wisdom.* 
In the narrative of Buddha’s last addresses, the discourse 
in which he places before his followers the doctrine of 
the path of salvation, is time after time couched in the 
following words : “This is uprightness. This is self-con- 
centration. This is wisdom. Pervaded by uprightness, 
self-concentration is fruitful and rich in blessing ; per- 
vaded by self-concentration, wisdom is fruitful and rich 
in blessing ; pervaded by wisdom, the soul becomes wholly 
free from all infirmity, from the infirmity of desj^, from 
the infirmity of becoming, from the infirmity of error, 
from the infirmity of ignorance.” These three ranges of 
moral living are compared to the stages of a journey : 
the end of the journey is deliverance. The base of all 
is uprightness of walk, but inversely outward righteous- 
ness receives ite finish only through wisdom. “As hand 
washes hand and foot washes foot, so uprightness is 
purified by wisdom, and wisdom is purified by upright- 
ness. Where there is uprightness, there is wisdom: 
where there is wisdom, there is uprightness. And the 
wisdom of upright and the uprightness of the wise, have 
of all uprightness and wisdom in the world the highest 
value.*** 

* Tlie PUi exprsMteas ate : slta, iMunOdlii (fa citta), paSfiA 
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and tiie uprightness of the wise, have of all uprightness and 
wisdcnn in the world the highest value.'** 

The will of a supreme 'lawgiver and ruler in the realm 
of the moral world, as the ground on which the fact and 
force of a moral command rest, is no more a factor of 
Buddliist thought than any bold claim, based on inherent 
necessity, of the universal, that the individual should be 
subordinate thereto. Nay more, the decided advantage of 
moral action over immoral arises wholly and solely from 
the consequence to the actor himself, which is naturally 
and nece.ssarily attachetl to the one course of action or 
the other. In the one case reward — in the other punish- 
ment. "He who .speaks or acts with impure thoughts, 
him sorrow follows, as the wheel follows the foot of the 
draught horse. He who speaks or acts with pure thought, 
him joy follows, like his .sliadow, which rkjes not leave 
him.’’t “A pea.sant who saw a fniitful field and 
scattered no .sei*d there, would not l<K>k for a crop. Even 
so I, who desire the reward of gtxjd works, if I saw a fine 
field for action and <lid not do gtxMl, should not expect the 
rew-ard of workb.’’t Thus moritlity has its sole weight iu 
this, that it is the me-an.s to an end, in the lower degree 
the means to the humble end of happy life here on earth 
and in the forms of being vet to come, in the higher 
degree the means to the supreme and absolute end of 
happy deliverance 

We now pau.se in the next place to consider the 
requirement which Buddhism makes the precursor and 
preliminary of all higher moral jicrfection, the pret'ept of 
"uprightness,” and we find its purjxiTt expressed in a 
series of uniformly negative propositions. Upright is he, 
who keeps himself from all impurity in word and deed. 

• "SoiiadafKla Suttn'* <‘‘Dtgha Nik&ya”). 
t "Dhammapada," i, a 

: "CariyA Pitaka,” i, a. 
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In the different aeries of prohibitions, into which this pre> 
cept is analyzed in the sacred texts, a complex of five 
<commandments takes a ^>ecial place in the foreground, 
the regular observance of which constitutes the "five- 
fold uprightness.*' Their substance is : — 

I. To kfll no living thing ;* 

a. Not to lay hands on another’s property ; 

3. Not to touch another’s wife ; 

4. Not to speak what is untrue ; 

5. Not to drink intoxicating drinks. 

For monks the injimction of absolute chastity was 
inserted instead of the third of these proiKisitions, and 
there is added for them a Icoig series of further prohibitions 
in which abstinence from worldly comforts and enjoy- 
ments, from all worldly intermeddling as well as self- 
indulgence, is laid down as their duty In the detailed 
expositions, which we find appended to the several pro- 
hibitions, the limits of the pure negative are not unfre- 
quently transgressed, t It could not but happen that, 
whether the fundamental principle of Buddhist ethic 


*It is well known to what an extreme Bnddbism, and Indian 
habits of tfaonght generally, tends to push the regard for the 
life of even the smallest creatore. This regard lies at the bottom 
of numerons regnlations for the daily life of monks A monk 
may not drink water in which animal life of any kind whatever 
is contained, and must not even as mneb as pour it out on grass 
or clay ("Pftcittiya,” ao, 63). When monks wish to have silk 
cloths made for themselves, silkwreavers murmur and say ; “It 
is our misfortune, it is our ill-fate, that we are obliged to kill 
many little creatures for the sake of our living, for our wives' snd 
chil^mi's sake." And Buddha forbids the monks on this account 
&e use of silk cloths (“Vinaya PUaks,” vol iii, p. 334). 

t Cf. tile extensive section bearing on this subject in the 
“SAmififiaphala Sutta" (the Discourse on the Reward of Ascetism). 
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admitted of morality bciog conceived as a positively 
constituted power or not, the "thou shalt not” should 
gradually transform itself for the lively moral conscious- 
ness into "thou shalt.” In this way we find the first 
of these prohibitions, that of killing, construed in a 
manner which scarcely falls short of the Christian version 
of that cfvmniand, which "was said by them of old time ; 
thou shalt not kill.” "How does a monk become a 
partaker of uprightness?” asks Buddha, and then proceeds 
himself to furnish the answer in the following sentences : 
"A monk abstains from killing living creatures ; he 
refrains from causing the death of living creatures. He 
lays (iown the stick ; he lays down weapons. He is com- 
passionate and tender-hearted : he seeks with friendly 
spirit the welfare of all living things. That is part of his 
uprightness.” From the prohibition of backbiting a 
jwsitive course is deduced in the same speech of Buddha’s 
in the following wav • "He abstains from calumnious con- 
x'ersation ; he refrains from calumnious conversation. 
What he has heard here he does not repeat there, to 
separate this man from that ; what he has heard there he 
does not repeat here, to seiiarate that man from this. He 
is the uniter of the sci)arated, and the confirmer of the 
united. He enjo^'s concord ; he .seeks to promote con- 
cord ; he takes delight in concord ; he is a speaker of 
concord-producing words. This also is a part of his 
uprightness.” 

In every case it is quite true that the prohibition is 
far more comprehensive than the command ; the range of 
the command goes in but few cases beyond what is of 
itself implied in the gentle influence which good men 
exercise by their mere presence without action. As it 
is peculiarly characteristic of woman’s nature to diffuse 
such an influence silently around her, we shall perht^ 
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be justified in attributing a trace of the f^ninine to that 
type of morality to which Buddhism given birth. 

Some who have endeavoured to bring Buddhism up to 
Christianity, have given compassionate love of all creatures 
as the kernel of the Buddhist’s pure moraSity. In this 
there is something of truth. But the inherent difference 
of the two moral powers is still apparent. The language 
of Buddhism has no word for the poesy of Christian love, 
of which that hymn of Paur.s is full, the love which is 
greater than faith and hope, without which one, though 
he spake nith the tongue of men or of angels, would be 
a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal ; nor have the 
realities, in which that poetrv assumetl flesh and blood 
within the Christian world, had their paralle? in the 
history of Buddhism. We may say that love, such as it 
displays itself in Buddhist moral! tv, oscillating between 
negative and jiositive, approaches Christian love without 
actually touching it, in a way similar to that in which the 
beatitude of the NirvSna, though fundamcnlly wholly 
different from the Christian idea of happiness, does to a 
certain extent, as we saw, swing towards it. Buddhism 
does not so much enjoin on one to love his enemy, as not 
to hate his enemy ; it evokes and cherishes the emotion 
of friendly goodness and tender-heartedness towards all 
creatures, a feeling in which the motive power is not the 
groundless, enigmatic self-surrender of love, but rather 
intelligent reficcticMi, the conviction that it is thus best 
for all, and not least the expectation, that the natural law 
of retribution will allot to such conduct the richest reward. 

“He who keeps the angry passion,” thus vve read 
in the Dhammapada,* “witliin his control, like a rolling 

*Vme» m, 333, 3 seq. ("Mahlvagga," x, 3}. 
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waggon, him I call the real wagn^on-driver ; any other is 
only a rein-holder.” "Let a man overcome anger by not 
becoming angry : let a man overcome evil with good ; 
let a man overcome the parsimonious by generosity, let 
a man overcome the liar with truth.” “ 'He has abused 
me, he has struck me, he has oppressed me, he has robbed 
me' — they who do not entertain such thoughts, in such 
men enmity comes to an end. For enmity never comes 
to an end through enmity here below ; it comes to an 
end by non-enmity ; this has been the rule from all 
eternity.” 

The last of these verses is connected with a narrative, 
which is to be found in one of the canonical books,* and 
is worthy of the consideration of him who desires to know 
whether and how far the Christian thought, that "there 
is no fear in love, but ivrfect 'love casteth out fear,” recurs 
in the ground of the Buddhist moral intelligence. 

On one occasion when a dispute arises in the band of 
his disciples, Buddha narrates to the discontented the 
history of King Long-grief, whom his iiowerful neighbour 
Brahmadatta had driven from his kingdom and deprii'ed 
of all his possessions. Disguised as a mendicant monk 
the vaniquished king fled with his wife from his home 
and sought safety in concealment at Benares, the capital 
of his enemy. There the queen bore him a son, whom he 
named Long-life: who became a clever boy, prrtdcient in 
all arts. One day Long-grief was recognized by one ol 
his quondam courtiers and his place of concealment 
betrayed to the king, Brahmadatta : thereupon the king 
ordered him and his wife to be led bound through all the 
streets of the town, and then hewn into four pieces out- 
«dc the town. But Long-life saw how his father and 
mother were being led in chains through the town. And 
he went up to his father, who said to him: "My son 


'* "Mah&vagga,” x, 3. 
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1/Hig‘life, look not too far and too near. For enmity 
comes not to an end by enmity, my son Long-life ; by 
non-enimity, my son Long-life, enmity comes to an end." 

Thereupon king Long-grief and his wife were put to 
death. But Long-life made the guards who were placed 
over the corpses drunk, and when they had fallen asleep, 
he burnt both the dead and walked with folded hands 
three times round the funeral pile. Then he went into 
the forest and wept and wailed to his heart’s content, then 
washed away his tears, went into the town, and took 
service in the king’s elephant-stalls. By his beautiful 
singing he won the favour of Brahmadatta, who made him 
his trusted friend. One day he accranpanied the king out 
hunting. They two were alone : Long-life had so 
managed that the retinue took another rood. The king 
became tired, laid his head in Long-life’s lap, and soon 
fell asleep. Thereupon thought the j'outh Long-life : 
"this King Brahmadatta of Benares has done us much 
evil. He has taken away our army and baggage, and 
land, and treasure, and stores, and has killed my father 
and mother. Now is the time come for me to satisfy my 
enmity.’’ And he drew his sword from the scabbard. 
But just then this thought occurred to the youth Long- 
life : "My father has said to me, when he was being led 
away to execution ; ‘My son Long-life, look not too far 
and not too near. For enmity comes not to an end by 
enmity, my son Long-life ; by non-enmity my son Long- 
life, enmity comes to an end.’ It would not be right for 
me to transgress my father’s words.’’ So he put his 
sword back in the scabbard again. The desire fur revenge 
comes over him three times: three times the recollection 
of his father’s last words overcomes his hatred. Then the 
king starts up from sleep : an evil dream has awakened 
him ; he has dreamed about Long-life, that he is taking 
life with the sword. "Then the youth Long-life seized 
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mth his left hand the head of King Brahtnadatta 
Benares, and with his right he drew his sword, and he 
said to Brahtnadatta, the king of Benares : *I am the boy 
Long-life, O king, the son of King Long-grief, of Kosala. 
Thou hast done us much evil ; thou hast taken away our 
anny and baggage, and land, and treasure, and stores, 
and hast killed my father and mother. Now is the time 
come for me to satisfy my enmity.’ Then the King 
Brahmadatta of Benares, fell at the feet of the youth 
Long-life, and said to the youth Long-life : ‘Grant me 
my life, my son Long-life : grant me my life, my son 
LtMig-lifeT ‘How can I grant thee thy life, O king? It 
is thou, O king, who must grant me life.’ ‘Then grant 
thou me life, my son Long-life, and I will also grant 
thee life.’ Then the King Brahmadatta of Benares and 
the boy Long-life granted each other life, gave each other 
their hands, and swore to do each other no harm. And 
King Brahmadatta of Benares said to ihe youth Long-life ; 
‘My son Long-'life, what thy father said to thee before 
his death, “Look not too far and not too near. For 
enmity comes not to an end by enmity : by non-enmity 
enmity corner to an end’’ — what did thy father mean by 
that?’ ‘What my father O king, said to me before his 
death: “Look not too far,” signifies: "Let not enmity 
long continue ;’’ that was what my father meant when he 
said bt'fcae his death • “Look not too far.’’ And what 
my father, O king, said to me before his death : “Not too 
near,’’ signifie.s : “Fall not out too readily with thy 
friends that was what my father meant when he said 
to me before his death : “Not too near.’’ And what my 
father, O king, said to me before his death : “For enmity 
comes not to an end by enmity ; by non-enmity enmity 
comes to an end,’’ signifies this: Thou, O king, hast 
killed ray father and my mother. Were I now, O king, 
to seek to take thy life, then those who are attached to 
thee, O king, would take my life, and those who are 
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attached to me, would take their lives ; thus ottr enmity 
would not come to an end by enmity. But now, O king, 
thou hast granted me life and X, O king, have granted thee 
life : thus by non-enmity has our enmity come to an end. 
This is what my father meant when he said to me before 
his death : “For enmity comes not to an end by enmity ; 
by non-enmity enmity comes to an end.” ' Then King 
Brahmadatta of Benares reflected : ‘Wonderful ! Astoniidi* 
ing ! What a clever youth is this Long-life, that he can 
expound in such detail the meaning of what his father 
has so briefly said.’ And he gave him a<11 that had be- 
longed to his father, army and baggage, and land, and 
treasure, and store, and gave him his daughter to vrife.” 

While Buddhism enjoins the forgi\'eness of the wrongs 
which others have done us, we ought not to overlook the 
thought which incidentally peeps out from this moral, 
that in the. dealings of the world forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation are a more pmfitalde policy than revenge. The 
proposition that enmity comes not to an end by enmity is 
vetifled in a very substantial way in the case of the clever 
lad Ixmg-life : instead of losing his life, he obtains a king- 
dom and a king’s daughter to wife. 

The fesson of forgiveness and love of enemies finds 
a deeper and more beautiful expression in the pathetic 
narrative of prince Kuniila,* the son of the great Ihiddhist 
king Asoka (circ. 250 b.c.). KunAla — this name was 
given to him on acco^mt of his wonderfully beautiful eyes, 
which are as beautiful as the eyes of the bird KunAla — 
lives far from the bustle of the court, devoted to medita- 
tion on impermanence. One of the queens is burning 

* The narrative is <»ily known from northern Bnddhist sonrees, 
which are scarcely d very ancient origin. — Butwmf, IniroductUm, 
p. 403, aeq. 
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'with love for the beautiful youth, but her solicitation and 
the menaces of disdained beauty are alike in vain. Thirst- 
ing for revrage, she contrives to have him sent to a dis- 
tant province, and then issues an order to that quarter, 
sealed with the slyly stolen ivory seafl of the king, for 
the prince’s eyes to be tom out. When the order arrives, 
no one can be prevailed upon to lay hands on the noble 
eyes of the prince. The prince himself offers rewards to 
any one who should be i)repared to execute the king’s 
order. At last a man ap|)ears, repulsive to look on, who 
undertakes the iierfomiance. W’hen, amid the cries of the 
weeping multitude, the first eye is tom out, Kun&la takes 
it in his hand and says : “Whv seest thou no longer those 
forms on which thou wast iust now looking, thou coarse 
ball of flesh? How they det'cive themseives, how blam- 
able are those fool.s, who tliug to thee and say : “This 
is I.” And when his second cj'e is tom out, he says: 
“The eye of flesh, which is hard to get, has Ixen tom 
from me, but I have won the perfect, faultless eye of 
wisdom. The king has forsaken me, but I am the son 
of the highly exaltetl king of tmth : whose child I am 
called.’’ He is infomied that it is the queen, by whom 
the command concerning him was is.sued. Then he says : 
“Long may she enjoy happiness, life, and power who has 
brought me .so great welfare.’’ And he goes forth a 
beggar with his wife ; and when he comes to his father’s 
city, he sings to the lute before the palace. The king 
hears Kunftla's voice ; he ha.s him caMed into him, but 
w'hen he sees the blind man before him, he cannot recog- 
nize his son. At last the tmth comes to light. The king 
in the excess of grief and rage is about to torture and kill 
the guilty queen. But Kunfila says: “It would not be- 
•comc thee to kill her. Do as honour demands and do not 
Icill a woman. There is no higher reward than that for 
'benevolence: patience, sire, has been commanded the 
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Perfect One.’* And he falls at the king’s feet, saying.' 
“O king, I feel no pain, and notwithstanding the in* 
humanity which has been practised on me, I do not fed 
the fire of anger. My heart has none but a kindly feeling 
fOT my mother, who has given the order to have my eyes 
tton out. As sure as these words are true, may my eyes 
again become as thej’ were” — and his eyes dione in their 
old splendour as before. 

Buddhist poetrj' has nowhere glorified in more beauti- 
ful fashion, forgiveness, and the love of enemies than 
in the narrative of Kun61a. But even here we feel that 
cool air which floats round all pictures of Buddhist 
morality. The wise man stands upon a height to which 
no act of man can approach. He resents no wrong 
which sinful passion mav work him, but he even feels no 
pain under this wrong. The body, over w'hich his enemies 
have power, is not himself. Ungrieved by the actions of 
other men, he permits his benevolence to flow over aH, 
over the evil as well as the good. "Those who cause me 
pain and those who cause me joy, to all I am ah‘ke ; 
affectwm and hatred I know' not. In joy and sorrow 
I remain unmoved, in honour and in dishonour ; through- 
out I am alike. That is the perfection of my eijuanimity.’’* 

The Buddhists liad a ixjculiar penchant for sy.stematic- 
and methodical devotion at fixed times to certain modes 
and meditations, for which they previously put themselves 
with due precision in appropriate postures. So w'e have 
rules which are highly chasacteristic of thi.s almost extra- 
vagant, quaint peculiarity of Buddhist praxis, regarding 
the art and method by which a man is to foster within him- 
self the disposition of kindly benevolence to all beings in 
the universe, following the course of the four-quarters trf 
the heavens. Buddha says: "After reflection, when I 
have returned from the begging excursioa, I go into the 


* "Cariyi Pifaka," iii, 15. 
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forest. There 1 heap together the blades of grass or the 
leaves which are there to be found, and I sit down on 
them, with crossed legs, upright body, surrounding my 
countenance with vigilant thought (as with an aureola). 
Thus I remain, while I cause the power of benevolmice, 
which fills my mind, to extend over one qaurter of the 
wortd ; in the same way over the second, the third, the 
fourth, above, below, across ; on all sides, in all directions 
over the whole of the entire universe I send forth the 
the power of benevolence, which fills my srarit, the wide, 
great, immeasurable (feeling) which knows naught of hate, 
which doeth no evil.”* 

Whoever bears benevolence within him, possesses 
therein as it were a magical power ; men and beasts, when 
he lets fall on them a ray of this power, are thereby 
wondrously subdued and attracted. Devadatta, the Judas 
Iscariot among Buddha’s disciples, lets loose on Buddha 
a wild elq)haiit in a narrow street (p. n>o). ‘‘But the 
Exalted One exercised on the elephant Naiagiri the power 
of his benevolence. Then the elephant NSlSgiri, struck 
by the Exalted One with the power of his benevolence, 
lowerotl his trunk, went up to where the Exalted One was, 
and stopped before him.”t On another occasion 
.dnanda entreats the Exalted One, to be pleased to con- 
vert to the faith Roja, one of the stranger noblemen of 
the house of the Mallas, inimical to the doctrine of 

• There foll<w several repetitions of the same passage, in 
nliicli instead of “power of benevolence,” there occur: power of 
pity, power of cheerfulness, power of eqnauimity (“Anguttara 
NtkAya,” vol. i, fol. cam.; cf. vol. ii, fol. chn, where the same 
Spiritual exercises arc attribnted to Bratamonical ascetics also; 
• Samyntta Niktva,” vol. ii, tcA. tho* ; “Childer’s Dictionaiy,” 
p. 634). 

t "CnllaTagga,” vii, 3, la. The nsing of the power of bene- 
volence over the different kinds of snakes as a protection against 
snake-bite ia described previonsly in v, 6. 
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Buddha. "It is not difficult, O yfnanda, for the Perfect 
One to cauae the Malla, Roja, to be won to this faith and 
this order," Thereupon the Exalted One extended to 
Roja, the MaSla, the power of his benevolence, rose from 
his seat and went into the house. And Roja, the Malla, 
struck by the Exalted One through the power oi his 
benevolence, went, like a cow that seeks her young calf, 
from one house to another, from one cell to another, and 
asked the monks : "Where, O venerable men, is he now 
dwelling, the Exalted One, the holy, supreme Buddha? 
I desire to see him, the Exalted One, the holy, supreme 
Buddha.”* 

Place may be given in this connection to one of those 
brief sketches, in which the fancy of the faithful loved 
to portray the conception of Bnddha’s previous existences. 
We possess a collection of such sketches and short stories, 
admitted into the .sacred canon, which are arranged to 
illustrate the perfections or cardinal virtues of the later 
Buddha. + The following Iffief passage is devoted to 
the virtue of benevolence : — 

"I lived under the name of Sama,J in a forest on the 
mountain slope . . . , I drew to myself lions and 

tigers through the power of my benevolence. I lived in 
the forest surrounded by lions and tigers, by panthers, 
bears, and wild biiflFaloes, by gnzeHcs and boars. No 
creature is in terror of me, and I have no fear of any 
being. Tlie power of beneyoJence is my footing, there- 
fore I dwell on the mountain 'slope.” 

It appeared important to follow up the idea of bene- 

• "Mahftvagga,'* vi, 36, 4. 

t Ihe Qsnal ranmeration of thrae peifertkma, which are, 
however, not all represented in that text (the “Cariyfi Pifaka”) by 
Ulnatrative narratives, comprises ten virtiwa; beneficence, nprigbt- 
ness, wishlessness, wisdom, power, patience, ahicerity, steadfast- 
ness, benevolence, equanimity. 

tTbe narrator ia Bnddha himself. 
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voleoce, of forgiveness, of goodness even towards enemies, 
in the many various forms in which it meets us, now in 
the garment of sober reflections, again in the noble robe 
of pure and childlike poesy, and anon veiled in the sur- 
roundings of a quaint fantastic Methodism. It was not 
the emotion of a world-embracing love, but this i>eaceful 
feding of friendly harmony, which gave its stamp to the 
common life of Buddha’s disciples, and if the Buddhist 
faith permits even the animal world to particii>atc in the 
blessing of this peace and this goodwrll, this may serve 
to remind us of the charming tales which Christian legend 
has woven round a form like that of the saint Franciscus, 
the friend of all animals, and of all inanimate nature. 

Among the remaining emotional e-irtues, which are 
w<Mit to be name<l in conjunction with those of uprightness 
and lienevolence, the virtue of beneficence occupied the 
most prominent place in the didactic poetry of the 
Buddhist. It is significant how completely, in the con- 
ception of this iKX'tiy, the picture of the highest ideal 
beneficence melts away into tliat of renunciation, of sclf- 
sacrifidug endurance. Whoever sets ixirfection before 
him a.s his goal, must be prejiared to unconditionally 
surrender everj'thing, even what is dearest to him. The 
limits, which our conception would set to the inherent 
propriety of the gift, are not here applicable ; without 
any regard to what is the me.asure of the real benefit 
thereby extended to the redpient of the gift, the legends 
set before ns as a duty, the most unboimded generosity, 
pushed even to the extreme of self-destmction.* Though 

* On the question, as to what, apart from the moralistic poetic 
of legends, was the practical performance of beneficence in the 
actual life the early order, we refer on the one hand of the 
remarks on the subject in the First Fart (p. 143, 166, seq.), and 
on the other to the Fart on the Life of the Order. We cannot 
refrain from thinking, that the treatment of beneficence in 
Buddhist morals would have been more sound and less ptolix, if 
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penances, as thesr were then inactised among the «y<ytirs 
■of India, were discarded by Buddha as “vexatious, 
unworthy, unprofitable,*’ ^et motives of the most closely 
kindred character maintained their place in Buddhist 
moral poetry : if Brahmanical poems tell of marvellous 
aelf-mortificatioas, by which the sagfes of the past obtained 
a power portentous to the gods themselves, it is not far 
to go hnotn them to the Buddhist narratives of those dis- 
plays of unlimited generosity, crowned with immeasurable 
heavenly reward, in which the proper element of bene- 
ficence vanishes into nothing behind that of ascetic self* 
sacrifice. 

Thus, for instance, in the narrative of Prince 
Vessantara, i.e., the later Buddha in the last but one of 
his earthly existences.* The king’s son was unjustly 
driven from the kingdom by the pec^le by a mistake. He 
gave his last treasures, even the waggon on which he 
rode, and the hwscs to beggars, and he went on with 
wife and children through the burning beat on foot. 
“When the children saw trees bearing fruit in the forest, 
they wept, longing for the fruit. When they saw the 
weeping children, the Icrfty, mighty trees bowed down of 
themselves and came down to the children.’’ At last 
they came to the Vanka mountain ; there they lived as 
hermits in a leaf-hut. “I and the princess Maddl, and 
the two children, jaii and Kanhijina, dwelt in the hermit- 
age, each dissipating the sorrow of the others. I remained 
in the hermitage to guard th€ children ; Maddl gathered 
wild fimits and brought them to us there for food. When 
I was there dwelling in the forest, there came a beggar, 
who asked me for my children, the two, jaii and Kianhfi- 
jin&. When I saw the beggar who had come, I smiled, 

it were not that here a virtue was being handled, in a position to 
ptactiae which, tbe panper monk could acarcely ever be. 

* *‘Caiiy& Pitaka,” i, 9. Cf. Hardy, Manual, 118. 
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•and I took my two children and gave them to the 
Brahman. When I made over my children to Jdjaka the 
Brahman, the earth quaked, the forest-crowned Mem 
shook. And again it came to pass, that the god Sakka 
came down from heaven in the fonn of a Brahman ; he 
a^ed me for Maddt, the princess, the virtuous and true. 
Then I took Maddt by the hand, filled her hands with 
water,* and I gave Maddt to him with cheerful heart. 
When I gave him Maddi, the gods in heaven were glad, 
and again the earth quaked, and the forest-crowned Mem 
shook. Jili and Kanhdjiiid, my daughter, and Maddt, the 
princess, the true wife, I gave away, and I counted it not 
loss so that I might win the Biiddhahood.” 

Another of these narratives of Buddha’s past 
existences is tlie following “Story of the wise hare.’’+ 

“And again in another life I was a hare, that lived 
in a mountain forest : I ate grass and vegetables, leaves 
and fruits, and did no being any harm. An ape, a jackal, 
a young otter, and 1, we dwelt together and we were seen 
together early and late. But I instructetl them in duties 
and taught them what is good and what evil : abstain from 
evil, incline to good. On hol 5 ' days w'hen I saw the 
moon full, I said to them : ‘to-day is the holy day j have 
alms in readiness that ye may dispense them to the 
worthy. Give alms according to merit and spend the 
holy day in fasting.’ Then said they: ‘So be it,’ and 
according to their power and ability they got their offer- 
ings ready and looked for one who might be worthy to 
receive them. But I sat down and sought in my mind 
for a gift, which I was to offer ; ‘If I find a worthy object, 
what is my gift to be? I have not sesame, nor beans, 
nor rice, nor butter. I live on grass only ; one cannot 

* For the sotemn surrender of Slsddt, with a libatkm of water 
4W for the oompletian of a dedication. 

t The narrator is Buddha himself.— Corfyd Pitaka, i. lo. 
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grass. If a worthy person comes to me and aaks 
me to give him food, thoi I shall give him mytfef ; he 
(^1 not go hence eampty<handed.' Thereupon Seldca 
(the king of gods) discerned my thoughts, and came in 
the fonn of a Brahman to my cover to put me to the test 
and see what I would give him. When I saw him, I 
spake to him joyfully these words: ' ’Tis well that thou 
comest to me to seek food. A noble gift, such as hath 
not erst been give, shall I give thee this day. Thou 
observest the duties of uprightness ; it is not thy character 
to inflict pain on any creature. But go gather wood and 
kindle a fire ; I wiJl roast myself ; roasted thou mayest 
consume me.’ He said ; ‘So be it,’ and he gladly 
gathered wood and stacked it in a great heap. He put 
living coals in the middle and a fire was soon kindled ; 
then he ^ook off the dust, which covered his powerful 
limbs, and sat down before the fire. When the great heap 
of wood began to send up flame and smoke, I leaped into 
the air and plunged into the midst of the burning fire. ’As 
fresh-water quenches the torment of heat for him who 
dives into it, as it gives vitalitv and comfort, so the flam- 
ing fire into which I leaped, like frei>b-watcr, quelled all 
my torment. Cuticle and skin, flesh and smews, bones, 
heart and ligaments, my whole body with all its members, 
I have given to the Brahman.” 

Buddha's last existence, the days of attained sanctity, 
of itinerancy and teaching, are not adorned in the narra- 
tives of the order with any «uch marvels of self-sacrifice. 
Good works are for him to do, who is pressing on to per- 
fection. The Perfect One himself "hath overcome both 
shackles, good and evil.”* 


* “Dhamtoapula,” 4x3. Baddhttm here stenda whoOy on the 
ground of die Brahmankal ptUlocopby which preceded it, vide 
mpra, p. 4B. 
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Moral Self-culturb. 

The most important part of moral action does not lie 
according to Buddhist notions in duties which are owing 
externally, from man to man, or more correctly speaking, 
from each being to the being nearest him, but in the scope 
of his own iimer life, in the exercise of incessant self- 
discipline : "Step by step, piece by piece, moment by 
moment, must he who is wise, cleanse his ego from all 
impurity, as the goldsmith refines silver.”* 

The ego, whose reality remained to metaphysics an 
unsolved enigma, here becomes for ethicafl speculation a 
determinate power, before which everything external to it 
vanishes into the background as something foreign. To 
find the ego is acknowledged to be the worthiest object 
of all search, to make a friend of the ego the truest and 
highest friendship. "By thine ego spur on thy ego ; by 
thine ego explore thine ego ; so shalt thou, O monk, well 
guarding thine ego and vigilant, live in happiness. For 
the protection of the ego is the ego ; the refuge of the 
ego is the ego ; therefore kcei) thy ego in subjection, as 
a horse-breaker a noble steed.” "First of all let a man 
establi^ his own ego in the good ; then only can he 
instruct others ; thus shaM the wise remain free from 
misery,”! 

We have already (p. abS) touched those three leading 
notions, constituting in a certain manner a snccession of 
steps, into which Buddhist ethic has divided the different 
ranges of moral action ; uprightness, self-concentration, 
and wisdom. To the duties of internal watchfulness, 
self-education, and self-purification, on the part of the ego, 
the scholastic system allots a middle place, between the 

* "Dbammapada,” 339. 
t "Dhammapada,” 379, seq., 158. 
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first Mid second of these ranges. External rectitude is 
the foundation, from which alone proceeding, can those 
iatemal and deeper tasks of morality be performed, and 
these tasks again ocaipy a preparatory i>osition as 
regards the last, fini^ing forces of spiritual effort, self- 
concentration and wisdom. The standard expressions, by 
which the language of the schools describes the class of 
moral duties in question and inserts them in the described 
manner in that threefold class, are the headings ; govern- 
ment of the senses, vngilence and attention, to which is 
further added the idea of contentment (absence of the 
feeling of want).* We must keep the eye and all other 
senses in subjection, so that they may not, by dwelling 
on externa] objects, find pleasure in them and convey to 
the ego impressions which endanger its peace and purity. 
We are to direct all our movements with vigilant con- 
sciousness ;t whether we walk or stand, whether we sit 
£>T iie down, whether we talk or be silent, we are to think 


* In the r&li : indriyasamvara, satisampftjanna, santutthi. I'he 
closer examination of tiiese notions is to Im: found in the 
S&maunaphala Sutta and recurs el.«ewberc very' frequently in the 
sacred texts. 

t With this arr connected several half-bodily, balf-spiritnal 
exercises, fostered by Buddhism with such great fondness, which, 
it seems probable, occupied a very prominent place in the monks* 
allotment of time. We here select only one of them, “vigilance 
in inhaling and exhaling.” "A monk, O disciples, who dwells 
in the forest, or dwells at thc'foot of a tree, or dwells in an 
empty chamber, sits down with legs crossed, body bolt upright, 
surrounding his countenance with watchful thought. He inhales 
with consciousness, be exhales with ronsetousness. If be draws 
in a long breath, he knows ; ‘I am drawing in a tong brcatli.' 
If he exhales a long breath, he knows : 'I am exhaling a long 
breath.' If he draws in a short breath be knows ; ‘I am drawing 
in a short breath,' and so on. Buddha calls this exercise profit 
able and enjoyable; it drives away the evil that rises in man 
Vine's pifaka,” vdl. iii, p. 70, seq.). If the disciples are asked, 
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of what we are doing, and take care that it be done 
comingly. We should need nothing, but what we csiny 
on our persons, like the tsrd in the air which has no 
treasure, and carries nothing with it but its wings, which 
bear it whithersoever it wishes. 

In contact with people of worldly occupation the 
most scrupulous caution must be observed. “As one, 
who has no shoes, walks over thorny ground, watchfully 
picking his steps, so let the wise man walk in the 
village."* “As the bee damages not the colour or per- 
tnme of the flower, but sucks its juice and flies on, so 
let the wise man walk in the village. ”+ When a man 
has completed his begging excursion through the village, 
he is to examine liim.self, whether he has remained free 
frtwn all internal dangers. Buddha says to SSriputta ; t 
“A monk, Slriputta, must thus reflect: ‘On my way 
to the village, when I was going to collect alms, and in 
the places where I solicited alms, and on my way back 
from the village, have I in the forms which the eye per- 
ceives, § experienced pleasure, or deare, or hatred, or 
distraction, or anger in my mind?’ If the monk, 
Sariputta, on thus examining himself, discovers: ‘On 
my way to the village, etc., I have in the forms which 
the eye perceives, exjK.'rienc'ecd pleasure, etc.,’ then must 
this monk, 0 Sariputta, endeavour to become free from 


how Knddha .spends the rainy season, they are to answer, ‘Boned 
ill watchfnlness of inhaliuR and exhaling, O friends, the Exalted 
One is wont to spend his time during the rainy season.’ 
.Vorayuffa NikAya, vol. iii, fol. vi. 

• “Therag&thft,’’ fol. gfi. 

t “Dbammapada,” 49. 

t Pindapfttapari.suddhisntta (Majjhinm Nikftyal. 

§ TIterc follow after this repetitions of the same question in 
reference to “the sounds which the ear hears,’’ and the other 
seuMS with their objects. 
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tiliese evil, treacherous emotions. Btit ii the monk 
Sfiriputta, who suimiits himself to this test, finds : 'I 
have not experienced pleasure, etc.,’ then should this 
mcnik, O Sdriputta, be glad and rejoice : Happy the man 
who has long accustomed his mind to good!” “As a 
woman or a man,” it is said in another Sutta,* ** “who is 
young and takes a delight in being clean, looks at his face 
in a bright, clear mirror, or in a clear stream of water, 
and, if he discovers therein any smudge or spot, takes 
pain to remove this smudge or spot, but if he sees therein 
no smudge or spot, is gdad : ‘That’s good ! I am clean I’ 
so also the monk, who sees that he is not yet free from 
all those evil, treacherous emotions, must endeavour to 
become free from all those evil, treacherous emotiems. 
But if he sees that he is free from all those evil, treacher- 
ous emotions, this monk is to be glad and rejoice : Happy 
the man, who has long accustenned his mind to that which 
is good !” 

Incessantly and ever in new forms, we find the 
admonition repeated, not to take the show of moral action 
for the reality, not to remain clinging to the external, 
when salvation can come alone from within. It is all 
very well to guard the eye and ear from evil, but mere 
not-seeing and not-hearing avail nothing ; else were the 
blind and deaf the most i>erfect.t The purpose, with 
which we speak and act, is decisive of the value of word 
and action ; the word alone is worthless, where acts are 
wanting : “Our whole existence depends on our thought ; 
thought is its noblest factor ; in thought its state consists. 
He who speaks or acts with impure thoughts, him sorrow 
follows, as the wheel follows the foot of the draught 
animal. Our whole existence depends on our thought 


* Anumtaaratta (Majjbitna Nikfiya). 

t Indriyabfa&vaoAaiitta (Majjh. N.). 
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thought is its noblest factor ; in thought its state con^sts. 
He who speaks or acts with pure thoughts, him joy 
follows, like the shadow which never fOTsakes him.” “He 
who speaks many wise words, but does not act up to them, 
the fool is like a herd who counts the cows of others ; 
he has no share in the nobih'ty of the monks. He who 
speaks only a few wise words, but walks in the law of 
truth, who gets rid of love and hate, and of infatuation, 
who has knowledge and whose mind has found deliverance, 
who hankers after nothing in heaven or on earth, he has 
part in the nobility of the monks.”* 


the Evil One. 

The toil, by which the spirit seeks purity, rest, and 
deliverance, pictures itself to the reHigicus consciousness 
of Buddhism as a stmggle against a hostile power. This 
power of the evil, of the sorrow, which opposes a resis- 
tance to man’s escape from its shackles, — whence comes 
it? Buddhist thought holds aloof from this problem. If 
the question of the “ewigin of sorrow” t be asked, this 
question merely directs itself to ascertaining how' sorrow 
originates in us, by what sluice the world-deluging stream 
of sorrow-fraught impermanence finds it.s way into our 
existence. But if one were to seek to know, whence it 
comes that there is sorrow at all. Buddhism would add 
this to the too inquisitive questions, on which the Exalted 
One has revealled nothing, because they are not profitable 
to happiness. To be curious about the origin of evil and 
of sorrow would amount to nothing less than prying into 
the origin of the universe, for the innermost essence of 

* ''Dhammapada,” i, 2, iq, 20. 

t Remember the second of the foor sacred tmtha and the 
formula of causality 
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the world according to Baddhism consists in this, that 
k is subject to evil, that it is a state of continual sorrow. 

It is not, therefore, as the one by whom evil has 
come into the world, but rather as the supreme lord of 
all evil, as the chief seducer to evil thought, word and 
deed, that the creed of the Buddhas looks upon Mfira, 
the Evil One, the Prince of Death, for means death.* 
The kingdom of this world with its pleasures is the king- 
dom of death. In the highest of the spheres of the 
universe, which are given over to the dominion of pleasure, 
he roles with his hosts as a powerful god ; thence he 
comes down to earth, when it is his object to attack the 
kingdom of Buddha and his saints. 

To simple faith Mdra is a personal existence, a 
personality, limited by the confines of time and space, 
every whit as real as Buddha, as all men and all gods. 
But philosophic thought, which sees the enemy of peace 
and happiness in the impersonal power of a universal law 
swaying the external world, regulating origination and 
decease, has naturally a tendency either to push this con- 
ception of Mtra into the background or to amplify his 
personal existence into a universal. Wkhoitt MAra’s 
actually ceasing to be looked upon as a person, the limits 
of his being become so wide as to have room to embrace 
the conttmts of the whole universe subjected to sorrow. 
Wherever there is an eye and form, wherever there is ati 
ear and sound, wherever there is thinking and thought, 
there is M^ra, there is sorrow, there is world. t RSWiha 
says to Buddha: t ‘‘MSra, M^ra, thus people say, O sire. 
Wherein, O sire, consists the being of Mfira?” “Where 

* Conceming the tnytbologica} elements, which have supplied 
the materials for the conception of Mftra, we refer to p. 5 j| se(| , 
note p 89. 

t “Samyntta Nikftya,*' vOl. ii, fol. khn. 

i Ibid, voL i, i<A. aa 
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there is corporeal form,* O R&dha, there is Mdra (Death), 
or he who kills, or he who is dying. Therefore, O RSdha, 
look upon corporeal form as being M^ra, or that it is he 
who kills, or he who is dying, or sickness, or an abscess, 
or a wounding dart, or impurity, or impure existence. 
Whoever regards it thus, understands it correctly.” 

M^ra is not everlasting, as there is nowhere in the 
domain of origination and decease an everlasting per- 
manent. But a.s long as worlds revolve in their orbits and 
beings die and are bom again, new Maras arc evermore 
appearing with ever new hosts t>f gotls, who are subject 
to them ; and thus we may say that the existence of 
Mfira is actually eternal in that .sense in which alone 
eternal existence can be conceived by Buddhist speculaticai. 

In those discourses and legends which speak of Mara, 
the tempter, we meet with none of thst gloomy tragedy 
with which we are accustomed to fancy the diabolical, 
deadly foe of good surrounded. The colours and grand 
outlines for the dark form of a I,ucifer w'ere not at the 
command of the Buddhist monk-poets. They narrate 
pett>’, often poorly enough conceived, legends of the 
attacks of Milra on Buddha and his pious fcAlowers, how 
he appears at one time as a Brahman, and at another as 
a hu$l>andman, at another as an elephant-king, and in 
many other different forms comes to shake their sanctity 
by temptations, their faith and their knowledge by lies.t 

If a holy man makes his excursion for alms in vain 
and nowhere obtahis a gift, it is Mira’s work ; if the 


• Then .similarly ; where sensation is — where perception is — 
where formatitin is — where consciousness is. 

t .\ few such narratives have already been toached npon, 
supra, p. ii6, 25S. The “Samyutta Kikftya” gives a whole collec- 
tion of them in the M&rasamyntta 
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people in a village ridicule pious monks with derisive 
gestares, has ^tered into them ; when ^nanda in 

the critical moment before Buddha’s death neglected to 
a^ the Master to prolong his earthly existence to the 
end of this mundane period, it so happened because 
bad bewildered his mind. “At one time,’’ as we read,"' 
“the Exalted One was living in the land of Kosala, in 
the Himailaya, in a log-hut. When the Exalted One was 
thus living retired in hermitage, this thought entered his 
mind : ‘It is possible really to rule as a king in righteous- 
ness, without killing or causing to be killed, without 
practising oppression or permitting oppression to be 
practised, without suflEering pain or inflicting pain on 
another.’ Then Mira, the Evil One, perceived in his 
mind the thought which had arisen in the mind of the 
Exalted One, and he approached the Exalted One and 
speak thus : ‘May the Exalted One, O sire, be pleased 
to rule as a king, may the Perfect One lie pleased to rule 
as a king in righteousness, without kiWing or causing to 
be killed, without practising oppression or iK:rmitting 
oppression to be practised, without suffering pain or in- 
flicted pain on another.’ Buddha challenges him • 
‘What dost thou see in me, thou Etdl One, that thou 
speakest thus to me ?' Mara says : ‘The Exalted One, 
O sire, has made the fourfold miraculous power his own : — 
if the Exalted One, O sire, desired, he could ordain 
that the Himalaya, the king of mountains, should be- 
come gold, and it woidd turn to gold.’ Buddha motions 
him away ; what would it profit the wise man, if he 
possessed even a mountain of silver or of gold ? 'He who 
has comprehended sorrow, whence it springs, how can he 
bend himself to desire? He who knows that earthly 
existence is a fetter in this world, let him practise that 


• “Samynttaka Nik4ya,’’ vol. i, fol ghfi..' 
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which sets him free therefrom.' Then M&ra, the Evil 
One, said, ‘The Exalted One knows me, the Perfect One 
knows me,’ and disconcerted and disheartened he rose 
and went avray” — ^the invariable obvious conclusion of 
these narratives ; Buddha looks throug:h the Evil One 
and turns his temptations to naught. 

Of the precautions which the religious should adopt 
with constant vigilance against the machinations of MSra, 
Buddha speaks in the fable of the tortoise and the jackal.* 
There was once a tortoise, that went in the evening to the 
bank of a river to seek her food. And there went also 
a jackal to the river to seek for prey. When the tortoise 
saw the jackal, she hid all her limbs in her shell and dived 
tjuietly and fearles.sly into the water. The jackal ran and 
waited until she should put forth one of her limbs from 
her shell. But the tortoise did not move ; so the jackal was 
obliged to give up his i)rej- and go au'ay. "Thus, O dis- 
ciples, M&ra also is constantly and evoimore lurking for 
you and cogitating : ‘I shall gain access to them by the 
door of their eye — or, by the door of their ear, or of their 
nose, or of their tongue, or of their body, or of their 
thought, I shall gain access to them.’ Therefore, 
O disciples, guard the doors of your senses . . . then 

will MSra, the Evil One, give it up and forsake you, when 
he finds he cannot find any access to you, as the jackal 
was obliged to depart from the tortoise.” 


Tue Last Stages of the Path of Sm-vation — 
Abstr\ctions— Saints and Buddhas. 

Thus is the inimical purpose of MSra in league with 
the inimical natural law of the sorrow-causing chain of 
causes and effects. In the wilderness of the sankhdras. 


* “Sawyuttaka NikAya,” vol. ii, fol. ja. 
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of restless, substanceless procession, in ever surging and 
undulating darkness, the solitary ccnnbetants stand, who 
struggle to find the exit from this labyrinth of sorrow. 
The struggle is neither slight nor brief. From that 
moment forward, when first the conviction dawns upon a 
soul, that this battle must be fought, that there is a 
deliverance which can be gained — from that first begiiming 
of the struggle up to the final victory, countless ages of the 
world pass away. Earth worlds and heavenly worlds, and 
worlds of hells also, states of torment, arise and pas*4 
away, as they have arisen and passed away from all 
eternity. Gods and men, all animated beings, come and 
go, die and are bom again, and amid this endless tide of 
all things, the beings who are seeking deliverance, now 
advancing and victorious, and anon driven back, press 
on to their goal. The path reaches beyond the range 
of the eye, but it has an end. After countless wanderings 
through worlds and ages the goal at last appears before 
the wanderer’s gaze And in his sense of victory there 
is mingled a feeling of pride for the victory won by his 
own power. The Buddhist has no ged to thank, as be had 
previously no god to invoke during his struggle. The 
gods bow before him, not he before the gods. The only 
help, which can be imparted to the struggle, comes from 
those like himself, from those who have gone before, the 
Buddhas and their enlightened disciples, who have 
wrestled as he now wrestles, and who cannot, it is true, 
grant him the victory, but can show him the path to 
victory. 

Buddhism, closely following a common feature of all 
Indian religious life which preceded it, regards as stages 
preparatory to the victory which is won, certain exercises 
of spiritual abstraction, in which the religieux withdraws 
his thoughts from the external worfd with its motley crowd 
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of changing forms, to anticipate in the stillness of his own 
ego, tifar from pain and pleasure, the cessatton of the 
impermanent. The devotion (rf abstraction is to Buddhism 
what prayer is to other religions. 

It cannot be doubted that protracted and methodically 
pursued efforts to superinduce states of abstraction have 
actually formed a very prominent element in the .spiritual 
life of the monks. The prose as well as the ixx:try of the 
sacred texts bears ample testimony to this. Monks who 
by a noisy manner disturb their brothers at moments of 
abstraction are reprimanded ; a careful housekeeper, when 
he assigns the brothers their resting places, does not omit 
to arrange for those of them who are endowed with the 
gift of abstraction, a separate lodging, so that they may 
not be disturbed by others.* And ailso through the poems 
of the monk-rx)et.s there runs a vein of delight in thc- 
solitude of the forest cheered by the blessing of holy 
abstraction. “If before me, if behind me, my ej'e sees 
no other, it is truly plea.sant to dwell alone in the forest. 
Come, then ! Into solitude will I go, into the forest, 
which Buddha praises : therein it is good for the solitary 
monk to dwell, who seeks perfection. In the sUa forest 
rich in blossoms, in the cool mountain cave, wU'l I wash 
my body and walk alone. Alone without comrades in 
the lovely forest — when shall I have gained the goal? 
when shall I be free from sins?”t “When the thunder- 
clouds in heaven beat the drum, when the floods of water 
choke the paths of the air, and the monk in a mountain 
cave surrenders him.self to abstraction, he can have no 
greater joy. On banks of flower-bestrewn streams, which 


• ‘‘MaliavftRga," V, 6; “Callavagga,” iv, 4, 4. 
t “Therag&tbft,” saying of the Ekavihtinya Thera (fol. khe) 
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fire garlaoded with motley forest-crowns, he sits joyfully 
wrapt in abstraction : he can have no hij^her joy.*’* 

The descriptions in the prose Sdtras which deal with 
these conditions of the mind, althoufrh the scholastic 
accessions of doubtful or imaginary psychological categories 
materially impair the objectivity of the picture, leave no 
room to doubt that here circumstances of a pathological 
kind also, as well as qualities which a sound mind is in 
a position to induce, must have played a part. The pre- 
dispc'sitions to those were superabundantly at hand. In 
men who were by the power of a religious idea torn from 
existence in the regular relations of home-life, the physical 
consequences of a wandering mendicant life, combined 
with spiritual over-excitement, exhaustion of the nervous 
system, might easily produce a tendency to morbid phases 
of this kind. We hear of hallucinations of the sight as 
well as of the hearing, of ‘‘heavenly visions” and 
‘‘heavenly sounds.”t From the days when Buddha 
aspired to enlightenment, it is related how he sees “a ray 
of light and the ri.sion of forms,” or even a ray of light 
alone and again forms only.! The appearances of deities 
also, or of the tempter of whom the legends have so much 
to relate, betray the existence of hallucinations. Still, 
visions of this kind are, comparatively speaking, isolated 
-occurrences. The normal type of "self-concentration” 
was that which appears in the "four stages of abstraction 
(jhana),” mentioned and described times without number. 
In a quiet chamber, hut oftener in the forest, a man sat 
down, "with crossed legs, body erect, surrounding his 
countenance with vigilant thought.” Thus he persevered 


* ''TlKmK&th&,” sayinc; of the Thera Bhflta (fol. khd’). 
t E.g., Mahilisttttanta iDigha N ) 

* XJpakileeiya Ssttanta (Majihima N.). 
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in long-continued motionlesi^ess of body, and freed hiiU' 
self successively from the disturbing elements of “desire 
and evil emotions,” of “deliberation and reflection,” of 
joy and sorrow ; at last even breathing stopped. Thus 
the spirit became “collected, purified, refined, free front 
impurity, free from sin, pliant, ready to be wrought, firm 
and unflinching.” This was the condition in which the 
sense of clairvoyant knowledge of the rationale of the 
universe became active. As the secret of creation revealed 
itself to Christian enthusiasts in moments ot ecstasy, so 
in this case men imagined thej- looked back over the past 
of their own ego through countless periotls of transmigra- 
tion, imagined they saw throughout the universe wander- 
ing beings, how the}' are dying and being born again, 
imagined they could penetrate the thoughts of others. 
Even the possession of miraculous powers, of the capability 
of vanishing and reappearing, of the cipability of multi- 
plying the individual ego. is alleged in connection with 
this state of abstraction. In addition to this there is talk 
of an otherwise ac<iuired concentration of the mind, which, 
without pathological iiigrcilients, rests solely on a pro- 
gressive and methodical abstraction from the plurality of 
the phenomenal world."* “As this house of MigaramStSi 
is empty of elephants and cattle, of stallions and mares, 
empty of silver and gold, empty of the crowds of men and 
women, and it is not empty only in one respect, viz., not 
empty of monks, so also Wnanda the monk gets rid of 
the notion ‘man,’ and thinks only on the notion ‘forests,’ 

. . . then he perceives that emptiness has entered his 
notions ill rest>ect of the notion ‘village,’ and emptiness 
has entered in respect of the notion ‘man’ ; non-emptiness 
is alone present in respect to the notion ‘forest.’ ” And 
next the notion “forest” also is got rid of, so that the 
notion “earth” is attained with the omission of all the 


* C&lasnflfiataautta (Majjb. N.). 
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multitudinous variety of the earth’s surface; thence the 
-mind mounts in a similar way to the notion of “endless- 
ness of space,’’ of “cndlesaiess of reason,** of “nothing- 
whatever-ness,” step by step approaching deliverance.* 

As that which accomplislies deliverance is wisdom, 
t\e., the knowledge of the Doctrine, the knowledge prin- 
cipally of the four sacred truths, wisdom and abstraction 
lend each other mutuafl supix>rt and aid : "There is no 
abstraction where there is not wisdom, no wisdom where 
there is not abstraction. Truly he is near the Nirvana, in 
whom abstraction dwells and wisdom.’’! 

Side b5' side with the doctrine of abstractions there 
was another doctrine matured, which, like it, had as its 
scope the last stages of the path of deliverance : the theorj- 
of the four graded classes in which believers who are 
approaching the goal are arranged, according to the 
greater or lesser perfection of their saintliness. In the 
older text this doctrine moved, comparatively speaking, 
in the background. Men were then content with defining 
only a double event in the souls of those who hear and 
accept Buddha’s teaching. At first the knowledge of the 

* It is not impos-stble that these imaginations, which ate here 
attained in the normal path of progressive abstraction, appeared 
also in a pathological form, when it is said ; “He raises himself to 
the stage of infinity of space, which is meant to convey : ‘Bodless 
is space’ — he raises himself to the stage of nothing-whatever-ness, 
which means ; ‘There is nothing whatever.’ ’’ The pantheistic 
mysticism derived from Brahmanical speculation may here possibly 
join contact with the morbid ctaiditions of spiritual void familiar 
to psychiatry. It sounds, in fact, like a translation from a 
Buddhist Sutra, where Schiilc (“Geisterkrankheiten,” p. loo) 
describes the “universal feeling of the nothing free from every 
effect:” “Nothing exi.sts, and there is and will be notliing” — 
these being the words of a patient afflicted with this feeling. For 
Brabmahiial doctrine parallel to the Buddhist doctrine of Ahstrac- 
tions, compare specially “Yogasutra," i. 4s, seq. 

t “Dbanimapada,” 373. 
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impermanence of all hein^r dawns upon them, “then bnfsts 
upon them,” as the standard expression of the texts nms, 
^'the clear and ^xrtless vision of the truth : every thinij 
whatever that is liable to oriipnation, is also liable to 
■decease.” They discern painful impermanence necessarily 
inherent in the existence of all bein^. He who has 
attained this knowledge and perseveres as a monk in 
earnest endeavour, may hope to take even the last step 
and reach the stage where, “by the cessation of the 
hankering (after the earthly), his soul becomes free from 
sins : ” the ultimate aim of spiritual a-spiration, deliverance, 
and sanctity.* 

We refrain from unfolding in this place the system 
of the four graded classes of believers, of later date, as it 
appears to be, and over weighted, as it is, with ever more 
increasingly cumbrous scholastic accessories. + To the 

• The tiairativc of rimhlha’s first di.scour.ses and conversions 
(“MahSvagga," Btxjk I) gives ample vouchers for l)oth grades of 
this '•accession of steps. 

t We reserve for the ihird excursus at the close of this uork, 
a more detailed examination of the texts, which give the psycho- 
logical attributes of the four stages. Here ue content ourselves 
uith stating the brief characteristic of those stages, which arc 
not unfrequently met in the sacred writings (c.g., vide "MahS- 
parinibhiina Sntta,” p. i6, seq.). The lowest class is made up of 
the Sot&panna, i.r. those nlio have attained the path (of sanctitica- 
tion). Of them it is said : “By the annihilation of the three 
ties, they have attained the patli ; they are not liable to re-birth 
in the lower worlds (hells, spirit worlds, and world of lower 
animals) ; they arc sure (of deliverance) ; they shall attain the 
highest knowledge.” The next higher class is that of the 
SakadAgimi (“those who return once”) ; “By the anniliilation of 
the three ties, by the suppression of desire, hatred and frivolity, 
they have become 'once-returning ; ’ when they have returned once 
only to this world, they shall attain the end of sorrow.” Then 
follow the An&gAmi ("the not-retuming”) : "By the anoihiiation 
of the five first ties they have come to be beings, who originate 
of themselves (f.c. who enter upon the state of being without 
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b4<»i8ii>S to one ct oth&r ol these grades there tvere, more- 
over, attached no claims to a more or less proi^eiit posi* 
turn in the Order ; how far each individual had advanced 
in hU apinoach to the goal of sanctity, was an affair, which 
wholly concerned his own heart only and of which the 
Order as such took no notice.* The highest of these 
stages, that of complete deliverance, was r^iatded as 
attainable by monks alone, t How rouid thoae who had 
renounced everything earthly for the soke cff their salva- 
tion, concede that eternal freedom fron the world and 
sorrows of the world is compatitde with the continttance of 
the outer man m worldly life? Yet an exception was 
made m favour of pious lay-disciples, if not in the matter 
of their life, at least in their death : a believing, wise lay- 

being begotten or bora; this is the case of the higher worlds oi 
the gods), they attain the NirvSna up there (m the world of 
gods) . they are not liable to return from that world ” It seems 
that m the constraction of this class, speual consideration for 
the laitv, <kbo have deserved well at the hands of the Order, bad 
some share, to whom because their lay standing perfect birfi- 
ness could not be attributed, but to whom a condition very nearly 
approacbmg thereto could not be denied The highest of the 
four stages and last is that of the \rbat, 1 e , the Saint The 
view taken by Childer’a (“Diet p 268, cf 444), that any higher 
of the four stages could not be attained, without having passed 
the lower successively, is wholly inaccnrate, at least oa regards 
the older period of Buddhist dogmatic, on which alone 1 venture 
to give an opinion 

* Only m one place, as far as I know, does Buddhist Church 
law attach any legal important^ to a monk’s belonging to one 
of bhe four stages a man .who bad killed a saint could not receive 
monastic orders (“Mahkvagga," 1, 66) Still, it is possible, that 
the word “saint’’ is here used, as a remnant of a vety ancient 
mod* of speech, m a non*>technical signification, and that the 
iopmction in ite original sense prohibited generally the admission 
of s nfsirdeter of a monk to the Order 

t iffictiy takwi the word Ariiat (“saim’’) signifies this, f « , 
**«Ni Wko has a daim”-- it is to be supplied * on pious chanty 
attt (.vlfonathm* 
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man, who directs his last thoughts, his <last longings, to 
the cessation of earthly being, becomes participator in this 
prize "I tell thee, O Mahftnftma, that between a lay- 
disciple, whose soul has reached this stage of deliverance, 
and a monk, whose soul is freed from all impurity, there 
exists no difPerence, as far as concerns the state of their 
deliverance.”* 

High above these four stages stand those perfect ones, 
“who have of themselves alone became partakers of the 
Buddhahood” (Paccekabuddha) : they have won the 
knowledge that brings deliverance, not as disciples of one 
of the holy, universafl Buddhas, but of their own power, 
yet their perfection does not extend so far that they could 
preach it to the world. The sacred texts seldom touch 
this notion of the Paccekabuddhas : it can only have 
played an entirely secontlaiy part in the ancient Order's 
circle of conceptions. It appears that the Paccekabuddhas 
were thought to have lived chiefly in the earlier ages, 
when there were no tuiiversal Buddhas and no Orders 
founded by them ; the notion of a Paccekabuddha seems 
to have been principally intended to imply that even in 
such periods the door of deliverance is not shut against 
earnest and powerful effort. But the doctrine later 

* “Safiowltaka Nikaja,” vol. iii, fol Ian. — The later doctrine, 
not yet advanced, as far as I know, in the sacred texts, construes 
this to mean, that even a layman can attain holiness, hut that 
he is not able to snstain Uk- weight thereof, jnst as a blade of 
grass is unable to support the weight of a heavy stone. He must, 
therefore, on the same day on which he attains holiness, either 
receive monastic orders, or, as the external requisites for this 
cannot always be complied with, he must enter into Nirvtoa 
(“Mtlinda Panha,” p. 265).— In the same connection tliat wantonly 
format conception, also, as far as I know, foreign as yet to the 
sacred texts, grows up, that tlie more highly endowed believers 
generally attain deliverance “in the barber's shop,” i.e., daring 
the performance of tonsnre, which marks the passage from the 
worldly to the religions life. 

21 
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advanced, that the appearance of Paccekatniddhas is 
confined excluMvely to those ages, is not, as far as it 
appears, in accordance with the dogmatic of the sacred 
PSli texts. “In the whole universe,’’ says Buddha,* 
"‘there is, except me only, no one who is equal to the 
Paccekabuddhas’’ — ^the existence of saints of this grade 
is consequently, to all appearance, admitted even in 
Buddha’s own time. 

Above the four grades of believers and saints, there 
stand last of all, embodying in themselves the essence of 
every supreme perfection, the “exalted, holy, imiversal 
Buddhas.’’ 

It may cause surprise, that it is only in this place that 
our sketch mentions the dogma of the Buddhas, somewhat 
as an appendix to other more essential groups of thought. 
Is the doctrine of Buddha’s personality a secemdary 
matter, must it not be a fundamental part of the Buddhist 
faith, quite as much as in our regard the doctrine of the 
personality of Christ is a fundamental, nay, ike funda* 
mental part of the Christian creed ? 

At hardly any other point does the genera! similarity 
of these two lines of evolution appear to diverge more 
determinately than at this point. It may sound paradoxi- 
cal, but it is .undoubtedly correct to say, that the Buddhist 
doctrine might be in all essentials what it actually is, and 
yet admit of the idea of the Buddha being conceived apart 
from it. That the ineffaceable memory of Buddha’s 
earthly life, that the belief in Buddha’s word as the word 
of truth, subjection to Buddha's law as the law of holiness 

* ’'ApadSna,” fol. kt erf the PhajTe MS. Also when it is said, 
that two holy nniversal Baddhas can never appear in the same 
world-^stem at the same time (“Angnttara Nik.,” vol. t, fol. 
kam), it seems thereby to be implied, that the contemporaneons 
appearing of a nniversal Bnddba with Paccekabnddhas is not 
exdnded. 
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— that all these considerations were of the utmost 
importance in the fuimation of religious life and experi- 
ence in the Order of Buddha’s disciples, scarcely needs to 
he said. But as far as the dogmatic treatment of that one 
great problem is concerned, with which alone the whole 
of Buddhist dogmatic deals, the question of pain and 
deliverance, the dogma of Buddlia stands in the back- 
ground. In the creed-formula of the four sacred truths 
the word Buddha does not occur. 

The key to the explanation of this remarkable attitude 
of the idea of Buddha towards the central ideas of the 
Buddhist circle of thought, is to be found, I believe, in 
jire-Buddhist historj’. 

Where a doctrinal system, like the Christian, grows 
up on the basis of a strong faith in a God, it is natural 
that in the consciousness of the community a reflection, 
aye, more than a reflection of the grandeur and fulness 
of the almighty and all-good Go<l should fall on the person 
of him who, as master, teacher, example, is in every way 
of inuncasurable significance to the life of his followers. 
The grace of God is said to bestow eternal life on man ; 
the Master becomes the mediator by whom the grace of 
God extends to man. His nature is raised in supernatural 
dignity to unity with God’s nature ; his earthly doings 
and sufferings appear to be the world-delivering doings 
and sufferings of God. 

The preconditions did not exist, under which an 
analagous evolution of notions regarding Buddha’s person 
might have taken place. The faith in the ancient deities 
had been obliterated by the pantheism of the j4tman 
theoay ; and the .Itman, the eternal inactive universal 
One, was not a god, who could evince pity for man by a 
display of delivering activity. And even the belief in the 
.^tman itself had been effaced or lost, and as ruler over 
the world longing for deliverance there remained no more 
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a god, but only the natural law of the necessary concate> 
nation of causes and effects. There stood man alone as 
the sole operative agent in the struggle against sorrow and 
death ; his ta^ was, a skilful knowledge of the law 
of nature, to aim at gaining a position against it, in which 
he was be3rond the reach of its sorrow-bringing operations. 

The data, which must determine the dogmatic treat- 
ment of Buddha’s person, were hereby given. He cmtld 
not be a god-sent deliverer, for man looked not for deli- 
verance from a god. Knowle<lge is to deliver ; my know- 
ledge is to deliver me : so he must be the great knower 
and bringer of knowledge for all the world. He must 
be a being, who has no inherent supernatural nobility 
beyond other beingfs,* but by higher, njore powerful effort 
first discovers that path, in which others after him follow- 
ing his footsteps, walk. In a certain senses wc may say, 
that every disciple, who is pressing on to holiness, is also 
a Biiddhd as well as his Master. This idea of essential 
resemblance between Buddha and all dt^ivereil men is 


• The fart that Baddha, befon be is lK>rn to his last life on 
earth, lives as a good in the Tnsita heaven'- and thence descends 
to earth, in no way implies that a superhuman, god-and-man 
nature is rlaimed for liini. One who i.s a god in one existence, 
may in the next existence be tjorn again as an animal or in a 
bell. As Bnddha in bis last life hot one was a Tnsita god, be 
bad been in earlier existences also a lion, a peacock, a hare, and 
so on; but in bis last appearance on earth be was a man and in 
every way only a man. 

t The enstomary terminology does not indeed designate 
Buddha’s saintly followers themselves as Buddhas, bnt Still it is 
evident on several occasions, that such an expression waa felt to 
be really allowable. Thns, when tlie SotApanoa (note s, p. 319) 
is defined as a persem, who “will attain the higher knowledge 
(sambodhi).’’ Bspecially in poetical texts it is often doabtfnl, 
whether the word buddba is used in its narrower sense or with 
reference to every saint. Vide “Dhammapada,” v. 398 (cf. v. 419). 
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very significantly set forth in the following words: “As 
when, O Brahman, a hen has laid eggs, eight or ten or 
twelve, and the hen has sat on them long enough, and 
kept them warm and hatched them : when then one of 
the chickens first break the egg-shell with the tip of its 
claw or with its beak, and creeps successfully out of the 
egg, how will men describe this chicken, as the oldest or 
the youngest ?” “It ndl'l be called the oldest, venerable 
Gotama, for it is the oldest of them.” “So also, O Biah- 
man, of those beings, who live in ignorance and are shut 
up and confined as it were in an egg, I have first broken 
the egg-shell of ignorance and alone in the universe 
obtained the most exalted, universal Budtlhahood. Thus 
am 1, O Brahman, the eldest, the noblest, of beings.”* 
Buddha does not deliver beings, but he teaches them to 
deliver themselves, as he has delivered himself. They 
accept his declaration of the truth, not because it comes 
from him, but because, verified by his t\'ords, personal 
knowledge of that whereof he speaks, dawns on their 
minds t 

This is not, however, to lx* understood, as if Buddha’s 
form had not in the Ix-hef of the Order exceeded the limits 
of earthly-human reality, as if dogmatic had disdained to 
cast round Buddha’s head the halo of a glory that 
illiuninatcs the universe. The laud of India was not like 
the Athens of Thukydides and Aristophanes, in which 

• "Snttavitihanga, I’&rfijika,’’ i, i, 4. 

t It is said in one of Buddha’s addresses, after a prefatory 
exposition of the rausality fonunia : “If ye non know thus, and 
see thns, O disciples will ye then say : We respect the Master, 
and out of reverence for the litaster do we thns speak?” — "That 
we shall not, O sire.”— , , . "What ye speak, O disciples, 
is it not even that which ye have yourselves known, yourselves 
seen, yooraelves realized?”— "It is, sire."— AfaiidtanhdsakiMinya 
Sutta, MaffMma Nlhiya. 
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care was taken that Sammksainbuddhas and god-men 
should not appear on earth. The eye of the Indian was 
accustomed at every step to regard the natural course of 
events within their earthly limits as interwoven in fanciful 
continuity with infinite distance. The longer thcmght 
occupied itself with any speculation, the oftener it 
recurred to it, the more the human, the earthly in it 
vanished behind the dreamy, the typical, the universal. 
The age in which the doctrines of the sorrow- of everything 
earthly and of deliverance first engaged young thought, 
could look upon a Y&jnavalkya and a C-^ndilya as merely 
wise and pure men ; viewed as the Buddhist viewed them, 
the floating outlines of .such forms were bound to fix 
themselves after the type of the esaltetl, holy universal 
Buddhas appearing at fixed times according to an eternal 
law of the universe. 

It could scarcely be otherwise than that the historical 
form of the one actual Buddha multiplied itself under 
dogmatic treatment to a countless number of past and 
coming Buddhas. It might satisfy a faith, which 
measured the past of this wcnld by thousands of years, its 
future by years, or perhaps by days, to see standing out 
above the span of time the form of one Saviour, to whom 
the past prophetically pointed, whose second coming puts 
an end to the brief future. For the Indian no horizon 
bounds the view of world-life ; from immeasurable distance 
to immeasurable distance, through innumerable, immense 
ages of the wcn-ld, extends the gigantic course of origina- 
tion, decease, and re-origination. How could he regard 
what appeared to stand in the centre of his own world, 
of his own time, as the universal middle point all 
worlds,* of all times? 

* The ehotaient tA time to the Buddhas in the difirrent ages 
of the world is not an equal one. In one of the Ptai-Sfltaras 
(Mahftpaddnasntta) the statement is found, that the last Buddhas 
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As an effort to reach the lifrbt that gives deliverance 
extends throughout the whole coming and going of ages, 
throughout the whole of being, enveloped in dark sorrow, 
so must at certain times certain beings obtain a glimpse 
of this light ; they must become Buddhas and fulfil the 
career ordained from everlasting, of a Buddha. They are 
all bom in the Eastern half of central Hindostan ;* they 
aill come of Brahman or Kshatriya families ; they all attain 
delivering knowledge, sitting at the foot of a tree. Their 
lives are of different duration according to the ages in 
which they appear, and the doctrine also which they teach, 
maintains its hold, sometimes for a longer, sometimes for 
a shorter period, but in each case for a definite length of 
time. "Five hundred years, yfnanda, will the doctrine of 
the truth abide,” says Buddha to his beloved disciple. t 
Then the faith vanishes from the earth, until a new 
Buddha appears, and again "sets in moticn the Wheel of 
the Law.” 

It follows that as the line of Buddhas extends 


appeared at the followinij; tiroes : oue in the ninety-first ajie at 
the world, hack from the present, two in the thirty-first age; onr 
present age is a “blessed aRc” (bhaddakappa) ; it possesses five 
Bnddhas, of whom Gotania is the fonrth ; the appearing of 
Metteyya is still looked for. It is hardlv necessary to observe, 
that all these Buddhas, (Intania Bu<ldha alone excepted, are purely 
imaginary forms. (In tlic corresponding teaching of the Jatna- 
sect regarding the Jinas of ancient times, Jacobi, “Indian 
Antiquary,” p. i.^S, seq., believes be can find elements of 

actnal fact. I cannot convince myself of it.l 

* So already the canonical PAli traditions, “Cullavagga,” xii, 
3, 3. The passage is instructive, inasmuch as it shows how 
ancient Buddhism, far from that cosmopolitan breadth of view, 
which people are wont to conceive as inherent in the Buddhist 
nature, regards its own narrow fatherland as the only chosen land. 

t “Cullavagga.” x, i, 6 . Later on, when this prophecy was 
oontradjkXed by events, the numbers were naturally mode greater, 
Cf. “Kdppen,” », 337. 
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tbrouffhout the inuncastirable extent of time, so also the 
not Hess immeasurable expanses of space have their 
Buddhas. The sacred texts appear to touch very lightly 
this idea of Buddha appearing in distant systems of worlds, 
but the conception is quite in keeping with Indian fancy, 
that evOT in those worlds separated from us by infinities 
the same struggle of beings for deliverance reixats itself, 
which is going on on this earth. ‘‘It cannot happen, 
O disciples,” says Buddha, “it is impo.ssible for two holy, 
universal Buddhas to appear in one world-sj'stem at one 
time, not one before or after the other”* — ^in these words 
we may perhaps see a hint given, that in other systems, 
apart from what is occurring in our world, similar triumphs 
of light over darkne.ss are won, to that which Buddha has 
secured imder the tree at TTruvelS. 

We hope to be excused from expanding in detail the 
scholastic predicates, which dogmatic attributes to the 
exalted, holy, universal Buddhas, from speaking of the 
ten Buddha faculties, of the tbirtv-two exti'nial marks of 
a Buddha, and so on Instead of this we shall try to 
exhibit the tout en>,emble, which the union cd all these 
perfections produced in the imagination of the Ix'licvet, 
the picture of supreme power, snjyreme knowledge, 
supreme peace, supreme compassion 

We shall speak in the words of the texts. 

Buddha says : ‘‘The all-sutxluing, the all-knowing, 
am I, in everything that I am, without a spot. I have 
given up everything ; I am without desire, a delivered 
one. By my own power I possess knowledge ; whom 
should I call my master? I have no teacher : no one is 
to be compared to me. In the world, including the 
heavens, there is no one like unto me. I am the Roly 
One in the world ; I am the supreme Master. I alone am 


* “Aagnttaxa Sfikftya,” vide npn, note, p. 333 . 
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the perfect Buddha ; the flames are extinct in me ; 
I have attained the Nirvana.”* ”The Exalted One,” 
Kaccaua names bim,t “the bringer of joy, the dispense' 
of joy, whose organs of life are placid, whose ^irit is at' 
rest, the supreme self-subduo- and peace-possessor, the 
hero, who has conquered self and watches himself, who 
holds his desires in check.” “He apr>ears in the world 
for salvation to many people, for joy to many people, out 
of compassion for the world, for the blessing, the salva- 
tion, the joy of gods and men.”! Thus have the Buddhas 
of bygone ages appeared, thus shall the Buddhas of coming 
ages appear. 

Will their succession ever have an end? Will the 
victory become complete, so that all beings shall have 
crossed over to deliverance? 

The faithful of ancient days directed their thoughts 
htit seldom to this last question as to the future. But 
they did not wholly pass it over. In the narrative of 
Bnddlia’.s death we read the exclamation to which the god 
Brahma gav-e utterance when the Holy One entered into 
the Nirvana : 

"In the worlds licines all pot off corporeitj- at some time. 

Just as at this pre.»enl time Itoddha, the prince of victory, the 
supreme master of all worlds. 

The mighty, Perfect One, hath entered into Nirvana.” 

Thus beings shall all reach the NirySna. Then, when 
animated, sorrow-susceptible beings have vanished from 
the domam of being, will the proccession of the San- 
khdras, the origination and decadence of worlds, coatinue 
in eternity? Or, after the extinction of all consciousness 
in which this procession was reflected, will the world of 

• "Mah&vagga," i, 6, 8. 

t Viie sapn, p. 146. 

t "Angnttara Nik&ya,” vol. i, fOI. ko. and elsewhere. 
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the SankhOras fall to pieces, sinking in its cvwn ruins? 
Will the Xirvtoa, in the depths of which the realms of 
the visible have disappeared, be the One and All? 

We ash too much. ''The Erralted One has not 
revealed this. As it does not conduce to salvation, as it 
does not conduce to holy life, to separation from the 
earthly, to the estinctioD of desire, to cessation, to peace, 
to knowledge, to illumination, to Nirvana, therefore has 
the Exalted One not revealed it.” 



PART III. 

THE ORDER OF BUDDHA’S DISQPLES. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Constitution of the Oeukr and its Codes op 

Laws. 

We now turn from the examination of the faith which 
held together the band of Buddha’s followers, to the con- 
sideration of the outward observances, which religious 
custom and religious discipline have prescribed for the 
life of this monastic fraternity. It appears from the very 
beginning to have been a society govcnicd b>' 'law. The 
completion of a procedure prescrilx-d by law was necessary 
to the reception of a postulant into the society. The law 
of the Order i)oiuted out to him his course of action ajnd 
of omission.- The society itself as a court of discipline 
securctl conformity to the ecclesiastical rules by keeping 
up a regular judicial procedure. 

This early appearance of a form of associated life 
strictly governed by law can cause no astonishment. It is 
the cotinterpart of the equally early appearance of a 
matured and formuilated dogmatic ; the same characteristic 
features of the period in which Buddhism develtgied 
itself, the same foices of preceding histoiy upon which 
it rests, explain the one phenomenon as well as the other. 
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The monastic orders professing other faiths, preceding 
and coeval with Buddha’s Order, and, in a not less degree, 
the common source of all these sects, Brahmanism, have 
famished for the formation of a Church polity, as th^ 
did in the case of dogmatic speculation, a set of ready- 
made forms, which Buddhism had only to appropriate. 

Quickly as the formation of canonical observances 
seems to have attained a complete state, still there is no need 
of proving that it cannot have be^ the work of a moment. 
In the texts, which contains the rules for the life of the 
members of the Order, traces are clearly enough discernible 
which enable us to distinguish earlier and latter phases 
of development. We can trace how a complex of injunc- 
tions first grew up, which were regularly propounded about 
the time of full moon and new moon in the confessional 
meetings of the Order ; constantly recurring technical ex- 
pressions described in all these rules what degree of guilt 
the monk incurred who transgressed them. It is quite 
possible that this old collection of prohibitions, which has 
come down to us under the title of PStimokkha ("un- 
burdening”), the basis of the whole body of Buddhist 
Church-law, goes back to Buddha’s own time, to the con- 
fessional meetings held by him with his disciples.* A 
later layer of the sacred texts shows ns how further on the 
necessity made itself felt in the next period, of supplement- 


• Kot, indeed, in the patimokkba it<»elf, bnt in another portion 
of the Church ordinances, hearing likewise the atarap of high 
antiquity, there is a cine which appears to point directly to the 
origin of the rules in question within Buddlia’s own lifetime. In 
the description of the persons who are not permitted to receive 
oidinaticm, “he who has shed blood” appears It cannot be meant 
that every one is rejected who has inflicted on another a bloody 
wonnd, for not even all murderers are excluded, bnt only psrri- 
'ddes, matricides, and murderers of a holy man. Therefore it can 
hardly be doubted that the traditional explanation is correct, which 
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ing by new regulations the principles laid down in the 
Phtimokkha. But no one ventured to add anything on 
his own authority to the old hallowed formulas. They 
therefore left the Pdtimokkha itself untouched, but under- 
took, in the form of commentaries and in new works, a 
revised and enlarged edition of the canonical rules. They 
did not hesitate, indeed, to prescribe punishments for 
transgrcs^ons which were not specified as such in the 
Pfitimokkha. Yet they did not presume in doing so to 
use the same expressions which had been adopted in the 
PStimokkha, but they employed new words and introduced 
new forms of disciplinary procedure for bringing to 
punishment any offences against the newlv-constituted 
ordinances.* Thus the succession of earlier and later 
l->eri<Kls re\'cals itself to our research more certainly still 
and more clearly in the development of the system of 
conncxional law than in that of dogmatic. 

But, we must add, although the Order of Buddha’s 
disciples, or memlK-rs thereof s])ecially called on and 
qualified to do so, ha\c \nrtually acted a,s law-makers, yet 
in theory the community has distinctly disclaimed all 
legislative function.s. The authority to frame a law for 
the community belongs to Buddha alone according to 
Buddhist theory. .All commands and prohibitions receiverl 
their character as bintiing rules from the fact that Buddha 
lias cniinciateil, or is supposed to have enunciated them. 
With his death both the possability and the necessity for 
creating new laws has become extinct. The Order has 
only to apply and expound Buddha’s regulations, in the 

herr understands : "nho has so wounded Bnddha that his blood 
has flowed.” That this definition originated in a time when it 
had a meaning will be regarded, if not as absolutely certain, at 
any rate as more than natural. For the elucidation of the passage 
is point ("Mahftvagga,” i, 67), cf. "CaHav.” vii, 3, 9. 

*Cf. the Introduction to my edition of the "Vinaya Pitaka,**' 
vol. i, p. xrii, seq. 
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^me way that it has to carefully |»eserve the doctrine 
revealed by Buddha, but it is not called upon nor is it 
-competent to improve or extend. “The Order does not 
lay down what has not been laid down (by Buddha), and 
it does not abolish what he has laid down ; it accepts the 
ordinances as he has prescribed them, and abides by 
them”— so traditional legend represents a Church council 
to have resolved shortly after Buddha’s death.* In the 
sacred texts, accordingly, all regulations, even those obvi- 
ously belonging to later periods, appear as if they had been 
issued by Buddha himself. The inconsisteacy with which, 
from this very desire to be consistent, they came to act, 
is characteristic : they had no scruple in giving out as 
•orders of the exalted, holy Buddha, those very rules made 
by themselves which they shrank from clothing in the 
time-hallowed fonn of the Patimokkha institutes. The 
liturgical conscience was stronger than the historical — if, 
indeed, that complete indifference with which men in India 
have at all times regarded or rather have not regarded, 
literary and historical authenticity will allow us in this 
to speak of an historical conscience. 

The andent compilations of the laws of the Order 
share to the fullest extent in all those peculiarities which 
cause some sections of Buddhist dogmatics to appear to 
us to be a so very pathless waste. The same subtlety here 
as there, the same inexhaustible capabfflity of enjoymg 
long abstract series of notions purely for their own sake. 
Here we have, not rules drawn from life for life, but 
scholastic lucubrations, unpractical and, strictly speaking, 


’ * “Cullavagga,’’ », r, 9, cf. ‘‘SHttavibhanga, Niasaggiya," xv, 
I, a, The narrative of the coancil at Vest!! ('‘Cullavagga,*’ xii), 
also clearly illustrates how the Church, acowding to the current 
theory, limited itself throughout to the authentic interpretatioo ot 
the epiritnal law orduned by Buddha. 
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not even clear. The form in which they are usually intro- 
duced is most simple. In every case the same outline : 

At this time, when the exalted Buddha was sta3ring in 
such and such a place, this and that irregularity occurred. 
The peo{iie who came to know of this were irritated, 
motmtured, and complained : IIow can monks, who follow 
the son of the Sakya house, commit such offences, like 
wanton worldlings — or : like unbelieving heretics, as the 
case in point has occurred. The spiritual brothers hear 
the whisperings of the people ; they too are irritated, 
murmur and complain : How can the venerable N. N. be 
guilty of the like ! They mention the matter to Buddha ; 
he calls the disciples together, delivers to them an 
admonitory address, and then issues the order : I order, 

O disciples, that so and so shall or shall not be done. 
Whoso does this is liable to such and such a punishment. 
Stereotyiied like this narrative its.'lf, which recurs 
thousands of times, are also the figures of the culprits 
who appear in the narrativ'e, and by their actions afford 
occasion in everj’ instance few Buddha’s interference. A 
specific brother turns out to be the culprit, if the matter 
be an inordinate exaction of jnous beneficence. If offences 
of a lascivious description occur, the actor, as a rule, is the 
venerable Udiyi. But the longest catalogue of crimes 
attaches to the Chabbaggiyas, six monks associated toge- 
ther in all mischievous artifices. Whatever Buddha may 
prescribe, the Chabbaggiyas always find a way of circum- 
venting the law, or, while they comply with it, of mixing 
up some evil with their i>erfonnance. When Buddha 
declares that the twigs of certain plants are to be used for 
cleaning the teeth, the Chabbaggiyas take long and 
massive twigs, and beat the novices with them. If a trans- 
gressor is to be censured before the Order, the Chabbag- 
giyas raise objectioas and thereby defeat the enforcement 
■of discipline. On one occasion when the nuns had dirty 
^ter poured over them, the Chabbaggiyas were the 
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actots, aad so om tlwMgh the long texts of the Rtdes for 
^ Order the Chahbaggqras figure everywhere as the arch'*, 
criminals, whose new discoveries in all regions of mischief 
the ^iritual legislatioa enacted by Buddha follows up 
step fay step. There is in these narratives undoubtedly 
many an authentic memory of the evil deeds of this and 
that black ^eep of the fiock. But, taken as " ’’’hole, it 
needs scarcely to be said, f picture of what was wont to 
occur within the Order, based on these cases of spirit" ' 
discipline, would only be correct to the same extent a' 
if, for example, one were to admit Stichus, the mudi 
renowned slave of the Digests, to pass for au illustration 
of Roman slaves in general. 

We shall now endeavour to present in a connected 
form the regulations of the Order, as they are illustrated 
in the descriptions of countless occurrences scattered here 
and there in the canonical texts. 


The Osdbk and the Pioceses— Admission and 

WlTHDR.\WAI,. 

The band of disdples gathered round Buddha, out 
of which grew the Order and the Church, rested, as 
withr’it doubt did also the other monastic orders of India 
so numerous in that age, on the forms, which under the 
older Brahmanical system governed the relation between 
the rdigious teacher and his reSigious disdples. The use 
of same words, which, in this case as as well as in 
that, constituted the solemn expression of this relationship, 
warrant t>ur inferring the homegeneoasness of the last* 
named youth who desires to commit himself; 

the guidance of a Brahmanical teacher to learn the 
Veda, before him and says: *T am came for the 
Brahmsifcarya {^mtual disdpkship). I desire to be a 
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Brahmacdrin (spiritual disciple).*' And the teacher "ties 
the sriddle round him, gives him the staff into his hand 
and explains him the Brahmacarya, by saying : ‘Thou art 
a BrahmacSiin ; drink water ; perform service ; sleep not by 
day; study the Veda obediently to thy teacher.” ’* In the 
very same way, according to Buddhist tradition, the coming 
Buddha goes in the time of his quest of delivering know- 
ledge to the spiritual teacher Uddaka and says : "1 desire, 
O friend, according to thy teaching and thy direction, to 
walk in the Brahmacarya.” Uddaka receives him, and the 
relation thus established is indicated with the expressions, 
vvliich are those regularly adopted in the Brahmanical 
mode of speech, as that subsisting between ^efirya (teacher) 
and Antevflsin (scholar), f And in the same way later on, 
when Buddha himself as a teacher receives the first students 
of his gospel, tradition represents him as doing so in these 
words ; "Come hither, O monk, the doctrine is duly 
preached ; walk in the Brahmacarya, to put an end to 
all sorrow.*’ 

The Order of Buddhists presents, as long as the 
Master is alive, a union of teacher and scholars after the 
Brahmanical model. The transition of such a community, 
so to speak, from a monarchical type to a republican, 
its passing somehow, when the teacher dies, into a con- 
federacy of independent members existing side by side, is 
wholly xmknown to the religious system of Brahmans4 

• "/4(val&yana G.” i, aa; cf. "Paraskara,” ii, a, 3 ; "Cat. Br.,” 
». 5, 4i seq- 

t Thna also when the Ilnddhiats say ; "Urnvelakassapo mahA- 
aamane (l.e. bhagavati) bratunacariyam carati,” this asuninta to 
the same as when it is said in the "CbAndogya Uponialud** ; 
“Maghavftn Praj&patan brahmacaiyani nvftsa;" when Indta 
resolves to enter into this relation of pupil, it is said of hhn 
"abhipravavrAja. *' 

$Not even in that case in which we sboold be eapedalfy 

22 
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‘This very transitioti has completed itself ia Buddhtam. 
Buddha died, and his disdples, already at that time 
acattered over the greeter part of India, survived as a 
monastic community, which bad no visible head and sew 
its invisibte head only in the doctrine and ordinance 
declared by Buddha.* “Be your own light, be your own 
tefuge,** says Buddha, when approaching death, “have 
no other refuge. Let the truth be your light and yotir 
refuge ; have no other refuge.” Thus became fixed, what 
has been described as the trinity of Buddhism, the triad of 
those sacred powers, in which the newly-entering monk or 
'lay-brother by solemn declaradon “takes his refuge;” 
Buddha, the Doctrine, the Order. Not without hesitati(»i 
I here venture to hazard a conjecture, which has no sup- 
port and can have none in tradition : I think that the 
formula of this sacred triad does not go back to the time 
of Buddha’s life, but that it had its origin in connection 
with those very changes which his death wrought for the 
community of his disciples. Must not Buddha alone, as 
long as he lived, and the Doctrine of deliverance preached 
by him have appeared to the believers thdr refuge? 
Could anyone call the disciples his refuge, as long as the 
Master was with them? His death changed everything. 
Now the Order stood as the sole visible exponent of the 
idea hitherto embodied in Buddha, as the sole possessor 

inciined to expect to find such a transition, that, namely, where 
the pupils of the deceased teachers bad been life-long (naisbihika) 
Brahmsetirins. Cf. ttie statements as to the scholars, whose 
teadier dies, in "Gantsma,” iii, 7> wq., “Idann,” il, 347, eeq. ; 
Bffibderkn ‘Mpastamba, 1, 1, 1. 12. 

*Censidenng the great number and the scattered residences 
of the saendsers of tiie Order, it is natarai to think it is even 
prdbabki, ttiat already ia Buddha’s lifetime the fratendtiea of his 
cUstipke had aa exiatenoe independent of Bnddha’a personalia in 
eaarntiK featwrea. Baddhiat tradition alao points to thia. More 
iathaate kaowledge of the lacta beating on matter is obvtaaaly 
not 4d>fMaaMe by as* 
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of delivmtig truth ; now he who desiied to beootne a 
partaker of this truth, was 6b%ed to take his refuge also 
with the Order. 

The confes«on of this sacred triad has been couched 
in these articles, to which has been added in the fourth 
place the expression of the determination to abide hy the 
precepts of holy living. The formula runs: — 

“To Buddha will I look in faith : he, the Exalted, is 
the holy, supreme Buddha, the knowing, the instructed, 
the blessed, who knows the worlds, the Supreme One, who 
yoketh men like an ok, the Teacher of gods and men, the 
Exalted Buddha. 

“To the Doctrine will I look in faith : weDl-preached 
is the Doctrine by the Exalted One. It has become 
apiKirent ; it needs no time ; it says ‘come and see it 
leads to welfare ; it is realized by the wise in their own 
hearts. 

"To the Order will I look in faith : in right behaviour 
lives the Order of disciples of the Exalted One ; in proper 
bchavioiu' lives the Order of the disciples of the limited 
One ; in honest behaviour lives the Order of the disciples 
of the Exalted One ; in just behaviour lives the Order of 
the disciples of the Exalted One, the four couples, the 
eight classes of believers *,* that is the Order of the di»> 
ciples of the Exalted One, worthy of oSerings, worthy of 
gifts, worthy of alms, worthy to have men lift their hands 
before them in reverence, the highest place in the world, 
in which man may do good. 

“In the precepts of rectitude will 1 walk, which the 
holy love, which are tuiinfringed, nnvioiated, nninixed, 
uncolonred, free, praised by the wise and not counterleit, 
which lead on to concentration.*’ t 

*the diffeient grades ol the b<dy. 

t Se according to die “Saiisyattaka Nflciya,*' voL IB, foL el; 
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But if the Order be regarded as the ideal uniit of 
believi&g moalcs over the whole face of the earth, aa tihe 
bearer of a holiness which resanbles the hoiineM of 
Buddha and his Doctrine, yet in actual life the Order 
never appears in this universal sense. There is teaDy 
not one order, but only orders, conmtnunities of the monks 
sojourning in the same diocese. Devout persons might 
indeed present gifts and endowments to the “Church of 
the four quarters of the world, those present and those 
absent then the monks happening to be present, or the 
memks present of the diocese concerned, appear to have 
been regarded as the legitimate representatives of the 
"Church of the four quartos’’ for the receiving of Such 
a gift and the administration of property so acquired ; but 
regular standing organization for the superintendence of 
its concerns the collective Church had none ; for the form- 
ing of any resolution, the completion of any act in its 
name, there was a total absence of legal form. 

The difficulties, which were bound to arise from this, 
and which have as a fact arisen, are obvious. The band of<, 
disciples, which had gathered round Buddha, had grown i 
with nnparalleled rapidity into a great ^iritual power., 
Throughout all India and soon beyond the confines of 
India, in the woods, through the villages, went the 
Buddhist monks preaching and begging. How then was 
the “Church of the four quarters, those present and those 
absmit" to undertake in fact the administration of thdr 
coromon concerns? This object could only have heeti 
secured by creating a powerful centre, a spiiitnal regency 
in which the will of the whole Church would have oon- 


ct “KUiapuia, S.,*’ p. X7, soq. i "D'Alwi*, KadUEhAyano," p, 77. 
He keep* vews e apwwcd in tiiis eosOwim, has readtad 
dw grade of the “gciapatma** {vU» p, $19, note a) on the path 
of lidiaew< 
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centrated itself.* But we find that not even the slightest 
attempt has been made in the whole Church-rc^fulations for 
canying oat such arrangements, f The centre of gravity 
of all operations of Church-government, if we may speak 
of such a thing at all, lies within the circumstance, within 
the small corps of brethren dwelling in the same circuit. 
But in the wandering life of these mendicant monks, in 
their consent coining and going, which only the three 
months of the rainy season bring to a certain standstill, 
the composition of these limited corps is naturally always 
changing. These monks to-day, to-morrow those have 


•We have already referred fp. 158, note 2) to the fact that 
after Buddha’s death aoue of the disciples was regarded as called 
to what may be styled the succession. We here insert farther the 
following passage . “At one time the venerable Ananda woa 
bojounilng at R&jagaha . . , shortly after the Exalted One had 
entered into NirvAna. .At that time the king of Magadha, Aj&ta- 
aattu, the son of the Vedehi princess, was fortifying Rftjagaha 
against the King Pajjota.” The minister, who is directing these 
fortifications, VassakSra, asks Anaoda ; "Venerable dnanda, hoa 
any special monk been marked out by the venerated Gotama of 
whom he has said ; 'This shall be yonr refuge after my death’*- 
in whom yon can now find your shelter >” Ananda answers the 
qnestion in the negative. The minister further asks ; "Has then 
the Church named a specific monk, has a multitude of elders 
appointed him and given an order : 'He shall after the death tst 
the Exalted One be our refuge’—?" This also dnonda answers 
in the negative. "If you thus have no refuge, revered dnanda, 
how docs unity exist among yon?" "There is no want to ns of 
a refuge, O Brahman ; we have a refuge, the Doctrine.,^ 
("GopakamoggallAna Suttonta" in the "Majibima KikAya." Cf. 
also supra, p. 198.) 

t How far the official coostmetieu of Chnrch history cammt 
in Ceykm has understood the post of the VisayaptmofEkhi 
("Heads of the Chnnh Law") as that of a ptitnate, X do no pra. 
tend to determine. But dtis very notion of the 
wholly foreign to the ancient (Bumh law, afaosni that hate ate tnaat 
a not happy fiotitioiia oonstruetkm of biatoiy. 
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been throwti together, to^iay these, t»>moimm those 
exercise decisive authority aiuoiog the brothers. Con- 
tinuity and successiixi in the direction of matters of 
common interest could not, under these circumstances, 
possibly exist — and how could there be wanting in the life 
of this vast ecclesiastical corporation matters v hirh 
demanded a continuous dircetion? If the synod of a 
particular district had come to any resolution for the deci- 
sion of a doubtful point, or as to the right and wrong in 
a dispute between spiritual brothers, it was open to every 
other S3naod to resolve the contrary, and higher authority 
there was none, either to re-establish harmony in a synod 
divided within itself, or to reconcile the rival claims of 
different synods.* In the early times after Buddha’s 
death the personal authority of the disciples, who had 
tiood nearest to the Master, may possibly have operated 
to compensate this want and have checked the outbreak 
of serious discord ; but a condition of things, which 
depends on the weight of individuals, not upon the sure 
structure of legal institutions, bears in itself the germ of 
dissolution. The sacred texts, which became fixed smne 
time towards the end of the first century after Buddha’s 
death, ^w clearly what disorder and confusion must have 
prevailed in the Church at that time ; there is reSected is 
these texts the deep feeling of disaster, which dissensions 
among the Ixetfaren were bound to cause and were already 
cauffitig, and at the same time the utter incapacity to 
prevent this disaster. The chapter on Schisms in the 
Chutdt is constantly treated of, whenever the tofuc of 
i^iiitual life is discussed ; the guilt of him who has given 
occsiioa for such dissensioos is reckoned among the 

grawMt sins ; the most impressive admonitions to the 

1 

« 

*Ot m* ditoeder, which heaec uitiug prevailed in the Church 
mv uud •abaeqwatly eudcahtedly aho iu tiie Chnnh Ihe, “CttSe* 
hr, 14, s$, far glm ue a ghwpae. 
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brethren are put in Buddha's mouth, to live in harmony 
idth each other and to make concessions, even when in 
the right, rather than to allow divisions to arise in the 
Order. More effective still than these admonitions would 
have been institutions, possessing the power to watch over 
the relations between communities and members of coni' 
mimities, over the co-operation of all ; such institutions 
were wholly wanting. 

The defect, which lay here, shows itself in nothing 
more observably than in those very features which a 
cursory esamination might be inclined to regard as its 
remedy : in the great councils to which such transcending « 
importance is attached in old Buddhist tradition. The' 
sacred texts mentions two such councils. The first is said' 
to have been held at Rijagaha a few months after' 
Buddha’s death, for the purpose of compiling an authentic* 
collection of Buddha’s discourses and precepts. The 
second took place, as it is said, a hundred years later at 
Vestlli, occasioned by a difierence of opinion as to certain 
licenses, which had come to be practised by the monks of 
that town. This narrative of the council at R&jagaha is, 
wc admit, to all appearance quite unhistorical, but the 
legal construction, on which it rests, is not on that account 
anything the less instructive for us. In the great gather* 
ing of disciples, who came together at Kusin&r& after 
Buddha's death, thought turns upon coHecting and' 
arranging Buddha’s discourses, so as to possess in them a' 
weapon against profane innovators. It is decided that five 
hundred chosen brethren of known holiness shoold perfocm 
this great task at Rijagaha, and the assembled monks give 
them a commission in this b^talf by a fbrmaA resdittioa. 
This resolution decides t^t the five hundred are to paaa 
the rainy season at R&jagaha and that no other monk is 
permitted to remain then in that town. Thus the cotmdl 
ifl held ; the arrangement and the wording of the tiiaaoaical 
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texts is fixed by the five hundred fathers. Now thexi, if 
we aisk what is the legal nature of this sssembly, it is 
evident, that it is nothing more and nothing less than the 
assembly of the brethren sojourning in the diocese of 
Rftjagaha. There have come together, because of the 
resolution passed at Ku^dri, spedallj' numerous and 
specially qualified persons, and, in pursuance of that resolu* 
tion, unqualified persons have kept themselves aloof from 
that diocese,* but that in no way alters the case, that the 
deliberations of this so-called council are in fact only the 
proceedings of one specially prominent diocese, brought 
about by the resolution of another similar diocesan meet- 
ing, but not a Church-pnxreeding, resting on the authority 
of the “Church of the fotu* quarters, of the world *' It 
‘ seems that tradition itself was clearlj' sensible of this, and 
that it desired to give expression to this, when it repre- 
sented the venerable Purana, a monk who had not been a 
^rar in the deliberations, coming to Rfijagaha at their 
dose, and being told . “The fathers, my dear Purfina, 
have fixed the canon of the Doctrine and Law ; accept 
this canon.’* But he answers : “The canon of the Doc- 
trine and Law, my friends, has been admirably fixed by 
the fathers, but I will adhere to that which I have myself 
heard and received from the Exalted One." The fathers 
make no reply, and cannot, indeed, say anything in ri^dy ; 
the right of the individual to take as much or cus little 
notice as he pleased of the resolution of an assembly such 
as tluft at Rfijagaha was, could not be disputed with 
propriety on the basis of this form of Church.t 

* A cogent neowaity to do so can acattely have been brought 
abOnt by swA a decree ; the right at every brother to live where 
he pteaiaea, eoold hardly be aet aside by a rcwdntioa like that here 
iqpcdcoi’of, 

t |t is tine same a» to the Ooutdl at VealU. To remedy the 
aboeea^wliicb had ariaen m VeadU, a nundwr of aldeta come toge- 
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The force of existing drcmnstances and the authority 
of influential personages might perhaps for a time heilp to 
make up for, or conceal the utter want of organization ; 
finally, however, the inherent impossibility of a Church 
without Church'govcmment, with ordinances which were 
only applicable to the narrow circle (rf a cSterie, was 
certain to lead to ever increasingly momentous con* 
sequences. Those deeply incisive schisms, which early 
arose and never disappeared, the weakening of the redst- 
ance opposed to the Brahmanism at first so successfully 
attacked, are phenomena certainly not unconnected with 
that fundamental defectiveness of Buddhist Church* 
organization. If at last, after a long death-struggle. 
Buddhism has vanished from its Indian home, leaving not 
a trace behind, we venture to think, that in the old niles 
of the community, in what they say and not less in what 
they leave unsaid, no small part of the preiaratory history 
leading to that distant future is clearly enough deiricted. 

Entry into the Order* was, as a rule, open to every-* 
one As earthly suffering affects all, as all are bound as, 
it were by bands to the paths of metempsychosis, so too. 
must the liberation from these bands, which Buddha’s 
teaching promises, embrace all who choose to acc^t it. 
Buddha utters at the commencement of his career these 
words ; — 

“Open thou, O Wise One, the door of eternity; 

Let be heard what thou, O Sinless One, host discovered. ’* 

Nevertheless it could not but be that inactical neces- 

ther in that place ; the resotntioas of the "Council” ore in reality 
only reaointioas of the diocese of Vesftlt, to which eray monk, 
who conies to VeslU, «o tpso, beloaged, and the oampoaitioa of 
which was modified appropriately to the importance of tlds special 
cense. 

• We ooofine oar observatioas for the present to the Ordw of 
Mnnfcg We dull speak of the snos farther oti. 
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sity ^ould cause the impositioji ol certain restrictions on: 
admissioa into the Order. The reception ol those afflictedi 
with seriotis bodily deformities and sicknesses was, as a 
matter of course, forbidden ; it was the same with con> 
finned criminals. Then there were above all several cate- 
gories of persons excluded, whose entry into the ^iritual 
status would have involved an interference with the rights- 
of third parties: persons who were in the royal service, 
e!9>ecial]y soldiers, could not be admitted, as that would' 
have interfered with the rights of the king as commander' 
of the forces ; debtors and slaves could not, for this would 
have been an infringement of the rights of their creditors 
and owners ; sons, whose parents had not given their con- < 
sent were similarly excluded. Children, too, were con- 
aidered mifit for admission into the Order : a persem might 
be received as a novice at the earliest at the age of twelve 
years,* and as a fully-accredited member at twenty. t 
The ceremony of initiation is completed in two 

• These twenty years are reckoned not from birth bnt frran 
conception, by a method of compatation occarrmg also in the 
spiritnal law at the Brahmans. (“MahftTagga,” i, 75; cf 
“CtakbAyana G.,** ii, r, seq.) 

t 'Hie statements having reference to invalidity of reception 
(“MahAvagga,*’ i, 49, seq.; 61, wsq.) prohibit, partly the comple- 
tion of the lower, and partly that of the higher grade of initiation 
(vide infra). In cases of the latter kind the initiation granted 
coettraty to rale must be cancelled; the old codex of the "P&ti- 
mokkh**’ goes even fartilier, and, in the only rase of the kind 
which it tonchei, declares the initiatioa granted to be Ipso furv 
ittvatid C^PIcitt,,'* 65). For cases of the first kind on the contrary 
(here & xm each clanae ; it appears, that in this case the initiation 
raUBaiufed in foiee, even tbongb it bad been conceded contrary to 
rale. 1?hra we might here have a distinction which map be com^- 
|M(red.!to that of impe^mentd dirfmenUa and kt^edlentta in the 
h^{ fiyatnn of oar own times Xa detail the separation of cases 
falfittg tmdtt the two dassea mentioaed gives rise to manifold 
doahts; (be radoctfow of the "MahAraggia” is in thia point not 
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grades ; tbete is a lower, to a certain extent preparatory 
ordination, PabbajjS, t.e., the outgoing, and a higher 
UposantpadH, i.e., the arrival. The Pabbajj& is the going 
out from a prior state, from the lay 4 ife or from a monastic 
sect holding another faith ; the Upasami»adfl is the entry 
into the circle of the Bhikkhus, the fully-arcretlited mem* 
bers <rf the Buddhist Order : just as in Buddha’s own life, 
the departure from home is distinct from the UpasampadI, 
the attainment of delivering knowledge, which coincides 
with the founding of the Order * Between the two steps 
of initiation, if the postulant has not yet attained the age 
of twent>' years, lies the novidate, or if he has previously 
belonged to another monastic order, a probationary period 
extending over four months. + To outsiders, who look 
upon the Order as a whole, without considering the differ- 
ence based on its internal relationship, he is during this 
term, as well as all his brethren, an “ascetic who follows 
the .son of the Sakya house but in the Order he is 
first treated as a Bhikkhn, a real member, when he has 
received the higher initiatirm. Where the grounds men- 
tioned for scjtarating the two steps of initiation did not 
exist, they apitear to have been gone through, as a rule, 
at the same time. 

We directed attention above (p. 536) to the analogy 
which prevails between the reception of a Buddhist be- 
liever into the Order and the reception of the young 
Brahman by his teacher. This is the place to institute a 
comparison between the first of the two steps in Buddhist 
initiation and another stage in the Brahmanical system, the 

* “Milinda PaSha,” p. 76; ''Hahlvastti,'’ nd. i, p. 3. 

t So according to "Mahlvagga." i, 38. I give this view ttie 
pte^ereace to that stated in the “MahftparimbMna Satta,** p. 59,. 
according to which the prohattonary period precedes the PshhaiiA. 

t VUe e,g., “Mahtvagga,'* i. 46. 
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■entijr of the Brahman into the state of a hermit or mand«r> 
ing beggar. '*When the Brahman,” we read in Mann's^ 
Institutes, ‘*who is living in the state of a bonseholder, : 
sees his skin becoming wrinkled and his hair becoming 
grey, if he sees his son’s son, then let him go forth into 
the forest, let him leave all food, such as one enjoys 
in the village, and all household furniture behind him ; 
to his sons let him commit his wife, and let him go to the 
forest, or let him go forth with his wife. Let the Bmhman 
make the Praj&pati-offering and give all his possessions as 
remuneration of sacrifice ; his holy fire let him take up 
in his own body, and thus lei him go forth from his 
house.* For the Brahman, w’bo leaves his home and 
becomes a homeless ascetic, his own act of outgoing only 
is necessary ; and PabbajjSl, i.e., “the outgoing” is there- 
fore used by the Buddhists of the first step of initiation, by 
which the change of a layman into an ascetic takes place, 
’’outgoing from home into homelessness” (agfirasma 
anag&riyam pabbajjl). 

Pabbajjft, as is implied by its very essence, is a one- 
sided act on the part of the "outgoer.” He alone speaks, 
and of what he says the Order as such takes no notice ; 
every older, fully-accredited monk can receive his declara- 
tion. The candidate pnts on the yellow garment of the 
reUgieux, has his hair and beard shaved off, and says three 
times in reverential attitude to the monk or xncmks pre> 
sent ; ”I take my refuge in the Buddha. I take my refuge 
in the Doctrine. I take my refuge in the Order.” 

Tp full membership of the Order, to be a Bhikkhu, 
the novice was raised by the ordination of Upaaampadft, 
whk% Bering from the lower form, consisted hf a oete» 

*1^ word ’’going fiMtb” Qpra-vtaj) css he vsesd equally wtil, 
whettafr the sqtty npoe th^ oon^htim of a henait «r npou that 
« 0 f a sll|ehdteaitt tnook he tpAieA of, Mpaatantba,” h, 9, $, 
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siony completed before the Order and by their partidpa" 
tkm. The outer forms were most dmple ; the old Order 
was wont when it undertook ceremonial operations, to 
express what had to be expressed, with bare business-like 
precidon, and nothing more. We find in the ceremony of 
ordination nothing pf the ceremonies which we are accus- 
tomed to look for in Church observances, no sound, in 
which we might hear ringiug the depths and the poetry 
of the religious idea. Instead, we here meet, in truly 
Indian fashion, the careful OMicisc expression of all the 
precautions, which the Order takes before admitting a 
new member into their midst. Tlie postulant speaks be- 
fore the asscmble<l chapter of the monks, cowering 
reverently cm the groimd, raising his joined hands to his 
forehead, saying ; “I entreat the Order, reverend sirs, for 
initiation. May the Order, reverend sirs, raise me up to 
itself ; may it have pity on me. And for the second — and 
for the third time I entreat the Order, reverend sirs, ftr 
initiation. May the Order, reverend sirs, raise me up to 
itself j may it have pity on me.” Now follows a formal 
examination of the postulant. “Hearest thou me, N. N. ? 
Now is the time come for thee to speak truly and to ^)eak 
honestly. I ask thee, how things are. What is, thou 
must say thereof : It is. What is not, thou must say 
thereof ; It is not. Art thou afflicted with any of the 
following diseases: leprosy, gdiire, white leprosy, con- 
sumption, epilepsy? Art thou a human being?* Art 
thou a man? Art thou thine own master? Hast thou 
no debts? Art thou not in the royal service? Hast thou 
the permission of thy father and mother? Art thou full 
twenty years of age? thou the ahn^iiowl and thO 
garments? What is thy name? What is thy teacher's 
name?” If the answer to all these questions be satisfac- 


* That ia, not a serpent-demon in hsnaa fatpa, and the Hkf. 
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ioty, the isoitioa for the conceding of haitiation ia put to 
the Order and repeated thrice: “Reverend site, let the 
Order hear me. N. N. here present desires as pupil of 
the venerable N. N. to receive ordination. He is free 
from the obstacles to ordination. He has the ahnabowl 
and garments. N. N. entreats the Order for ordination 
'With the said N. N. as his teacher. The Order grants 

N. ordination with the said N. N. as his teacher. 

^^'Ijfjioever of the venerable is for granting the said N. N. 
wdination with the said N. N. as his teacher^ let him be 
silent. Whoever is against it, let him speak.*' If, after 
thnee repeating this motion, no dissentient voice is heard, 
it is declared passed. “N. N. has from the Order received 
ordination with the said N N. as his teacher. The Order 
is in favour of this; therefore it is silent ; thus I ander> 
stand.** Next, when they have measured the ^dow, 
determined the time of day, in order to fix the 
anciennet/ of the newly-ordained member, and have 
announced the particudars therefore, they conunimicate to 
the young member of the Order the four rules of monastic 
austerity in external life : The food of him, who has gone 
from home into homelessness, shall be the morsels which 
he receives by begging. His clothing shall be made out 
of the mgs vdiich he collects. His resting-place shall be 
under the trees of the forest. His medicine sliall be the 
sdnldi^ urine of cattlle. If pious laymen prepare him a 
mealj if th^ give him clothing, shelter, medicine, it is 
not forbidden him to take them, but he is to look upon 
this harsh form of mendicancy as the proper and appointed 
inode life for a monk. 

Finally the fbor great pn^iibitions are communicated 
to member, die fundamental duties of monastic life, 
by ifa infringemojt of which the guilty person brings 
«tx)^t his inevitaUe expulaon horn the Order : — 

.**4An ordahaed monk may not have sexual intercouse, 
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“not even with an animal. The monk who ha* aexual 
intercouirse, is no longer a monk ; he is no disciple of the 
son of the Sakya house. As a man whose head is cut off, 
cannot live with the trunk, so also a monk who practises 
seaual intercourse is no longer a monk ; he is no disciple 
of the son of the Sakya house. Thou must abstain there- 
from all thy life. 

“An ordained monk may not take what has not been 
given to him, what is called a theft — not even a blade of 
grass. The monk, who takes ungiven a pdda* or a pdda’s 
worth or more than a p^da, (commits) what is called a 
theft, is no longer a monk ; he is no disciple of the son 
of the Sakya house. As a dry leaf which has separated 
itself from the stalk cannot again become green, so also a 
monk, who takes ungiven a p&da or a pida’s worth or 
more than a i)4da, what is caQled u theft, is no longer a 
a monk ; he is no disciple of the son of the Saltya bouse. 
Thou must abstain therefrom all thy life. 

“An ordained monk may not knowingly deprive any 
creature of life, not even a worm or an ant. The monk, 
who knowingly deprives a human being of life, even by 
the destruction of a foetus, is no longer a monk : he is 
no disciple of the son of the Sak 3 ^ house. As a great 
stone, which has been split into two parts, cannot again 
be made into one, so also a monk — and so on. 

“An ordained monk may not boast ol any super- 
human perfection, as much as to say : 'I like to dwe41 in 
an empty bouse.’ The monk, who with evil intent ahd 
from covetousness falsely and untruly boasts of a sc^- 
human perfectian.t be it a conditioa of abstraction, or 


• A coin or a trivial mrtalHc weight. 

t When we here, neat to tiie odencee of tatebaati^, and 
mnuder, And the false and fraadalent aaswaptioo of ipfa|hial pee- 
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of xaptore, or of cooccntmtioa, or of elsi»ittoti, or 
of the path erf deliverance, or of the ftnit of ddiverance, 
he is no longer a monk ; he is no disdple of the son ol the 
house. As a palm-tree, the top of which has been 
destroyed, cannot agam grow, so also a monk— and so on." 

The communication of these four great ptobllrfttons 
condudes the ceremony of ordination. We see, that in it 
no liturgical elements come to the front which might to 
a certain extent serve to express by solemn ^'mbolisn the 
putting off of the natural man and the putting on of a 
new man, or the cobeston of the old beUevers and the 
young member into a siatitual unity.* We have before 


fectiooB mentioned as the fourth of the major ams, this entitles 
ns to infer, with what odensive preference this branch at rebgiona 
swindling must have been caltivated alread} e\'en in that age m 
Indian monasUc circles The sacred texts ("Vinsva Pitaka«'* 
vcd. p. 87, aeq.) narrate as an illustration to Buddha’s ruling 
an this point, that a community of monks m the Vajji territory 
once endured great distress by famme It was proposed riiat they 
sboutd take service with the laity to obtain the means of bvmg j 
a more quick-witted monk, however, advised that every brother 
should attribute the highest spintual perfections to die other 
brethren in the hearing of the huty "This monk has attained 
such and such a degree of abstraction”— “the monk » a saint”— 
"ihis monk possesses the threefold knowledge”— «nd more of the 
like, The suggesticni is accepted, snd the laity say m astonish- 
ineajt : “It » htofcy, very lucky for us that such monks are spend- 
ingtfhe rainy season in out midst. Never in days gone by have 
nxwUks cORjse to ns for the rainy season snOh as these' 
UMdUM ate, rich in virtue and noble.” Natural^ then the 
liberality ct the laity cotreeponds in full to the high opinion which 
tttey entettshi <rf Hie Sipritaal merit of their guests, so that the 
lat^ ssnrvive tte period of famine, “bkioming, wellHfed, with 
hbSltdty idrin.** 

'^The aintMrn often made, that the pmm entering the Order 
rihingee hlS hunajHMrae inr a clofsteMteme, is ettoneons or nt 
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W DieiRdF a 'process of spiritisal law^ not a mystic tnns> 
formaticA whidi comes over and permeates the person of 
the otdai&ed. The consequence of this conception, as 
latkaud as it is bare, is that there is nothinf; to prevent 
the breakinsr ofi of the rdation thus established, either 
on the part of the Order* or on the part of the ordained. 
If the latter be srtulty of any serious transgression, 
especially if he infringe the four great prohibitions, im- 
posed on him at ordination, it becomes the right and the 
doty of the Order to renounce him. On the otho" side, 
to the monk, who has a lingering fondness for a worldly 
life, the exit from the Order is always open : the Order 
makes no effort to detain him. It is better for him *'to 
renounce monastic jiractice and to admit his weakness,” 
than, remaining in the spiritual state, to commit sin. 
Whoever says : “My father is in my thoughts,” or “my 
mother is in my thoughts,” or “my wife is in my 
thoughts,” or “the laughter and the jest, the pleasantry 
of old days is in mv thoughts,” may return to the worid. 
He can do so sikntlv —the Order permits him to depart — ; 
but tlic proper wa\ for him is to declare before a witness, 
who hears and understands hun,t his resolutioo, that he 
renounces Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order. He 
departs without enmit}-, if be desires again to re-establish 
his connection as a lay-brother or as a novice with the 

any rate supported onh bv eohtarv cases dnanda, as member of 
the brotherhood, is called “the venerable .fnauda," Kasaapa of 
UrtiveU is called "the venerable Kassapa of Umveia*’ 

* The technical expression far this is ; the Ckrder “destrogw 
him” (nftseti). A. list of the cases in which this ocenmd— these 
are by no means confined only to offences against the font great 
ptobiUtions— may be found compiled in the Index to the “Vinaya 
Pifafea,” toI, ii, p. 546 (s. ▼. niaeti). 

fit does not appear to have been required that this dedan- 
tkei ahotild be made before a monk. Cf. “Vinaya Pifaka,” vol. 
fli, p. #7. 

as 
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comrades of his quondam spiritual life, they do not repe! 
him. Though this unlimited possibility of recession may 
have brought evils in its train — ^it is admitted, that it has 
led to gross abuses in the present day* — yet its influence 
on the moral iieadth of monastic life may be regarded as 
more Iwneficial than otherwise. Apart from the fact that 
the Order would have been wholly deficient in the external 
power to bind its members by forcible means of any kind 
whatever, nothing could have been more decidely opposed 
to the nature of Buddhism than such constraint. Every 
man might go the w'ay which the strength or the weakness 
of his nature, the merit or demerit of past existences led 
him ; the doors of the Order stood open, but no impatient 
or pertinacious zeal pressed the reluctant to enter or 
impeded the return of the wayward to the world. 


Property — Ci^othing — Dwellinc — ^M.mvtenance. 

“Community of mendicants” (Bhikkhusangha) was 
the name given to themselves by this fraternity of fully- 
accredited, ordained monks. This name indicates that 
among their duties tliat of poverty ranked next in order 
to chastity. This had always been so, ever since there 
was a monastic system in India. A Vedic text belonging 
to the age of the first rudiments of thi.s mouasticism says 


*"It happens every day that monks who have entered the 
cloister onder the compulsion of parents, or to avoid the service 
of the king, or from poverty, from laziness, from a love of solitnde 
or of study, or from any other worldly motive, again qnit the 
cloister, to sncceed to an inheritance, to marry, &c. In further 
India it is even the custom for young men, even princes, to 
assnme the monk’s cowl for a term only, at least for three 
months. “—JCdppsn, i, 338. 
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of the Brahtnans who renounce the world : "They cease 
from seeking for children, and seeking' for possessions, and 
seeking the worldly, and they itinerate as beggars. For 
what seeking for children is, that is also seeking for 
possessions; what seeking for ;)ossessions is, that is also 
seeking for the worldly ; the one is seeking as much as the 
other.* So the Buddhist monk also renounces all property. 
No express vorv irapost-s (m him the duty of ix>vert5' ; both 
the marriage tie and the rights of profiert}' of him w’ho 
renounces the world, are regarded as ipso facto cancelled bj' 
the "going forth from home into homelessness, "t Property 
was felt to l)e a fetter, which holds in bondage the spirit 
struggling for freetlom : “Vciy straitened," it is said, "is 
life in the home, a state of impurity : freedom is in leaving 
the home” — "I.,eaving all property behind must one go 


• ‘‘C'atapathe Br.,” xiv, 7, 2, 26. 

t More accurately expressed ; the monk, who is resolved to 
remain true to the .spiritual life, looks upon his marriage as dis- 
solved, his property as given away. The wife whom he has 
forsaken, is strictly termed in the texts “his quondam partner" 
(pnr 4 nadutiyikft, “MahSvagga,’’ i, 8, 7.S; “Snttavibhanga," P 4 r. 
i, 5) ; he addresses her, like every other woman, as "sister” (TAr. 
l.c. § 7I. It is in no way inconsistcnl with thi.s, if the family 
of a monk, which desires his return to a wo'-’ lly status, looks upon 
his marriage and his rights of propertv as continuing, and if 
he himself, longing for a worldly life, -.lys to himself : “I have 
a wife, for whom I must provide ” — “1 I’.iVe a village, on the 
income of w'hich I desire to live” — "I have gold, on it I shall live” 
(“Suttavilihanga,” PAr. i, 8, a) — In one direction the spiritual law 
permitted a noteworthy operation of the old rights of property 
surrendered hy the monk to take effect : in certain cases where the 
receiving of any new article whatever for monastic house-keeping 
was forbidden, c.g., a new almsbowl, he was jiermitted to take 
the object in question, if it had been made for him “from his own 
means.” (“Snttav. Nissaggiva,” xxii, a, a; xxvi, a, seq.) Cf. 
Ma>T, “Indisches Erbrecht,” p. 145. 
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thence” — “In supreme felicity live 'we, who possess 
nothing ; cheerfulness is out diet, as of the gods of the 
regions of light” — “As the bird, wherever he flies, carries 
nothing uitli him but his wings, so also a monk is content 
with the garment, which he is wearing, with the food, 
which he has in his bod 5 ’. Wherever he goes, he every- 
where carries his property with him.” 

The simple needs, which in the climate of India belong 
to the life of a monk, and the common life of a monastic 
order, are easily satisfied. “Clothing, food, lodging, 
medicine for the sick” — ^this is the standing enumeration 
of what the Order looked for from the pious beneficence- 
of the laity, and seldom looked f»>r in vaiji. What did not 
come within the narrow circle of these immediate 
necessaries of life, could as little con.stitnte part of the 
property of the Order as that of the individual monk.* 
Lands, slaves, horses and live stock, the Order did not 
possess, and was not allowed to accept. It did not engage 
in agricultural pursuits, nor did it permit them to be 
carried on on its account. “A monk,” as the odd confes- 


*That the Order was allowed to have any kind of possession 
■whatever, which was forbidden to the indit idual brethren, has been 
often asserted, but, as far I can see, quite groundlessly. The more 
imptntant items of property which belonged to the Order, could 
not indeed by gift or division pass into the po.ssession of individual 
monks (“Cullavagga,” vi, 15 , i 6 j, but it was not nuallowabk* for 
a monk to possess things of this descriptioo ("Mahftvagga,” viii, 
27» 5)- Then after his death they fell into the property of the 
"Church of the four quarters of the world, the present and the 
absent," while smaller articles of a deceased monk were divided 
among the brethren with a special regard for those who had 
attended to him during his sickness. Mention, however, is made 
of death-bed bequests : "A nun said when dying ; after my death 
my property is to go to the Order” ("Cull,,” x, ii). Whether any 
other heirs but the Order of the monks or of the nuns could be 
nominated, is not known. 
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sicmal formula says, “who digs the earth or causes it to be 
dug, is liable to punishment.”* But most strictly was 
the receiving of gold and silver forbidden to Buddha’s 
disciples, individually as well as collectively. The bene- 
factor, who desires to give a monk not the things them- 
selves which he re<juires, but their money value, delivers 
the money to o],x:nitivcs, and the monk then receives 
from them what is intended for him. The provisions of 
the rules of the Order to meet the case, where a brother 
permits gold or silver to be tendered to him in spite of the 
prohibition, .show how lively was the feeling of what was 
here at stake for the spirit of their common life, and how 
care was taken with an anxiety which has something touch- 
ing about it, to guard against the dangerous consequences 
of such sinful greed. When the guilty monk has penitent- 
ly confessed bis transgression before the assembled monks, 
if one of the laity attached to the Order l>e in the neigh- 
bourhood, the golil is given to him, with these words : 
‘‘Friend, take this into thy ke^epiug.” If he wishes, he 
can then purcha.se for the monks what they arc permitted 
to receive, butter, oil, or honey. This they may all enjoy; 
only he who has received the gold, is not allowed to have 
any share of it. Or the layman may cast the gold away. 
If it is not ixissible for the Order to get rid of the 
dangerous jxissession in this way, one of the brethren is to 
be chosen to be the ‘‘thrower away of the gold,” who has 

• Of Hnddlia’s Order the same may be said which the 
nrahmajfil.s Sntta represent.s people saynij: to each other regarding 
Bnddha himself : "From receiving bondsmen, and bondswomen 
the ascetic Gotama refrains — iront receiving elephants, cattle, 
horses and mares, the ascetic Gotama refrains — ^from receiving 
arable land the ascetic Gotama refrains." In the Vinaya texts, 
accordingly, nothing is found which points the pursnit of agri- 
culture, except only one, quite solitary passage, ‘‘Mabfivagga,** 

vi, 39, which hardly refers to anything more than the occaskmal 
sowing of seed in the land belonging to the ifrftmas. 
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five qualities: wbo is free from desire, free from bate, 
free from infatuation, free from fear, and adio knows 
what casting away and wbat not casting away means. 
He is to throw the gold or the silver away, and is to 
take care that the place where it lies is not to be recognized 
by any sign. If he makes any signs, he is liable to punish- 
ment. Alread}' at an early date severe struggles arose 
in the Order regarding this prohibition of the receipt of 
gold and alver,* but it was successfully maintained in its 
integrity for centuries. By nothing so dearly as by this 
prohibidem and by the obedience which it has obtained, is 
it guaranteed that the ancient Buddhist Ordo* did really 
remain free and pure from all hankering after worldly 
power as wdl as worldly enjoyment. Never could it have 
so completely surrendered the possession of gold and there- 
with all possibility of outer action, had it not been in 
truth predsely that alone which it professed to be, a exan- 
munity of those who sought for i>eace and deliverance in 
separation from everything earthly. 

The dwelling, food, and clothing of the monks are 
laid down in detailed regulations The character of these 
rules is very decided : the abstaining from everything 
which implies comfentabAe enjoyment, being at one's ease 
in worldly possessions, is just as urgently demanded, as 
on the other side excesses of ascetic praxis are Vholly 
esdiewed. Here we find none of those strange features, 
with which a fanciful inquirer has recently made up llie 
picture of what he calls original Buddhism : a society of 
ascetics, who were allowed to live under no ro<^, but to 
pass their whole life under the qpen heavens, sitting in 

* Apparently in the Conncil of Veatli (circ. one century after 
Buddha's death) the dispute tionching the receipt of gold and stiver 
was the particularly essential among a series of secondary and 
anbtle differencea. 
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craBiwtion>gnMmd8 or tiader trees, whose whole appearance 
bears opoii it the stamp of deformity and impurity.* In 
truth afi negligence in outer appearance, e^iedally in 
clothing, is moat strictly tabooed. In the case of 3 rounger 
monks, who are placed under the superintendence of an 
elder brother, the latter has to pay attention to the appear- 
ance of those committed to his care; he is required to see, 
that they make their clothes right, dye them, and wash 
them properly. The sanitation and ventilation of the 
quarters occupied by the monks, the cleaning of furniture, 
the sunning of all articles that require it, are prescribed 
with the greatest minuteness in the works on the rules of 
the Order. Touching the greater or less degree of absti- 
nence from the necessities and comforts of regular life, 
a certain freedom is allowed to the individual, to allow 
scope for his individual likes and dislikes. Whoever 
wished might take a vow to live on the food which he 
might obtain on his begging expedition from house to 
house, but no one was forbidden to accept the invitations! 
of pious layman to dine, and read that Buddha himself' 
accepted such invitations on numberless occasions. Who- 
ever wi^ed might patch together rags, which he had 
collected, to make himself a monk’s yellow garment ; 
wandering monks, who happened cornu to a crematioo- 


*“WassiljeTi , der Bitddhismas,” p. i6, seq. (of the German 
translation), litter alia, it is there said ; “In fact we see the 
Bnddha in the legends, notwithstanding the specious splendour 
with which they invest him, every day in his own person going 
oat of the grove of Andthapindika and walking to the nearest 
town to collect alms. In the face of this, what meaning have 
the cloister rules, the directions for associated life, and wliatever 
else of the kind meets us in the Vinaya’ Is it consistent witili 
this, that a host of scholars surround the Bnddha and have 
satiated themselves with his doctrine and have taught others V* 
Of course, how could scholars indeed satiate themselves with the 
ietching of a man, who daily goes out of a wood in personl 
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unround, used perhaps to gather there the shreds ftont 
whudi they made their dothes. But no one was fpdidddha 
to dress himself in the gannents, wbidi layman presented 
to the monks. '*! grant you, O monks, that he vbo u^eaia 
clothes given by the laity, may also wear clothes made 
up fiom gathered rags. If you have a fancy for bdth, 
O monks, I have no objection to it.'** Whoever wiahedi 
might dwell in the forest or in the caves of the mountains,} 
but no one was forbidden to take up his abode near a\ 
village or a town With sticks gathered in the forests, 
and grass, every monk could easily construct a hut for 
himself, and layman not unfreeqiicntly even lent their 
asastance or caused building operations to be carried ou 
at their expense for the Order, so that monk’s housed 

* The following passage of the ‘'Therag&tha'* (fol. khe) des- 
cribes bnefly and graphicall> the life of a monk, who adheres to 
the stricter ordinances in dress, food, and “o on "In solitnde 
and quiet where the wild beasts have their dw'elling and the 
gazelles, there let the abode of the monk lie, that he maj be 
able to dwell in retirement and Mclubion Ou dunghills, on 
crematian-groimds, and on the streets, let him seek wherewith he 
mat prepare himself clotliing, rough let the garment be which 
he wears With submissive air let the monk move, watching 
the doors of his senses and keeping biinself m check, from bouse 
to house in order to beg for food Let hun he content ako 
with poor food, let him not desire ans thing else, uiBa> savoury 
tilings He who is fond of savonri things, bis spirit is not 
fond of abstraction Needmg notbmg, content, apart from the 
world, let the wise man live; jayman and anchorite, both let him 
avoid. Like a dnmb or a deaf man let him show himself, let 
him uot speak, who is wise, at an unseasonable moment in the 
Order,” The dangers, which forest life must daily and hourly 
cause to spiritual personages, were obviously not fewer in those 
days than now, when year after year hermits are killed in 
hnndreds by snakes and wild beasts m Indian forests A 
particnIaT section of the aacred texts, entitled "the immiaeat 
dangers of forest life,” contains admonitions to zealous accelara* 
tton of tqdritual eSort, when eveiy moment may faring viohuit 
death. 
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building or a compiles whcde, 
eaaemblf'toonis, coundl-cbambers, dining>halls, atnictuxes^ 
for warm baths and ablutions, as well for the Order i 
in its entirely as for the members individtially, were at 
thdr di^xxsal.* On the whole wc have undoubtedly to 
picture to ourselves monks, those even who had diosen a 
life in the forests, t dwelling mther in huts or houses than 
imder the open sky, perchance under the shade of a 
tree. Even wanderers had as a rifle a shelter at thdr 
disposal. Novices and scholars used generally to go on 
ahead and see that quarters were prepared for their teachers 
among the communities, whose place of readence they 
passed through. The younger brethren went out to meet 
the older monks, who came on their wanderings ; they 
took their overalls and almshowls from them, got water 
ready for them to wash their feet and showed them to 
their quarters for the night. During the three months of^ 
the rainy season in which itinerating teased, the monks 
were expressly forbidden to resort to a place of rest in the • 
open, at the foot of a tree. Thus the tradition of the 
Singhalese represents Mahinda, the converter of the island, 

* We are not to tiiink of the vibfiras of ancient times as 
cloisters, which had been erected for the reception of a great 
nnmtier of residents On the v^hole it seems to have been the 
mie, that one vihftra accommodated only one monk; such Tib&ras 
nsually lay near one another in greater or smaller numbers. 
The vihAra is described as especially great which is mentkaed 
in the "Cnllaiapga” (vi, ii), in which seventeen monks arranged 
themselves for a rainy season. Six other monks come thither, 
and still there is room for them also. Possibly we have to look 
upon both parties as accompanied by scholars, novices, and so 
forth. Stone, brick, and wood are named as the usual naterials 
for the bntldittgs of the Order. 

t Compare the rules for the house and the day fm* mooka 
living in the forest, which we read in the 'CuUayagga," viii, 6. 
The Atately vihlra, which the venerable Udftyi had built for 
himself m the forest, is described in the "Snttavibhaaga,** 
Saagh. ii, x, t. 
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and bis spiritual companicQS, before the rainy season sets) 
in, dwelliujr near the capital in a park, whicb the king ham 
pieced at their di^Msal, "with a good view and rich iir 
shade, adorned with flow'ers and fruit, truly lovely . . . 
there is a beautiful lotus pool, covered with lotuses, white 
and blue ; there is fresh water in beautiful springs, scented 
by sweet flowers." But w*hen the rainy season comes 
round, when in India damp weather sets in — in Ceylon 
itself these are the finest months of the whole year-~- 
Mahinda leaves in the park and goes with the other monks 
to the mountain of Missaka, there to provide himself 
accommodation in the holes of the rocks. The king hears 
of this and hastens out ; "Why hast thou left me and 
mine and come to this mountain And Mahinda replies ; 
"Here we wish to pass the rainy season, three months 
long. Near a village or in the forest, or in a dwelling* 
place, the door of which can be shut, has Buddha com- 
manded the monks to dwell when the rainy season 
comes."* Then the king gives an order for eight and 
sixtj- cells to be hollowed mit in the rock for the monks — 
cells such as throughout the whole of India and Ceylon,, 
lying often several stories one over the other, still mark: 
indelibly to-day the old rallying points and centres oC 
monastic life. 

In the >'illage itself, or in a town, the monk is not 
permitted to reside except in cases of urgent necessily, 
nor even as much as to set foot m them between noon 
and the appearance of dawu on the following day t But 

* With the passage of the ‘'Dtpavamaa" (14, f>4l compare the 
mlea of the Order on thla subject, "MahAvagga," iii, la. 

t "PAcittiya," 85 On one ocraakm when Baddbe in hie 
wanderings aj^roacbes hw native town, Kapilavattbn, be sends 
on one of the faithful, sayings : "Go, MahBntoia, and seek in 
KaiHiavatthn a lodging, in which I can find shelter today for 
one night” ("Anguttara Nik.,” vol. i, fol. jhan). Inatanoea of 
this kind occur only qnite iaolated. 
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he ie tied to the neighbmirhood of village aad town bjr 
the necessity of supporting life. Even be, who has taken 
a vow to live in the forest, lives just near enough to tho 
village to be able to reach it on his begging excursion.* 
Carrying in his hands the bowl, in which he places the 
food handed to him, he is to go from house to house, 
whether believers dwell in them or unbelievers ; only he 
is to pass by the house of jxjor people, of whom the Order 
know that they would give the begging monks food beyond 
what they could afford, and would then themselves to 
suffer hunger. Enveloped in his overall, with downcast 
look, without bustle, and in neither hasty nor careless 
fashion, the monk is to enter the houses. He is not to* 
stand too near not too far off he is not to stay too 
longer nor to go awuy too quickly. He is to wait in 
silence, until something is given to him ; then he is to hold 
out his bowl, and, without, looking at the face of the 
giver, receive what she gives him. Then he spreads bis 


• "Cnllavajrea,” viii, 6. Foi iUcistration take the nanative 
in the "Coniraentan- on the Dhanmiapada,” p. 8i, seq. The 
saintly monk I’Sliia comes with sixty accompanying brethren in. 
his wanderings, when the rainy sra.son is near, to a great village,, 
and makes his begging-c.xcarskra through it, “The people saw 
these monks, who were adorned w'ith nglit demeanour, and they 
prepared seats for| irm with believing heart, invited them to ait 
down, entertained tnrm with the best food, and asked them : 
‘Reverend sirs, whither does yonr way lie?' They replied 
'Where w’c may find a place good to dwell in, O believer.’ The 
clever people saw : ‘The venerable men are looking for a dwelling 
and an abode,’ and they said : ’If yon, venerable sirs, be willing 
to dwell here for these three months, we shall take oar refuge 
in the faith, and observe the requirements of upright life.* 
Pilita accepts the invitation, whereon the villagers erect a vihAtai 
is the forest (l.c. p. 85, line ly). Thence the monks go every 
morning into the village to collect alms. When one of the 
monks becomes blind, and can go so kmger to the village, dre- 
midenta of the village send him food daily into the forest.” 
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ovesall over the almsbowi, aod goes slowly on. **Wa»A 
titey leave the villa^,’* sa)^ an old poem,* hook 

back on nothing. Withont looking lonnd they walk 
about ; therefore dear to me are the monks." When the 
monk has returned from the begging excursion, there i 
follows about midday the hour for eating, the one mecd^ 
in the whole day. "The monk," it is said in the confea* 
sional formula, "who at an improper timet takes or aijoys 
hard or soft food, is liable to punishment." The meal 
consists chiefly, as Indian custom requires, of bread’ and 
rice, with which water is drunk. The enjoyment of fleSh 
and fish is limited ; spirituous liquors are most strictly 
forbidden. 

For a monk to dwell alone, without having other 
brethren in his neighbourhood, is quite the exception, 
even in the case of those who have chosen a forest-life. 
The provisions of the laws of the Order are wholly based 
cm the supposition that small knots of brethren living 
near each other come together, who depend on each other 
to unite for confession, to mstnict one another, to strengh- 
en one another in doubt and temptation, to care for one 
another in sickness, and to keep up spiritual discipline 
among themselves “For,” says the old confessional 
formula, "the band of the disciples of the Exalted One 
is so bound together that one exhorts the other and one 
stablishes the other " Hspecially on the younger monk 
is it enjoined as a duty to seek the company of the older 
and more exjiericnced brethren, to be instructed in the 
doctrines of the faith as well as in the external rules of 
conduct, even down to the directions for the wearing of 
clothes and carrying of the almsbowl. During the first 
five years which every monk passes in the Order, he is 

• '“niertgfttht,” fol, m. 

t !•«•> betvyeett the boor of midday and the dawn ot the 
iollowiag daj. 
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t^qtEtiErcd to j^lace himself under the guidance and instruc-i 
tioa of two able monks,* who shall have belonged for atj 
least ten years to the Order. These he accompanies ini 
their wanderings and begging excrir^ons ; he looks after 
the cleaning of their cells, and serves them at their meals. 
"The teacher is to look upon the scholar as a son ; the 
scholar is to look upon the teacher as a father. Thus both 
are to permit respect, attachment and unanimity of life 
to prevail between them, that they may be able to grow, 
progress, and stahlish themselves in this Doctnne and 
this Law.’’t “He who has left his home for the faith, 
he who has come hither in early vears and is young, let 
him attach himself to noble friends, to unwearying persons 
of pure walk. He who has left his home for the faith, 
who has come hither in earlv years and is young, a monk 
who is intelligent, let him abide in the Order and practise 
the rules.’’! 

There was nothing in the way of differences of rank; 
in the circles of brethren, but the natural privileges and 
claims to respect, which belong to greater seniority — t.e. 
to the greater length of jqiiritual standing, which was 
reckoned from the date ot ordination. In the proceetlings, 
which had to be conducted before the Order, and "ex-/ 
perienced and able monk” could take the initiative. The 
numerous office-bearers whom we find mentioned bear 
by no means a hierarchical character ; they have to 
do chiefly with the care of external necessities and the 
discharge of domestic duties ; thus there was a caretaker 
of the sleeping places, a caretaker of the council chambers, 
a rice distributor, a fruit distributca-, the overseer of the 

•One of them is denominatea Upajjhflya, the other Acariya 
(both are synonymona for “teacher"). As to the relation of th^ 
two ajqMUUments, see Davids’s and my note to “MaMvagga,” i, 
3 *- 

t '‘Mahftvagga," i, 35, 6; 32, i. 

$ ’'Thetagfttbt," fed. kan’. 
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novices, and other similar officers. As nnatttsittjr was 
neccssaty as a general nAe iii most of the resolutioas 
•of the Order, these appointments also depended as a whole 
on the unanimous choice of the brethren present in the 
diocese. 

Ordinal?' labour of any kind whatever was always' 
foreign to this monastic life ; it was deeply embedded in 
the Buddhist conception of the moral that the educative 
value of labour could not be acknowledged here. The 
whole life and all the energies were claimed for spiritual 
exercises. Already at early mom, before the hour for 
hegging excuraons had arrived, in the chambers of the 
vihiras, in the halls and under the trees of the cloister- 
gardens, im'ght be heard the monotonous, half-singing 
recitation of the sacred sayings and discourses of Buddha. 
The oldest of the brethren present himself reated or 
directed one of the others to recite. Or there came 
forward, as questioner and answ’erer, two of the brethren 
who were versed in the mles of the Order, and discoursed 
before the assembly on important and difficult iHjints of 
monastic law and of rules of the Order.* Then after the 
begging excursion, after dimier and the hours of rest 
which follow’cd, when evening brought the brethren again 
together, they sat on far into the night — the time allotted 
to the monks for sleeping was very scantt — ^srlcntly or in 
converse with one another. There were alst> times when 
friends made compacts with each other, like that of 
Anuruddha and his two comrades, who kept awake one 
night every five days, propounding the Doctrine and dis- 
cussing it together.! "He who abides in the Order,*’ we 

* In this form of disenssion, which is treated of at 
“Mahftvagga," ii, 15, 6-ii, the proceedings, for instance, d the 
•Cooacil at Vesftli regarding the ten disputed points of the rules 
of the Order were carried on (p. 343). 

t The regular time for rising was abont dawn. 

S "VahAvagga,” x, 4i 5 * 
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tead,''' "talks not of many topics and talks not of vulgar 
things. He eicpounds the word himself^ or stirs another up 
to its exposition, or he esteems even sacred silence not 
lightly." 

Of the very profane interruptions to which sacred 
silence was liable, esiiedally at the greater centres of 
monastic life, at places where hundreds, probably some^ 
times, indeed, thousands of monks flocked together from 
ail parts of India, the texts do not speak very much with 
relish. An old verse! says with special reference to the 
spiritual brothers ; "Like Brahma men live alone ; like 
gods they live in twos ; like a village they live in threes ; 
where there arc more there is bustle and turmoil.” 
Particularly in the last clause of this saying will he fully 
concur who has seen and especially who has heard the 
commotion of a crowd of people, or better still of a crowd 
of wrangling and scolding faqirs in India. Thus many 
among Buddha’s disciples withdrew from the bustle of the 
masse.s, from the great dramas in the neighbourhood of 
the towns into the solitude of the forest. ♦ There they 


• “Anguttara Nik?ya," vol. iii, fol. ki. 
t “Therag&th 4 ,” fol. kau’. 

Z The ccmiparalive estimation of solitude and of life with 
.others could naturally be only a purely personal matter, and so 
it appears in the sacred texts. Sometimes we read expressions 
like, these : “Let him seek out remote places, therein to dwell ; 
there let him walk, that he may become free from all bands. 
If he does not find peace there, let him live in the Order, 
guarding his soul from sins with watchful spirit” (“Sarny, N.,” 
quoted in the “Milinda Pafiha," p. 402). And then it is said 
■again : “If he finds a wise associate, a noble comrade of npright 
walk, then let him live with him, overemning all temptation, 
cheerful and with a watchful spirit. If he does not find a wise 
associate, a noble comrade of upright walk, then let him go forth 
alone, as a king who abandons his conquered kingdom, like the 
elephant into the fmeat” (“Dhammap.,” saS, aeq.]. 
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lived ip the tipts they boflt for thoBsdtrt^ in ddttk 
Ptunities, in twos or threes, or even qtiits liktte 
jcist near enough to others to be in reach ol oMi AndllM# 
holding the meetings of the chsiyter ineaeidtiiad ^ 
confessional and other purposes. Perhaps npwhere ha^^ 
the sayings of Buddha, the earnest thoughts of the suffer* 
ing of eveiytbing earthly, and the great, pure expectationp 
of the happy cessation of impermanence, so fully satisfied 
human hearts, as among these anchorites in their small 
and quiet forest bands. "When shall I," says one of 
the ^^n'tual poets,* "dwelt aionc in mountain grotto with* 
out compamous, viewing instabilitv in every form of being ? 
When will such be my lot > When shall I, as a sage clad 
in garments made of rags, in yellow garb, calling nothing 
my own and without occupation, desisting from love and 
hate, ceasuig from infatuation, dwell cbeerfuHy in the 
forest? When shall I, seeing the instability of my body, 
which is a nest of murder and disease, oppressed by old 
age and death, dwell free from fear, alone in the forest? 
When will such be my lot ?" "The broad, heart-cheering 
expanses, crowned by karen forests, those lovely regions, 
wheae elephants raise their voices, the rocks make me glad. 
Where the ram rushes, those lovdiy abodes, the moimtains, 
where ages walk, where the peacock’s cry resounds, the 
rocks make me glad There is it good for me to be, the 
fnend of abstraction, who is struggling for salvation. 
There is it good for me to be, the monk, who pursues the 
true good, who is struggling for salvation "t Not in many 
places on earth will the charms of contemplative solitude 
have been enjoyed so fully as there, in the forests on the, 
Ganges and at the foot of the Himalaya, among the yellow- 
robed monks of Buddha’s Order. 


* "IhetagAUii,** foL gao. 

t “tberagStbS,’" IdL go. 
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The CtrtTUS. 

Twice in the month, at full ffioho’" and at new nmon, , 
the monks of each district, wherever they may' happen 
to be sojourning, come^jgether to cefebrate^he fast-day.* 

. The observance of the fast-day is the most pirominent 
and aln »st. the only observance of the and^t Buddhist 
cnltus, { the word “cultus” can be at all applied to these 
most simple and plain external forms of mutual religious 
life. For a faith, tvhicli looks ujxm man's own heart as 
the sole place in which decisions between happiness and 
ruin can 1*e carried into effect, what the 'lip utters and what 
the hand does, can have a value only in. so far as it is a 
concomitant of, a symlxil corresponding to, that internal 
process. And above all in the first age of the young 
Buddhist community mu.st that very (^positiem to the old 
faith with its ceremoiiiousness, with its animal sacrifices 
and soma-offerings, with its hosts of singing and 
mumbling priests, have been especially keenly felt and led 
tc the result, that so much the more earnest heed was 
taken to preserve the internal character of the individual 
faith free from cver>' non-cssentiail. We must keep befc c 
US the fact, that anything in the way of a mysterium, such 
as that from ‘which the early Christian cultus drew its 
vitality, was foreign to Buddhism ; the conception that 
the. diving Head of the Church is not absent from his 
jieople, but that he dwells powerfully in their midst as 
their lord and king, so that all cultus is nothing else but 
the expression of this continuing living fellowship. 
Buddha, however, has entered into NitvSna ; if his 
believers desired to ini’oke him, he could not hear them. 


'*'rhe designation df this day as a fast-day rests on the 
ancient usages of the Vcdic cuhns. With an actsal fast the 
Buddhist Order bad tMthing to do. , 

24 
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Therefore Buddhism is a reSigion without prayer. The 
preaching of Buddha’s doctrine, the practice of ^iritual 
abstractions, in which they thought they possessed so 
powerful an aid to religious ^ort, permeated the whole 
life of the brethren, but they found no eatpression in the 
forms of a regularly organized cultris ; for this last thm'e 
was little room left in that universal sway, conceivable 
only in a monastic Order, of religious thought over every 
word which the believer utters, and over every step he 
takes. 

Among the operations of this quasi-cult us stands, as 
already mentioned, in precedence of everjlhing else, the 
confessional celebration observed on the “fast-day,” the 
check, so to speak, employed to determine uhether the 
duties of spiritual life have been tndy and fully iHirformed 
by all the brethren. These confessional meetings give 
above all a lively expression to the cohesion of the mem- 
bers of the Order. 

The eldest among the m<Miks in every district calls the 
meeting, and at evening on the fast-day all the brethren, 
who are sojuming within the limits of the diocese, come 
together in the whara chosen for the puqxise or whatever 
other place is selected by the Order, be it a building or 
a cave in the mountain. No one is permitted to absent 
himself. Only in the case of insanity can a diq>ensatioa 
be granted, and sick brethren can l>e allowed to remain 
away, if they can cause an assurance of their purity frdm 
the transgressions mentioned in the confessional formula 
to reach the assembled brethren through a comrade. If 
there be no one to convey this assurance, the invalid must 
be brought on his chair or on his bctl to the assembly, or ^ 
if this cannot be done without danger to him, the Order ^ 
must go in a body to his bedade for the cdctstitioo. Bu' 
under no circumstances is it permitted to go through the; 
sacred office in an assemUy sbmt of the full number. 
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By the ligrht of a torch the monks take their places in 
the place of assembly on the low seats prepared fm: them. 
No layman, no novice, no nvm may be present, for the law 
of the Order, which is now to be recited in the form of 
a confessional formula, is regarded as a reserved possession 
of the monks alone.* This confessional formula, the 
liturgy PHtimokkha ("unburdening”), the oldest of the 
brethren, or he who otherwise able and qualified, now 
recites with a loud voice : — 

"Reverend sirs,” he says, "let the Order hear me. 
To-day is fast-day, the fifteenth of the month. If the 
Order is ready, let the Order keep fast-day and have the 
formula of confession recited. What must the Order do 

♦ “The monk, who makes an nnordained person a partaker 
\ertetini of the Dhamma, is liable to pnnisbment” (“PAdttiya,” 
4). 1 believe, not altogetlier in harmony witli the ancient com- 
mentator in this passage, that by the term Dhamma the maxima 
of the confessional formula of the Pdtimokkha are to be nnder- 
.stoo<l. it can hardly be assumed that a mock, who, like Mahinda, 
for example, before the Ceylonese king, retailed the sayings or 
preachings of Buddlia, thereby incurred the penalty of an offence. 
There were, moreover, among the laity themselves “preachers 
of the Dhamma” (dhaniinakathika), as the first of whom Citta 
is mentioned by name in one of the sacred texts (Anguttara 
NikAya,” vol. i, near the beginning) ; and similarly the case is 
mentioned in the “Vinaya,” where a laj-man summons the monks 
to deliver to them a discourse of Buddlia 's, with which he is 
acquainted, and of which the knowledge is in danger of being 
lost (“MahAvagga," iii, 5, g). As regards the character of the 
P&timokldia as a secret lore, cf. "Milinda Panha,” p, 190, seq. 
Prom this it also follows, when tradition represents a person like 
the young Moggalipntta, who is put forward as the model of a 
quickly progre-ssing scholar, as still learning dniicg the four 
years of his noviciate only the collections of the Suttas and the 
Abhidhanuna, that the Vinaya was an Arcanum, which became 
accessible to him after his ordination, and not till then. — Vinoya 
Fitaka, vol. tii, p. agg. 
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first? Report the declaration of purity, reverend sirs,* 
I shall recite the formula of confession.” 

The Order present replies; “We all, who are here 
present, hear and consider it well.” 

“Whoever has committed a transgression,” the leader 
goes on, “let him c<Mifess it. W’here there is no trans- 
gresaon, let him be silent. From your silence I shall infer 
that yon are clear, reverend sirs. As an individual man, 
to whom a question is put, is supix>sed to answer, so is it 
in the case of an assembly like the present, when the 
question has been put three times. A monk, who on the 
question being put three times does not confess a fault, 
which he has committed an<l which he remembers, is 
guilty of an intentional lie. But intentional lying, 
reverend sirs, brings destruction ;t thus has the Exaltetl 
One said. Therefore a monk, who ha.s committed a fault, 
remembers it, and seeks to be pure therefrom, is to confess 
his fault. For what ho confesses, will lie lightly on him.” 

Now the enumeration of the transgressions which are 
to be confessed begins. The most serious stand first, those 
four sins, of which every newly entering brother is already 
warned at ordination, that whoever commits them, can no 
longer belong to the Order (i». .551). 'Tf a monk,” the 
leader begins, “who has chosen the exercises and the 
fellowship of the monks, has carnal intercourse with any 
creature whatever, down even to a beast, without renotme- 
ing these exercises! and without admitting his weakne.ss, 
then this involves a defeat (by evil) and expulsion from 
the Order.” Similar terms deal with the three other 
gravest sins, theft, murder, and the false assumption of 
spiritual perfections. At the close of this eniuueration of 

* Le., die dedaratioa in the name of the brediren absent 
on accoont of sickness, that they have committed no transgres* 
Stan enumerated in the confessional foniuila, 

it prevents the attainment of sanctification. 

X 1-t., leaving the Order. 
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transgressioas, which bring with them "defeat and 
expulsion from the Order,” the leader turns himself to the 
brethren present with the thrice repeated question : 
"Here now I ask the venerable : Are you free from these 
transgressions? And for the second time I ask : Are you 
free? For the third time I ask : Are you free?” And if 
all are silent* — “Free are the venerable from these, there- 
fore they arc silent ; so I take it.” 

The enumeration is now directed to the less serious 
transgres.sions, to those, which the Order visits with a 
temporary degradation, and to those, which are atoned for 
without any action of the Order by the mere admisaon of 
the giiiity part}'. For example, it is said ; — 

"The monk who lowers himself to touch a vpoman's 
person with corrupt thoughts, while he dasps her hand or 


* The wording of th«> forniuta ahons fjeyond doobt, that 
according to the original intention anyone who felt himself gnilty 
of a transgression, had at this point to confess it liefore the 
Order. The later texts (‘'Khandhaka”) give directions which arc 
at variance with this construction No one could carry nnatoned 
guilt with him into the confessional meeting. lie had previously 
to confess and, where any penance is attached, perfami it. .\lso 
when he calls to mind an offence first only during the celebraticm, 
he has not to ansi\cr the question of the leader, but he has to 
absolve himself, by anticipation as it were, for tlic period of the 
celebration, by saying to his neiglilxmr ; “I’riend, I have cotn- 
niiUed this and that offence , when I shall have risen from this 
place, 1 shall purify myself therefrom.’’ Wliotver was cognizant 
of the transgression of another, had to hold the gnilty party to 
penance before the celebratHHi of the confession, or “to forbid 
the confession" in his case by veto, until he had complied with 
his dut}'. We see in this maxim : “Xo man, on whom a trans- 
gression lies, is allowed to keep the ceremony of the fast-day" 
("Mnliflvagga,’’ ii, 17 , cf. "Cullavagga,'’ is, 2) clearly the more 
scrupulous conception of a late period, as compared witli the old 
institution, which had created the observance of the fast-day quite 
particularly for those who were burdened by a sense of guilt. 
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cla^ her hair or touches one pert or another of her body, 
the Order inflicts on him degradation.” 

“The monk who in any house belonging to the Order 
knowingly so arranges his quarters that he thereby in- 
commodes a monk who has come before him, and says 
within himself : ‘Who finds it too narrow, may go out,* 
having just this and nothing else in view ; he is guilty of 
sin.” 

“The monk who in anger or enmity extrudes a monk 
from a house belonging to the Order, or causes him to 
be extruded, he is guilty of sin.” 

In this manner, in more than two hundred paragraphs 
thrown together somewhat un.systematically, are spccifie<l 
those injunctions, which govern the daily life of the monks, 
their residence, eating and dnnking, clothing, and their 
intercourse with each other and with nuns and laity. 
Even the most external and the most trivial matter finds 
a place ; to the painful fondness for rule, which is here 
traceable in ev'ery word, nothing is une.->sential. In the 
fact that the Buddhist Order has not been able to invest 
its most prominent liturgical creation with any other form 
than that of a paragraphic collection of monastic rules w’e 
may perhaps detect an clement of illiberality ; but 
insipidity and paltriness he alone will call it, to whom 
serious and scrupulous obedience to rule even in the most 
trivial matters api>ears insipid and paltry. 

Next to the half-monthly confessional days the yearly i 
recurring simple and beautiful celebration must be borne] 
in mind, which bears the name of mvitaiicn (Pav&ranS). 
When the three months of the rainy season have gone by, 
before the wandering begins, the brethren in each diocese, 
who have passed this time in common retirement — they are 
for the most part friends closely attached to each other — 
unite in a solemn conference, in which every one, from 
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the oldest to the youngest, sitting in a reverential attitude 
on the ground, raising his clasped hands, asks his i^iritual 
comrades, if he has been guilty of any sin during this 
period, to name it to him. “Reverend sirs,” it is then 
said, “I invite the Order, if ye have seen anything on my 
part, or have heard anything, or have any suspicion about 
me, have pity on me, reverend sirs, and siwak. If I see, 
it, I shall atone for it.”* 

In these few ccTcmonious observances has been 

9 

descrilwd the narrow range of that, which, with the dis- 
ciples of Buddha, takes the place of regular acts of public 
worship. It will he seen that this cultus, if we wn'sh to 
call it W), goes only into the «>utcr court of the religions 
life ; it has only to do with maintaining among the monks 
external correctness in decent behavnour and dealing. 
Whatever goes bej ond thi.s, the keeping up of instructive 
meditation and religious concentration, is left wholly to 
the unfettered action of the individual brother, of the 
individual group of brethren. 

It ma}' be here observed that at least the first rudi- 
ments of a cultus of another stamp, separated in broad 
di.stinction from that which we have discussed, go back 
into the times with winch our sketch has to deal : the 
rudiments of the veneration attaching to holy places and 
to Buddha’s relics. F'our {ilaces, it is said,+ are deserving 


• Accewding to the originul custom evcr>- one then, as a 
matter of course, said what he had to say in reply to thia appeal, 
and when doubts existed, these were explained before the Order. 
The “Khandhaka Texts” here adopted apparently, exactly as we 
have already (note p. 373) seen they did in the confmicmal 
celebration, the standpoint of a later age. No one, it is said in 
this ctnmcction, who is nndet the burden of guilt, can take part 
in the solemnization of the “Invitation 1” what every one has to 
cast up to the other, most be previously brought to an issue. — 
Mah. iv, 6; 16. 

t “Mahlparinibbftna Sutta,” p. 51. 
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that believing, noble 3rtmths should see them and that 
their hearts should be moved by them ; the place where 
the holy Buddha was bom ; the place where he has 
obtained the highest illumination ;* the place where he 
has “set in motion the Wheel of the Law,” the place 
where he, delivered from everything earthly, has entered 
into the perfect Nirvana. To these places monks and 
nuns, lay-brothers and la3'-sisters have a desire to travel.' 
*‘For he, O vinanda, who dies in the faith on the pilgrim- 
age to such holy places, will, when his Ixxly dissolves, 
beyond death, walk the goo<l road and be lx>rn again in 
the heavenly world.” 

The care of Buddha's relics and the institution of 
festivals in their honour are committed exclusiveh' to the 
piety of believing laity. "Wliat arc we to do,” /Inanda 
asks of the Master, when his end is drawing near, t "with 
the body of the Perfect One?” “Let not the honours due 
to the body of the Perfect One trouble you, O /Innnda. 
Seek ye rather holiness, O j^nanda ; be intent on holiness : 
live in holiness without hlonish, in holy ha.ste, seeking 
after perfection. There are, /lnan«la, wise men among 


•Already one of the text;, lelonging to the tacred cation 
points to festivals, which are kepi at the “Tree of Knowledge.” 
''At the great Tree of Knowledge of the iiuddha I’adumnttara 
there was a festival celchrated. Then I took ve.ssels of many 
kinds and offered sweet-smelling water. When the Tree of 
Knowledge was to be bathed, a great rainfall tiegan,” and so ou. 
“At the supremely holy foot of tlie Knowledge-tree of the Buddha 
Padnmnttara, I planted cheerfully, with cheerful heart a banner.” 
— Apad&na, fol. ghi’, ghS, of the Phayre MS 

t “Mahftp.” p. 51, seq. Cf. "Milinda Pafiha,” p. 177, seq. 
It is noteworthy, that, as at this )5lace the care for Buddha’s 
remains is not represented as bc-lmiging to the disciples, so the 
Vinaya texts are nearly altogetber silent as to the last hononis 
of deceased monks. To arrange for their cremation was perhaps 
committed to the laity . — Vide e.g. Hardy, Manual, second edn. 
p. sa6; cf. however, Bhikkhuntvibhanga Pddttya, 52. 
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the nobles, the Brahmans, and the citizens, who believe 
in the Perfect One ; they will do the honours to the body 
of the Perfect One.” So then after Buddha’s death his 
relics are divided out to a number of princes and nobles, 
each of whom “builds a stdpa (monument for relics} and 
institutes a festival” — festivals at which offerings erf 
flowers, ablutions and illiimmations on a grand scale 
usually iday the chief part. The Order of monks as such 
has nothing to do with this pomixjus show of veneration ; 
the ofld rules of the Order have not a word to say about it. 


Thi: Order of Nuns. 

We have already undertaken in a prenous passage 
(p. 104, scq.) to show the position of women in Buddha’s 
teaching. We saw with what decided antipathy Buddha’s 
disciples stood aloof from the female sex, and how 
admission to the Order wa-^ concedetl to w’omen only with • 
reluctance and under conditions which involved their 
absolute subjection to the monks The social law of the 
Indians also kept woman all her life long in complete 
dependence. “In ohildhootl," say.s an oft-quoted .sentence 
in the Institutes of Mann, “let her Ik* subjected to the 
wrll of her father ; in adult life to the will of the man who 
has led her home ; to her .son’s will, when her husband 
has died ; a woman is not iHjrmitted to enjoy indepen- 
dence.” The rules which Buddhist Church-law laj's dovra 
for the spiritual hfe of nuns might pass for an amplification 
of this position of Manu ; as the wife is placed under the 
guardianship of her husband, the mother vmder the guar- 
diansliip of her sons, so the Order of nuns* is placed under 
the guardianship of the Order of monks. 

* The ntuis constitute by themselves an Order of their own 
(Bbikkhnntsangha), which is coordinate with, or rather snb- 
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To a certain extent the fundamental 4aw for the Order 
of the nuns is contained in the "eight high ordinances," 
which Buddha is said to have enjoined on the first nuns 
at their cwrdination.* 

"A nun," so run these propositions, "if she have been 
CH-dained even a hundred years ago, must bow' most 
reverentiallv before every monk, even though he be 
ordained only on this day, rise in his presence, raise her 
clasped hands, duly honour him. This rule shall she 
observe, esteem sacred, keep, respect, and through her 
whole life not transgress." 

"A nun is not permitted to pass the rainy .season in 
any district in which monks arc not residing. This rule 
also shall she observe, esteem sacred, &c. 

"The nuns are to go once in the half-month to the 
monks for two things ; they are to ask for the confessional 
ceremony, + and to apply to the monks for the preaching 
(of the sacred word). This rule also, &c. 

"At the end of the rainy season the nuns are to give 


ordinate to, the Order of the mmiks (Bhikkhusauglia). The two 
Orders are together denominated “the two-iided Order” (ubliato- 
sangha). The two-sided Order represents, lK»wever, nt. particnlar 
nnifyiag organism : the term is only a collective expression, 
which amounts merely to "the Order of monk.s and the Order of 
nuns.” The two-sided Order nowhere appears acting on a 
conunon platform. If a layman gives garments to the two-sided 
Order, all members, monks and nuns, do nert. obtain equal sharea, 
but one-half belongs to the Order of monks, the other half to the 
Order of nuns. "Rven if there be many monks there and only 
one nun, she obtains the half.”— MaMvogga, viii, 3a. 

• "Cnllavagga,” x, 1, 4- 

t The nuns have to observe the half-monthly confessional 
cerenfony, with an extended liturgy of confession conesponding 
to the special circumstances of the Order of the nuns. It is 
incumbent on the monks to impart instruction to them regarding 
this ceremony, as well as regarding the atcaiement of any trans- 
gressions committed.— CxMovagga, s, 
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the threefold invitation to both sides of the Order:* {to 
accuse them of the crime) if anyone has seen, or has 
heard of anything, or has any suspicion against them. 
This rule also, &c. 

“A nun who has been guilty of a grave offence must 
submit herself to a half-monthly discipline of penance be- 
fore lx)th sides of the Order. This rule also, &c. 

"Ordination is to be applied for from both sides of the 
Order only when the postulanie has lived for a proba- 
tionary period of two j’cars in the .six ni]e.s. f This rule 
also, &c. 

"Ihidcr no circum.stances is a nnn to revile or scOld 
a monk. This rule also, &c. 

"From this day forward is the path of si)eech against 
the monks closed to the nun.s. Yet is not the path of 
speech against the nuns closed to the monks, t This rule 
also," &c. 

The eight "high ordinances” show clearly enough the 
subordination in which the tlrdcr of nuns is kept to the 
monks. None of the more imixirtant transactions required 
by the rules of the Order could be completed by the nuns, 
which did not require to Ik.* submitted for confirmation by 
the chapter of the monks If a maiden or a woman, who 


• When the nuns have finislieil the celebtation of the invita- 
tion among themselves {vide supra, p. 3<)4t, they send a mes.senger 
to the monks on the following day, who eon\rjs to tliem in the 
name of the nuns the invitatxm, to stale to the nuns any offence 
of theirs, seen, heard, or suspected. A wrrespondiug invitation 
of the monks to the nuns does not follow (Iw ett. x, 19). 

t Vide infra, n. § (p. 3S0J. 

* The meaning of this expression rannot be that the nun is 
not allowed to speak to the monk at all. It is probably meant 
that the nun is not allowed to charge a monk witli an offence, to 
hold him to penance therefor, eventually to veto his participation 
in the ceremonies of the confession and invitation (cf. "Cull." 
X, ao). 
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desires to obtain the initiations, has kept the vow of the 
“six rules” § through a probationary period of two years, 
and has obtained ordination from the Order of nuns, she 
is still regarded as only “ordained on one side,” and not 
fully accredited, as long as she has not appeared before 
the chapter of monks and in its presence gone through the 
whole ceremony of ordination anew. In the same way the 
confessional observances and invitatifm ceremonies of the 
nuns’ Order, the atonement for transgressions, and the 
settlement of differences of all kinds, are subject to control 
and partly to confirmation by the monks’ Order. Every 
half-month the nuns betake themselves to the mimk, who 
has been named to them by a resolution of the brotherhood, 
to reedve his spiritual instniction and admonition. In the 
presence of another monk, that monk sits waiting the nuns, 
and when they have made their api)carance, Ixjwed them- 
selves to the ground, and sat down before him, he speaks 
to them of the eight high ordinances, and expounds to 
them, either by wav of sermon or by <iuestion and answer, 
what he deems profitable of the teaching and maxims of 
Buddha.* 

That, as for the rest, strict separation prevailed be- 
tween monks and nuns, is self-apparent. Even the monk, 
who had to preach to the nuns, was not allowed to set 


§ She has to promise expressly ; "T undertake, as an 
inviolable vow, to abstain from killing any living creatnre during 
two years” — in the same way she then vows not to steal, to com- 
mit no unchastity, not to lie, to drink no intoxicating beverages, 
and not to eat at the forbidden hours (f.c., Iictwecn noon and the 
break of dawn next day), 

* That these discourses do not represent the particular 
scholastic traditions of the sacred texts within the Order of nnns 
and that the latter was formed chiefly through nun-teachers, 
follows from tlie circumstances of the rase, and is confirmed, e.g., 
by tlie statements in iSth cap. of the IMpavamsa. “Cnllavagga,” 
X, 8, when properly understood is not contradictory of this. 
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foot in the nnnnciy, except when one of the sisters lay ill 
and required his consolation. To make a journey with a 
nun, to go aboard the same boat with her, to sit with her 
alone and without witness, was strictly forbidden to the 
monks. The daily life, the religious exercises of the nuns 
were not essentiallj* different from those of the monks, 
except that solitude, in which the latter found so rich a 
source of spiritual joys, if not abiolutely forbidden to the 
nuns, w'as at least restrictc*d and was neccssari'ly so : to 
live ija forest hermitages was forbidden them ; they took 
up their alxxle rather within the walls of the village or 
town, in huts or nunneries, by twos or in greater numbers, 
for a .sister was not allowed to live alone. From such 
places they made their Iregging excursions and set out 
also on thexse greater pilgrimages which were deemed for 
them as well as for the monks a necessary element of 
ascetic life. In number they were apparently far behind 
tlie monks,* ainl therefore it is to be doubted also, whether 
at any time there was inherent in the spiritual sisterhood a 
degree of uifluence which could be felt, bearing on the 
Buddhi-st community as a whole. The thoughts and 
forms of life of Buddhi.sm had bceui thought out and 
moulded solely by men and for men. 


Thk Spikiti’.m. Okdek and thr Lay World. 

Buddha's Church is a Church of monks and nuns. 
'Very .straitened,” it is said, *'is life in the home, a state 


• .\n illnstration of this) is given, for example, in the state- 
ments of the “Dipavawsa” (7, i.) regarding the nnmber of the 
monks and nans, who have as.sisted at a great festival instituted 
by Asoka, Though the numbers themselves are inordinately 
exaggerated, i-et they Uirow a certain light on the relation of the 
two sides. The chrtmicle speaks of 800 millions of monk and of 
only 96,000 nuns 
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of hapatity ; freedom is is leaving the home.” He who 
cannot or will not gain this freedom, is not a member of 
the Church. But the nature of the case was such, and 
the external existence of the Church even demanded, that 
regular relations should be maintained between it and the 
worldly circles, which were favourablj’ di^KJsed to the 
interests of the Order. Without a laity, which professed 
a faith in Buddha and Buddha’s teaching, and evinced 
this faith in pious offices, above all in works of helpful 
beneficence, an order of mendicants could not be thought 
of, and the religious movement of Buddhism would have 
been shut out from contact with the broad surface of 
pcmular life. Tradition, therefore, as we have pointed out, 
represents, assuredly with propriety, not merely memks and 
nuns, but also “male votaries” (up^ka) and “female 
votaries” fup^k&) as gathering round Buddha from the 
very beginning, persons who while remaining in the 
worldly state, “take their refuge” in Buddha, in the 
Doctrine, and in the Order, and show by word and deed 
their adherence to tliis holy triad 

But while there was framed from the beginning for 
the mmiastic Church an organization, clothed with strict 
forms of spiritual procedure, there was no attempt mode 
at creations of a similar kind for the quasi-Church of lay- 
brothers and lay-sisters. Certain customs of spiritual life 
and practical beneficence must obviously have arisen even 
here ; definite institutions have not followed. There was 
not so much as any sharply drawn line between the bity, 
who were to be regarded as adherents of the Order of 
Buddha, and those who stood aloof therefrom ; entry into 
the dlrcle of “votaries” was dependent on no qusAification 
and followed regularly upon a form fixed by custom, but 


* Vide supra, p. i6x, aeq. 
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not detennined by rule,* nameljr upon the person takoti: 
the step declarinjt in the presence of a monk, either on his 
own behalf alone, or jointly with wife, children, and ser- 
vants, that he takes his refuj^ in Buddha, the Doctrine, 
and the Order of Disciples. Then there was also, it is true, 
inculcated on the lav-di.sciples on the part of the Order, 
the observance of certain duties of temperance and 
rectitude, + but neither was the profession of a formal vow 
by them insisted iiixm, nor did the Church keep watch in 
any way whatever over the actual fulfilment of these 
duties. A formal excommunication of tuibelievinsf, 
unworthy, or ,scandaIouslj*-li\-ing lay-brothers there was 
not, and, as a result of circumstances, there could not be. 
There onlv procedure prescribed in the regulations of the 
Church against lait.v, who had given cause of complaint, 
shows clearly how little the ideas of admission and escpul- 


• Any one who is amversant with the method of description 
prevailing in the Vioara Texts, will admit the conclnsioa, that, 
if the form for the admission of an Upfsaka bad been looked 
upon as one determined hv rale, some narrative of the introduc- 
tion of this form by an injunction of Buddha must also exist. In 
tnitli he is an UpSsaka, who shows himself to be so by bis acta. 
It cannot therefore cause astonishment, if occasiunally people, 
who show honour to monks and entertain them, are addressed 
by them as Up&sakss, altbongh they do not make a declaration 
of their taking refuge until afterwards (“Dbp. Attb.,” p. 8 i}. 
Cf. also supra, note p. 162. 

t Certain business pursuits were regarded as unallowabfe for 
a lay-disciple, for instance, dealing in anns, in intosicatisg 
liquors, in poison ("Angnttara NikBya,*’ vol. ii, fol. cam.).— 
As a conuteiport to the confessional celebration observed by the 
monk on the first day, there is also enjoined on the laity ttie 
observance of an “eightfold abstinence;” the refraining from 
killing living creatnres, from the appropriation of aaother’S pro- 
perty, from lying, from the enjoyment of intoodcating liqnors, 
from uuhastity, from eating after midday, from perfnmea and 
•garlands ; and the sleeping on low, hard coaches or on tihe gramd 
{idem, vol. lit, fo). ghaa’). 
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ston had been applied to this reflation : namely, the Order 
niig:ht resolve “to withdraw the almsbowl” from »ich a 
layman {i.e,, take no gifts from him) “and refuse their 
company to him at table’’*) ; if after this he reformed and 
conciliated the Order, then by a new rescdution “the alms- 
bowl would be again presented to him, and the company 
(of the Order) at table be granted to him.” It is evident, 
that what is here dealt with, is not the deprivation or the 
re-conferring of a legal qxialihcation of a kind such as we 
are in these days accustomed to associate with membership 
of a Church community, but merely the interruption or 
revival of a purdy factitiotis relation of daily intercourse, 
the giving and receiving of material gifts and spiritual 
instruction. 

It is entirelj' in keeping with the manner and method 
in which the position of the lay believers has been treated, 
that regular spiritual gatherings were not instituted for 
them, and much less were they admitted to be present at 
the ceremonious proceedings of the Order, or even to a 
share of any kind whatsoever in the administration of the 
business affairs of the Order. The daily begging cscur- 
sion of the monks maintained the usual contact between 
them and the believing laity, and gave a natural opening 
for attentions of a pastoral kind. The lait>' also on their 
part came to the parks of the community near the gates of 
the town with gifts of every kind, with food and medicine, 

* This separation was not desired in the ease of a scandaiems 
mode of living— of this the Order as snch took no notice— bnt 
only as a punishment for an afiront or injury done to the Order. 
There are eig^t cases noted, in which this rtstdotion was to be 
passed against a layman : “He endeavours to prevent the monks 
obtaining gifts ; he endeavours to cause the tnemks to snfier injbiy ; 
he endeavours to cause the monks not to obtain lodgings; be 
abuses or scolds the monks; he causes dissensions among the 
monks ; he speaks evil of Buddha ; be spejdcs evil of the Doctrine ; 
he speaks evil of the Order." CuUavagga, v, so, 3 . 
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with garlands and perfumes ; there they paid their reflects 
to the monks, and Qistened to the exposition of the sacred 
discourses and sa}rings. Or th(^ erected buildings 
for the uses of the Order, and invited the monks to the 
dedicatory and opening celebrations. “May it please the 
venerable ones to come to me,*’ the message ran somewhat 
thus, which they sent to the Order, “I wish to present a 
gift and to hear the preaching of the Doctrine and to see 
the monks.’* Such invitations the Order is to receive, 
and even during the rainy seascni, when otherwise it is 
forbidden the monks to travel, thej' are allowed in a case 
of this kind to be absent from their place of residence for 
a peritxi of seven days. Or the believers of a township 
requested the monks to pass the rainy seison in their 
neighlx>itrhood ; then they provided lodgings for their 
guests, and gave them daily footl when they made their 
begging excursions ; and before the monks proceeded on 
their wanderings on the expiration of the rainy season, 
the lay believers were in the habit of giving them a fare- 
well meal, with which was connected a distribution of 
clothing, or of stuff for clothing, to the parting spiritusd 
pilgrims. Not unfrequently, too, a circle of laymen 
clubbed together to establish among themselves a “roster 
of dinners” for the Order, each taking his turn, and in 
dear times, when the entertaining of all the brethren 
would have exceeded the aWlity of one layman, there 
were instituted “dinners by arrangement,” "dinners by 
invitation,” “dinners on subscriptions,” “fortnightly 
dinners.” They promised the brethren to furnish, be it 
constantly or only for a limited period, the medicines of 
which they might be in need, or benefactresses of the 
Order went through the gardens of the monasteries and 
asked from bouse to house ; “Who is sick among ytm, 
reverend sirs? To whom are we to bring anything, and 
what?” That the monks then, on thdr part, were not 
25 
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'Sparing in promising to the givers every heaverily reward, 
'was a matter of course. "To give houses to the Order," 
it is said,* "a place of refuge and joy, so that we may 
there exercise concentration and holy intuition, has been 
commanded by Buddha as the most noble gift. There- 
fore let a wise man, who understands w'hat is best for 
himself, build beautiful houses, and receive into them 
knowers of the Doctrine. He may give food and drink, 
clothes and lodging to such, the upright with cheerful 
heart. These preach to him the Doctrine which drives 
away all suffering ; if he apprehends the Doctrine here 
below, he goes sinless into Nirvina." In another place 
it is said : f "Well is it for a man always to dispense 
boMed-rice if he have a desire for joy, whether he seek 
heavenly joy or long for earthly happiness." That occa- 
sionally the givers, for whom the drafts on a heavenly 
reward-fund in return for earthly benefaction had so much 
attraction, must have allowed themselves to be laid very 
wantonly under contributiem by pretentious ccinrades 
among the begging stewards of heavenly treasures, is only 
natural. Certainly those narratives are drawn from life, 
as they are not unfrequently toid of such occurrences in 
the Vinaya : of the man who had incautiously <^ered to 
give to the venerable Upananda whatever he required, and 
from whom he immediately demanded the clothes be was 
wearing, or of the pious potter, of whom the monks 
demanded almsbowls in such numbers that his business 
was thereby ruined. A long .series of statements in the 
confessional liturgy was directed against this unauthorized 
exaction of pious charity, and confined within narrow 
limits the little, which monks receive, and the still less, 
for which they were allowed to asdr. Apparenriy the 
criticism was by no means regarded with indifference, 

• "Ctiilavagga,*' vi, i, 5. 

t "Mshlivagga,” vi, 54, 6. 
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which might be practised in lay circles, and which the 
rival religious orders certainly did not neglect to maintain 
vigilantly and keenly. Monks who exercised in any way 
whatever an evil influence upon the laity, or caused them 
mortification, were most severely discountenanced, and in 
every way the laity were regarded as an ally on whose 
friendship thej' knew how to put a imjper value. 

As an ally, but at the same time as nothing more. 
The feeling of having a share as a citizen in the kingdom 
of Buddha’s children, was denied to the laity, much more 
so even than was such a feeling denied in the old 
Brahmanical aacrificial-faith to the non-Brahman who, 
albeit only through the medium of the priest, could draw 
near to the god equally with the priest himself. The 
Buddhist believer, who did not feel in himself the power 
to renounce the world, could console himself with coming 
ages ; he could hope for this, that it might then be 
vouchsafed to him, as a disciple of Metteyya, or of one 
of the countless Buddhas, who shall come after him, to 
don the garb of a monk and to taste the bliss of 
deliverance. 

For to but a few chosen ones, thus the Doctrine says, 
was it given, alreadj’ in this age to attain the goal as 
disciples of the Son of the Sakya bouse, and short term 
was allotted to the existence of the Church cm earth. 
When in the cloister-gardens at Rfljagaha and SSvatthi the 
discourses of Buddha were recited among the assembled 
brethren, thev bethought themselves also of the prophecy : 
“Not a 'long time, Ananda, will holy living remain pre- 
served ; five hundred years, Ananda, wil the Doctrine of 
the truth abide.” Who then foresaw, that after five 
hundred years the Church of the Buddhists would over- 
spread India, and that its misrionaries far beyond India, 
traversing the ocean, crossing the snowy ranges of the 
Himalaya, wandering through the deserts of Central Asia, 
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^ould bring the faith of Buddha to nations, whose name 
even was not then named in India— to nations among 
whom this faith survived and still survives to this day, 
while in its parenMand the spirit of the Indian people, 
which in endless play dashed into ever new i^eres of 
thought and fancy, which relegated to nothingness the 
wreck of ruined wm’lds and rebuilt lost beauty, not always 
in greater stateliness,'* has ‘long since permitted the 
Doctrine of Buddha to decay. 

* The reader of the original will observe the happy nse which 
I>r. Oldenberg has made of the Cborns of Spirits in Gdthe’a 
“Fanst,” Pt. I. 


Wehf Wehl 
Da hast sie rerstort 
Die schdne Welt 
Mil mSebtiger Fanst; 

Sie atom, sie zeifallt! 

Bin Halbgott hat sie zersrhlagen I 
Wir tragea 

Die Trummem ins Niebts hindber 
Und klagen 

Ueber die verlome Schdne. 

Machtiger 

Der Brdensdhne, 

Prachtiger, 

Bane sie wieder. 

In deinem Bnsen bane sie anfl 
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FIRST EXCURSUS. 


On the relative GE(Xjk\vhic\l Location of 
Vedic and Buddhist Culture. 

Those of the Indian peoples among whom Buddhism 
has its home,’’' especially the people of Magadha, dwell far 
to the cast of the territories, to which the poetrj'- of the 
Kigveda introduces us. Where they then already residing 
in the east, or were they at least in the act of penetrating 
to the east, when the hymns of the Veda were being sung 
in the west, in the Panjdb and on the Sarasvati’ Or 
were they then within the circle of the Vcdic world, and 
have they not moved eastward until a 'ater period ? The 
question may ahsn l->e expressed thu.s : If in the epic- 
Buddhist age there wa.s an Aryan culture in India, as 
partakers in v>hich we find the Kurus and PaucSlas, the 
peojilc of Magadha and Kosala and so on, did all these 
peoples at one time participate in the ancient Vedic culture, 
or <lid the Vedic culture in the Vcdic age within the 
Indian Aryandom cover a narrower field, which, for 
example, included the Kurus and Panc&las, and on the 
other hand vlid not comprise the people of Videha and 
Magadha? 

We have (p. q) declared our adherence to the latter of 
these two views, and we here intend to more accurately 
define and support our \new', according to which the culture 
of the Veda.s was indigenous to but one portion of the 
Aryan ix,*of)Ies of Hindostan, and from them reached the 
other afterwards only at second hand. 


• AATiat the Approximate ceographical extent of the most 
ancient Buddhism w'as, is stated Inter alia in the “Mab&rarinibbftna 
Sutta,” p <>5. The chief towns, in which many ana teapected 
lilies, Brahmans, and Vaivvas, who confess adherence to the 
faith of Buddha, .dnell, ,itv there named ; CarnpA, RAjagaha, 
Slvatthi, SAketa, Kosomb!, liArAnas!. 
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Even, 4 priori, considering the wide spread of the 
Aryan territoiy and Arj’an peoples in India, it must be 
considered probable, that alrrady in the Vedic age a com* 
mnnity of culture bad no longer continued to prevail 
throughout this vast tract. The analogies of kindred 
nations which force themselves on our attention indicate 
this. As, though we do not shut our eyes to the reciprocal 
influences, we are entitled to say that the Dorians of the 
Peloponnesus created for themselves a culture apart from 
the .^Eolians or lonians, and that to a late period Umbrains, 
Latins, and Oscans, pursued their own path of religious, 
political, and literary development, so the historical treat- 
ment of India will in a similar wav have to separate 
between western stocks with their Vedic culture, which 
went ahead in spiritual development, and the eastern 
peoples, which developed themselves more slowly, between 
Kurus and PancSlas on one side and the i>eoplcs of Kosala, 
Videha, and Magadha on the other. It will have to make 
this distinction here, even though it is true that the races 
of India by on means in themselves, and .still le.ss for 
us, presented so diarply imprinted, distinguishing indi- 
vidualities, as did the Grecian stocks ; we cannot exi)ect, 
it is seif-apparent, to realize for ourselves the national life 
of the KurupancSlas on the one hand and of the Videha 
or Kosala peoples on the other hand, in the .same way 
that we know Dorians and Athenians as clearly different 
^T>es. 

It is necessary for us in our inquiry, at first to leave 
the Rfk-Samhitfi out of sight, and first to adt the question, 
what stocks have had a share in the spiritual movements, 
which are indicated by the BrShmana texts and kindred 
literature. On the basis of the results hereby gainetl we 
shall then attempt to determine how the group of peoples 
appearing in the Rfk-SamhitH are relat^ to the great 
Indian cultured peoples of later times. 

The ethnological table in the "Aitareya Brahraana" 
(8, 14) shows how the Indian stocks group themselves from 
the standpoint of this text, where the iticisions are, which 
separate the differently constituted divisions. In the 
middle “asyaw* dhruvfiyam madhyamayam pratishffeayam 


•In treating of the other territories, instead of asydm the 
word etasyftm is used : asvftni contains a significant hint that the 
omnniler of the text belMigs to this very territory. Vide Weber, 
‘•tod. lAt. Gesch.,”* p, 49. 
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di^i” lie the realms of the Ktvtipafic&las together tnth 
Va^as* and Ucinaras. To the south of this Land of the 
Middle there dwell the Satvats, eastward the Pricyas (we 
shall necessarily think chiefly of the Kl 9 i, Kosala,t 
Videha, and Magadha peoples), westward the Nicyas, 
Apdeyas. In the north the Middle Land is bounded by 
the Himalaya, for as peojAes north of the Middle those 
are named, who dwell parena Himavantam, the Uttarakurus 
and Uttaramadras. 

With the sketch of the distribution of Indian peoples, 
which is thus given, now admirably fit in the data, which 
are supplied by Manu — probably following older Siitra 
texts. The land of the Brahmnrshis, whose customs and 
rights are taken as a motlel, whose warriors are the bravest. 


• This is the aocemed and, as I believe, the rorrecl translation 
of saviicovinarAnam. The Vafaa will he identical with the VatNSas 
in the huddhibt enumeration of peoples (tt'd. /«/ro, p. 407, n. a,), 
hut can hardly have anything to do 'aith the Va^as introdneed 
the Tetirsburgh I^vicoii from the ‘'MahSbhfirata,” i, 6684 (if the 
readint; of the Cslc. ltdition Iw «v>rrect), who af rlassed together 
with the Yavanas, Barbaras, Cfnas, and other Mlecchas. The 
Le\i<on finds, apparentlv ctjreetU, a mention of the Va^as also 
in the "Gop. Or,,” 3, q : imeshn KnrupaneAleshn AHgamagadbeshti 
Kfl<,-iknuc.ilyeshn Cfllvamatsyeshn Cava.sa (lege : sava^a) 

U5lnare-shfldicye.shn. Now, frtnn a comparison of “Ait. Br.," 8, 14, 
and "Oop. Br.,’’ 2, q, the relevancy also of a third passage seems 
to me to lie established, “Kaush. Tpan.,” iv. 1 : so ’vasad 
rehtareshn satasan Mntsteshn KnmpfthcSleshn ^(ividebesbv iti. 
The “.siivasan,” which liere occurs between the names of the 
f’clnnras and the Matsvas, cannot !>e disassociated frtmi the 
“favasa,” which stands between the same names in the "< 3 op. 
Br.," and the “savaca," which iiciurs in the ".Ait Br." in con- 
jnm'ti'in with the name of the l\tnaras. Thus, I think, that in 
this passage the conjectore "cavacamatsveshu” recommended by 
the Pet Lex. and by Professor Max Muller (upanishads,” shcwld hie 
preferred to the emendation “Satvan-Matsveshn,” Introd, p. Ixxvii). 

t The Kosola people are hv the Buddhists al.so counted among 
the Prftcvas As the .Sakyas Inrlonged to the Kosalas, Buddha 
himself was considered a Kosala; hnt as to the Bnddhas the rule 
lield good ; puratthitnesu janapadesn buddhft bhagavanto 
tippajjand (“Cnllav.” xii, 2, 3). In the same way it follows that 
Benares belonged to the eastern land, for the Bnddha Kassapa 
was iN>m in Uie kingdom of the king Kiki of B&rfttiasi 
(MahSpadAna Sntta). Moreover the BndcUiist texts make the king 
cf Kosala rule over Benares also (Lnfaiccasntta in the “IMgha 
NikAya" : rAjA Paaenadi Rosalo KAsifctjsalam ajjhAvasati) ; in 
the territory of KAsi Pasenadi fights his battles af^nst AiMasntta 
(Kosala Sawyntta).— Cf. further “MahAvagga," viii, 2. The dis» 
tinctiem of a northern and southern Kosala kingdom (“Bnmonf," 
Intr., p. 23, vqiL i) is not in itccordance with the PAli Pitakas. 
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is Korukshetra and the territoiy of the Mats}ras, the 
PaScdlasaad Cdraseoas (2, 19 ; 7, 193). Thus the land of 
the Biahxnar^is embraces what is set down in the Aitareya 
as madhyami dig and as south ;* but what is regarded in 
the Aitareya as west and east, above all the eastern peoples 
of KItgi, Kosala, Videha, and Magadha, is in Maun exclude 
from the laud of the Brahmarshis. 

Thus we have here a distinction between those stocks^ 
who felt themselves to be the qualified champions of Aryan 
culture, and those who were Aryans, it is true, but were 
not regarded as equally accredited partakers in this culture. 
Momenta of many kinds may have co-operated to bring 
about and enhance this difference. Association with non- 
Aryan elements, to which the stocks that had migrated to 
the greatest distances were e^cially exposed, may have 
been at the same time in play.f But it hardly lay in this 
only, that the Kurus claimed to be something other and 
better than the Magadhas. Rather here api>ears to be the 
place where the ancient lines of distinction become 
apparent, which had come down from an immemorial past, 
drawn between the different leading groups and leading 
types of the Indian Aryan stocks, and the existence of 
which we might be entitled to assume almost with d priori 
certainty. We must, for the testing of thi.s stipposition, 
next submit the Br^hmana texts and finally the Kik-Sauihita 


• Of the peoples of the tnadhyamd cti? the Kurns and PaftcAlaa 
occur atpiin in Menu; that the small stocks of the Vayns and 
Uglnaras are turt expressly named, is no eonsc of astonishment. 
In the south new tribal names have arisen : the Cfirasenas, who 
a» not named at all in the old texts, are now the chief people of 
the south. As to the connection between the Setvats, Bbojas, 
Yldavas, Cdrasenas, see Lassen, “Ind. Alt.,” i, 757; cf. Weber, 
“Ind. St.," i, aij. 

t So it is <rftid in tlie “Bandhayanadhamiaclsira,” i, t 
(according to MSS. Burnell 39 and 40 in the India Office Library) *. 

Avantayo 'nga-Magadbts Snrashfrd- Dahafaindpathah 
Upavrit-Sindbusauvira etc satnktrnsyonali. 

Araftin I^raskaran Pnndran Sanvlrln Vanga-Kalifigan 
pranWnanitf cadagatva (? sic, the last word being corrected to 
codag galva, one MS. ; the <^er reads : pranrinm iti ca gatvA 
pnnastomena yajeta setrapriebtheyi vl. 'tblpy nd^arantt : 

padbhyam sa kimte papatn yah Kaliiigan prapadyate, 
risbayo nishkrftim tasya pribnr vaigvanaram havik. 
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to an esamination as to their bearing on the peoples of 
the different groups indicated by us. 

If, as we hold, in the Br^hmana period the home of 
Brahtnanic civilization has been with the Kuru-Pahc&las 
and the stocks of the west standing in closer union with 
them, wg cannot, nevertheless, and we do not, expect to 
find this disclosed in the exclusive mention of peoples of 
the western groups in the BrShmana texts. But the cases 
of their being mentioned, ^»ecially of the Kurus and 
PaucSlas, and in a second degree of the Bharatas,* surpass 
at once bej’ond all comparison in frequency the mention- 
ing of the eastern peoples, and then the texts frequently 
attribute to the western i>eoples unmistakably the weight 
of an older and higher sacral authority, than to the eastern 
groups, which latter are plaMy named in a hostile or 
contemptuous tone, or at least appear as peoples who 
have received from the west instruction in the spiritual 
knowledge, which has its home there 

A selection of the very amply existing materials bearing 
on this matter will suffice for the illustration of what has 
been said. 

The Kunikshetra is the place of sacrifice of the god» 
(“t’at.” iv, 1, 5, 13 ; xiv, 1, 1, 2). From the Camasa, 
which the gods us^ in the sacrifice, was produced the 
sacred tree Nyagrodha ; the first-bom of the Nyagrodha 
trees grow on the Kunikshetra (“Ait.” 7, 30). In the tale 
of the Purfiravas and Uiwacis the Kunikshetra plays a 
part {" Cat.” xi, 5, i, 4 ; ‘Tnd. Studien,” i, 197). The 
offering® which must lie performed at the Sarasvatt, 
Drishad\'att, and Yamunil, are known (v. "Ca«kh. ^r.” 
13, 29 ; “Katy.” 24, 6 ; “Pancav. Br.” 25, lo seq). In 
the north, among the Kunipaucdlas, is the country, where 
the vac has her iwculiar home ; the Vac, as she there is, 
is tntly (uidAneiia) to be called a Vac ("Cat.” iii, 2, 3» 
i5).t Some prefer the Paficavattam to the Catiiravattam, 
but the Catiiravattam follows the custom of the Kuru- 
TkaficAlas, therefore let it be given the preference ("Cat.” 
b 7> ^ saying of the Kurupaneffias with rVerence 

to the kings of the Kunipancaias, who have performed the 
Rajasflya-sacrifice, v. “Cat.” v, 5, 2, 5. A form of the 


* Concerning these and their relation to the Knms, see far- 
ther <H1. 

t Cf. the Ctiikh. Brihm,, "Ind. Stnd.,*' ii, p. 309. 
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'Vftjapeya-offermg, which bears the txaioe Korn* 
vajapeya, is explained at “Cafikh. qx." xv, 3, 15. 
To a disaster which the Kurus sustained by a shower of 
stemes, reference is made in “Chftnd. Up.** i, 10, 1. An 
old verse, in which it is said, “The mare saves the Kurus,’’ 
is quoted at id. iv. 17, 9. “The Kurus shall be obliged to 
fly from Kurukshetra,*’ a Brahman threatens and his threat 
is fulfilled ; “Ca«kh. cr.’’ xv, rs, 10.’* — Cf. also “Taitt. 
Br.*’ i, 8, 4. I. a- 

The brilliant part is well known, which Janamejaya, 
the king of the Kurus, plays in a series of the Brfthmatia 
texts, as well as that noble ode in praise of his father, the 
Kuru king Parikshit, which we have preser%'cd in “Av.” 
XX. 127, 7 seq. 

As Parikshit and Janamejaya among kings, so i 4 runi 
among those versed in sacrifice stands on a high, perhaps 
on the highest platform.* To Amni is atttribnted the 
formula with which the morning and evening sacrifice 
is celebrated : agnir jyotir agnih svfihft ; sfiryo jyotit 
jyotife sflryaA sv&hH (“Cat.** ii, 3, i, 34), and in others 
dso of the Yajus formulte are found traces of jfruni’s hand 
(“Cat.” iii, 3, 4, iQ, vgl. “Taitt. At.“ i, 12, 4), But 
. 4 ruRi is mentioned as a Kaunipaiicfila brahman ("Cat.** 
xi, 4, 1, 3) : the Mah&bh^rata (i, 682, ed. Calc.) defines 


* When the time shall have come for the inquiries, which will 
have to be made to create mder oat of the chaotic mass of names 
•of teachers and other celebrities of the Brfthmana period, it may 
tmn out that the most important centre for Uie formation and 
diffnsion of the Br^hinana doctrine will have to be looked for in 
drum and in the circles which surrounded him. The most diver- 
gent lines of tradition meet in the person of Uddftlafca dnmi He 
is named as the teacher of Yftjnav^kya ("Cat. Br." xiv, 9, 3, 15; 
9, 4, 33; cf. of the other books of this text V. 5, 5, 14). But also 
in the texts belonging to the Itlgveda he plays a prominent part. 
As the Vamca at the end of the "Cat. Br." makes the teacher, 
who in this text enjoys leading anthori^, namely, Yljna- 
valkra, a pupil of Arvm’B, so the Kanshttaki dranyajea (XV) 
represents Kanshttaki and through him also his pupil Ctekhftyana 
derive his wisdom from dnmi ("GunSkbyAc QiInkliayanM 
asmfthhtr adhttam, Gnnilkhvab CAfikbflyanak Kabolkt Kansht- 
takeh, Kahoiak Kanshttakir TJddftlakId dntfiek," etc.). And also 
the teacher, whose name we find at the head of anther branch 
of Kfgveda achool tradition, Madhnka Paifigya (cf. regarding him 

"Kush. Brihm.” xvi, 9; "Cat. Br." xl, 7, a, 8), is thremgh the 
medium of Yftjnavalkva brought into connection with droni ("Cat. 
Br.” xiv, 9, 3, 16). Cf. also "Chfind. Dp.” iii, p. tjS ed, Boer. 
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him more dosely as a Paflcftlya, with which the fact is in 
keeping, that we find his son Cvetaketu* appear in an 
assembly of the Panc&las (“Cat." jdv, g, i, i ; “Ch 4 nd. 
Up." V, 3, i), and that a man from Kaucamb! is mentioned 
as minim's pupil (“Cat." xii, 2, 2, 13). 

Certain peculiarities of recitation are laid claim to as 
belonging to the Panc&las, others to the Pr^cyas (“Cdnkh. 
cr." xii, 13, 6 : “Rfk-Prfitig. Sfttra" 137 and 186); we shall 
perhaps be {Ksnnitted to conclude, that on the whole the 
method of Vedic recitation has arisen among the Kurus. 

The passages bearing on the Bharatas, .standing to all 
appearance in closest union with the Kurus, will be set 
forth and explained farther on. Here we merely mention 
the saying in “Taitt. Ar.” ii, 20; namo Gangiyamunayor 
madhye ye vasanti . . . namo Gangayamunayor niimi- 
bhyac ca. 

To the evidence here collected t of the prominent 
importance of the Kurupancalas in the Vetlic world — 
evidence, a jiart of w'hich is drawn from the “Catapatha 
lirithmaita" — will be opi»oscd the important part, which 
the people of Vidcha, living far in the cast, and their king 
Janaka play in this very text. The attitude of the “Cata/* 
[latha Brahmana” to the eastern parts of Hindostan is so 
instructive on the matters which now engage onr attention, 
that we shall go into greater detail on tliis point. 

In the last books of the “Catapatha Br&hmana," the 
debates, which are carrietl on between the Brahmans at 
the Court of the Videha king Janaka, bear leading 
prominence. The hero of these contests, and at the same 
time the teacher, who.se authority on spiritual questions is 
regarded a.s decisive,! is Yajnavalkya. Some passages of 
the Br&hmana make it, if not absolutely certain, at any 
rate highly probable, that he belonged by descent, not to 
the Kunipaneflllas but — we mav venture to add ooojec- 


* The same, who in a noteworthy passage of the .ipasiamba 
(i, 3, 5, 6) is cited as an example of thexappearance Cratarahayas 
Still in later ages. 

t Oompatc with these also the very rich collections of Weber, 
"Ind. St.” i, 189 seq. ; the relevant passages ftmn the ‘‘K&fhaka"^ 
are qnoted at iii. 469, 471. 

t For brevity's sake we may here be pennitted to omit notice 
of Books vi>x, xiii, the bearing of which is avowedly pecaliar 
(Weber, "Ind. Stnd.” xiii, 365-369; Delbriick, “Die Altmdische 
4s5)- 
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tnrally— to the Videhas,* * * § Thus we have here a proof, 
from which it is clear that Brahman- Ve^c culture was held 
in honour at a court far east from the land of the Kuru- 
pafic&las, and also that, in all larobability, the most 
re^sected teacher of this court was himself a native of 
that eastern kingdom. 

This fact cannot be thrown into relief by itself alone, 
without setting it in its true light by means of other facts 
drawn from that same fir&hmana. Tlie “Cataiwtha Br." 
shows itself in the clearest way, that Brahmanic culture 
among the Videhas is only an offshoot from the Kuru- 
pafic&las. Ytjnavalkya himself is a pupil of ^runi (note 
P< 39t)), who, as we saw, was a Pancftla. The groups ot 
Brahmans, who flock to Janaka, are — except YSjnavalkya — 
Kurupanclddn&m br&hmandh (xiv, 6, i, i, etc.) ; the king 
of the east, who has a leaning to the culture of the west, 
collects the celebrities of the west at his court — ^much as 
the intellects of Athens gathered at the Court of ilace- 
donian princes. How fully throughout the whole text, 
which actually appears to have been compiled in the east, 
the authority of the west, of the Kurupaucfilas, is felt and 
acknowledge, the passages collected above amply show t 
And most clearly in the well-known narration of the 
“Catapatha Br.” i, 4, i, xo seq.J has the memory been 
preserved, that there was a time, when the .sacrifiaal 
system, as it flourished on the Sarasvati, was still a stranger 
to the land of the Videhasf : Videgha MSthava, the 


• XrV, 6, I, 1-3 and especially 6, 9, to. 

t Holding as we do with Weber that the "Cat. Sr." was 
compiled in the east, it is very readily explained how this text 
not only knows those peoples, kings and teachers, as do the otlur 
texts, bnt in addition also knows YSjnavalkya and Janaka, of 
whom the other texts are almost wholly ignorant (Weber, “Lit 
Gesch."* p. 146, note a). The other texts originated at the very 
centre, the “Cat. Br.” at the periphery of Vedic culture; in the 
provinces people know the great folks of the capital, hut not 
vfre ver$i. 

:Cf, Weber, "Ind. Stud." i, 170 »eq- 

§ What river that Sadfinlrk here, named as a boundary, m, 
cannot, oa far as I see, be determined with certainty. Wchtr 
IJoc. dt, 173, tSi) identifies it with the Gandakt, which in later 
times formed the bomndaty between the territories of Kosala and 
Videha. Against this the fact seems to speak, that the Maba- 
bhftrata on one occasion makes its heroes cross "Gandaktfi ca 
tStSaEsamam Sa^lrfin tatbaiva ca” (li, 794 ed* -V?* 

33a the two rivers stand beside eacb other in a long list) ; this 
passage is, of coom, not decisive, for the knowtedge of the true 
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national hero of the Vidchas, goes eastnrard across the 
Saddnirfi and there establishes the rule of the Videhas. 
But Agnt Vaiyvdnara, who comes from the SarasvaU, does 
not accompany him across ; he cannot bum beyond the 
Saddnlrd. Therefore in earlier ages no Brahmans went 
across the Sad&nlrd to the east, for it was bad land, whene- 
■of Agni Vaifvdnara had not tasted. “Now, however, 
eastward of that dwell many Brahman.s ; . . . now is it 
indeed good land, for now have Brahmans made it 
enjoyable through oflerings.” The difference between 
the ancient Vedic land of culture in the west and the east, 
where there was Arj'an land, but not yet for a long time 
a home of Vaieviinara, can <?carcely be more significantly 
cxpre.«sed. Certainly the limits between the two tracts 
here apiicar to have been already pushed forward a stage 
farther toward the east ; the Kosalas have entered earlier 
than the Videhas into the community of Vedo-Brahmanic 
culture.* 

StiB farther off from the old centres of Vedic culture 
than the races already named stand the Magadhas. In a 
well-known jiassage of the Atharva-Veda (5 22, 14) the 
fever is washed away to the Gandharis+ and Mfijavants, 


Sa<14ntrft, which has been lost to later lexicographers in every 
instance— for the Karatovfl cannot possibly l)e identified with the 
S. — may have been already wanting to the poets who composed 
these pawapes of the Mah.ihhdrata. 

• It is qnite in accordance with this that among the names of 
the stocks not held in full esteem as though being non-Aryan, 
which are at the same time applied as the designations of mixed 
castes, Vaideha occurs as weU as Magadha (Mann x, ii ; cf. 
Gautama iv, 17I, but not Kausalya. We also find the names of 
the Nicchivis fLicchavis) and the Mallas (Manu x, sa), the rulers 
of Knsinftrft and PAvd and the near neighbours of the Sakyas. 
Ptohahlv. then, the latter also belcmged to the stocks little affected 
by Brahnuanic infinences. 

t The Gandhkras in the norOi-west will have to be regarded 
by ns 18 standing outside the pale of Vedic cnlture, in the same 
W’BV as the Magadha people did in the south-east (cf. Roth, "znr 
Literatnr," see 43I. Of course they are known to the Vedic texts. 
But their mention in •'ChAndogva Upan.” vi, n does not implv 
that the ccanpiler of that text was espeeiallv near to the Gandhkias, 
so that we cannot ccmclude with Prof. Max Miiller (p. los of his 
‘Translation) regarding the high antiquity- of the text ‘ or the 
northern origin of its compiler. The passage seems to me rather 
to favour the opposite (cf. also Weber, "Tnd. St.” i, aiq note). 
The matter dealt with is a comparison of a man, who is led 
(4nlya) away by the Gandhftras with closed eyes, and who «ien 
inquiries his way back freon village to village. The passage means 
the more, the farther the Gandh&ras are made to reside from the 
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and to the Ahgas and Magadhas ; and a host ot other 
passages in the Vedic literatnre combine to show that the 
Magadhas were looked upon as sttangers, and were 
regarded by no means with favour.* 

If our inquiry up to this point, which has been based 
essentially on the Br&hmaita Text, has 3 rieided the ino- 
bability, that, for the histwy of the ^read of Vedic cul* 
ture, a sharp distinction must be drawn between Kurus, 
Pafii^las, and the peoples connected with them on the one 
hand, and the Eastern stocks, especially the Videhas and 
Magadhas on the other, now is die time to examine this 
hypothesis by the data u’hich the /?tk-5a»ifaitS supplies. 
We ask : Can we discern among the .stocks, which are 
mentioned in the Eik-Samhitd, a prominence or even at 
exclusive appearance of the circle which groups itself 
round the Knru-Paflcilas ? We believe we shall have to 
answer this question in the affirmative. 


land where this may have been said. With the Buddhists the 
capital of the GandhSras, TakkasilS, figures constantly as the 
place to which anyone travels, when he desires to learn something 
good, c.g. “Tat. Altli." ii, 39 etc. and already in the Vinaya 
Pitaka • “Mah&vagga,'’ viii, i, 5, seq. 

• Vide the quotations in t*rofessor Weber’s “Lit. Ccsch.,” 
second edition, p. 8b, 133 seq. 156. 1 cannot agree with Weber in 
tracing the light esteem of the Brahmans (or quasLBrahmans, for 
they w not apparently pass as pure) of Magadha expressed in 
the passages in point, to the success of Buddhism in that country. 
It the Br^unans of Magadha as such are spoken of in a sneering 
tone, it is, I think, mure natural to think of the lig^t esteem in 
whkdi their fatherland was held, than of a circnntstance — the 
Bnddhist faith— ^hich afiected only single individuals among them, 
but stated, instead, Koeala Brahmans, etc., quite as much. If 
this fahb and not the origin of the Magadha Brahmans were the 
real p<wt, why then was not, for example, the well-known pres- 
cript regarding Vr&tyastoraa based on the faith and not on the 
descent? Data of an> kind whatever, which mi^t stand in any 
connection whatever with Buddhism, I have not been able to dis- 
cover in the whole range of the statements regarding theVrAtyas. 
Hie which the Magadha p^le here play, is amply explained 
by tfae feeling of national antipathy, or of contempt, wbiefa was 
harboured towards them. Prof. Weber seems to me to bit the 
mark, when he, “Lit. G.,"* p. y>^, sormiaes that the land of 
MagaAia was not wholly Brahmanued. Bnt we need not suppose 
that here “the aborigines always preserved a kind oi influence.'’* 
The Arvan immigrants themselves were not wholly Brahtnauiaed, 
i.e., not wholly permeated bv the cnltnre ot the Knrn-Pafic&las. — 
We may here 'a&o refer to “Kansb. At.*’ 7, u : atfaa ha muyB 
(i.c., of the Hrasya MAndnkeya) pntra Uia Madhvana?i FiAtibodn^ 
putro Hi^dhavist. Thna, dmuing in the M a g ad h u territory la 
mentiMicd as sesnething nnntnal. 
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It is admitted that the status of Indian family-stocks, 
as it is given in the jRik-Sawhitft, corresponds at first sight 
only partially with that which is set forth in the Br&hmana, 
A scries of the most important race-names given in the 
i 2 (k-Samhitfi have vanished wholly, or as good as wholly, 
in the Br&hmana: e.g., the ‘Pfinis, Tnrva^as, Yadus, 
Tritsus, and so on. Vice versd, of the names of Kurus 
and Pafic&las, which stands in the front in the Br&hmana, 
not one is named, directly at least, in the Sarwhitil. There 
arose apparently on the one side new names instead of 
the old (note the well-known change of Krivi and Pancaia), 
on the other, in the many migrations and struggles in 
numerous places, the countless small stocks of the older 
days cohered into few greater peoples naturally such 
events might easily necessitate a change in the names. 
Finally the possibility also must not be overlooked, that 
one and another among the stock.-», which had participated 
in the culture of the J?di-Sa»whita, withdrew later from 
the circle, in which the Vedic culture has further developed 
itself, and new stocks entered this circle. 

The investigation will now naturally take this course': 
first those stocks of the Rfle-SamhitS will be enumerated, 
which reappear under the .same names in the Brdhmana, 
Then will be mentioned the unfortnnately only few cases, 
in which the identity of the name is inde^ wanting, 
but where from further considerations of some kind or 
other a connection between the one case and the other 
is rendered probable. 

Of instances of the first kind I may cite the 
following : — 

Kurus, in the JRik-Sa»nhita at least indirectly named, 
Zimmer, “Altind. Lebeu,” p. i.to .seq. ; Tndwig, “Mantra- 
Literatnr,” p. 205. 

Krivis (a=Pancaias), s. Zimmer, p. 102 seq. The 
small importance of the Krivis in ancient times as compared 
with the later great prominence of the Pancdlas suggests 
the supposition, that the change of names is connected 
with further changes, some such as a cohe^on of the 


* Compare the analoeoas ucennenees in ancient Germany, 
where, for example, the Chomavi. Sigomberi, Ampaivarii of ancient 
times oombised to fmm the composite race of the Franks. 

26 
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Jliiim witb other elexaeats to form the Pafiedht stock ; 
tre shall return to this matter later on, p. 404 seq. 

Mat^as, Zimmer, p. 137. The passages quoted frmn 
Jilanu (supra p. 393) and numerous other evidences 
establish their connection with the great western groups 
of peoples. 

tJplnaras, Zimmer, p. 130. Their belonging to the 
group of the Kurus and Pa&cOlas is clear ^m the 
genealogical table of the Aitareya. 

Srtnjayas, Zimmer, p. 132 ; Ludwig, “Mantra Lit.'* 
p. 153 seq. ; Weber, ‘Tnd. Stud.” i, 208 ; iii, 47a. Their 
close connection with the Kurus has been rightly inferred 
by Zimmer from "Cat.” ii, 4, 4, s ; cf. also “Cat.” xii, 
9. 3. I seq. 

Rugamas, Zimmer, p. 129. In the BrOhmana we 
meet with at least one RucamO (“Paiic. Br.” xxv, 13) ; 
this one runs round Kurukshetra for a bet made with 
Indra. 

Cedis, Zimmer, p. 129 I here insert this stock 
although, as far as I know, it does not meet us again in 
the Br&hmana, but only in the great Epic : Pafic&l&c 
Cedi-MatsySc ca CQrasena/i, etc. (iv ii). The Cedis are 
set up as the mode! of upright living (i, 2342 seq.). They 
lie, judging by their later settlements, of all these peoples 
farthest to the south-east, s. Lassen, I*, 688 A. 3 ; 
Cunningham “Archaeol. Survey,” ix, 54 seq. 

Of the Bharatas we shall treat farther on. 

Already this of itself confessedly scanty list of names 
indicates unmistakably that the Rtk-Samhitft has its home 
among those groups of peoples, who are food later on 
gathered round the centre of the Kurupafic&las . The 
instances to the contrary are unimportant. They are the 
following : — 

The Gandhgris, Zimmer, p. 30. Vide supra, p. 399. 

The Ktkatas, Zimmer, p. 31. These, according to 
the lexicographers, would have to be taken as identical 
with the Magadha people. But, on the one hand, 
they are mentioned in a way which appears to 
point to their distance from, rather than to their 
nearness to, the compiler of the poem, and on the other 
it is more than uncertain that they are to be really 
identified with the Magndha stock. Yfiska (Nir. 6, 32) 
waa only able to say of the Klkatas that th^ were don- 
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Aiyans. If he was justified in this, then they were not 
the Magadhas, if these were Aryans. But if Y&ska knew 
nothing really of the Klkaias and drew what he said 
of them only from the passage of the JRigveda, it is then 
difficult to believe that the lexicographers knew more. 

A connection of the Anga Aiunva, who according to 
the Anukramant is represented to be compiler of Rv. lo, 
138, with the people of the Angas, we have no reason 
to suppose. 

IkshvSkus, Zimmer, p. 133, cf. p. 104 note. The 
later ages trace back the royal race of Eastern Hindustan 
to Ikshv&ku ; the race also, to which Buddha belonged, 
regarded itself as a race of Ikshvakuidm. If Ikshviku 
stands outside the circle with which, according to our 
investigation, the J{ik-Samhit 4 otherwise deals, the 
mention of a might5’ prince in this way would of itself 
scarcely be used against us as an instance opposed to our 
result. But the case itself is questionable : the 
“Catapatha Brahmawa’* (xhi, 5, 4, 5) knows Punikutsa 
as an Ikshvakuid but Purukutsa was prince of the 
Pftrus (Zimmer, p. 133), whom no one will seek to identify 
with those eastern peoples (regarding the Pflrus see our 
remarks presently) Are we to suppose that the eastern 
stocks, when they came into closer contact with the Vedic 
culture, have appropriated to their most venerated kingly 
races ancestors of Vcdic nobility, and that for that pur- 
pose the name of Ikshvakuidae, belonging correctly to 
the Pflrus, has been selected? 

We now pass on to consider the cases, in which the 
identity or connection of stocks which we mentioned in 
the Samhit 4 , and such as are mentioned in the Br&hmana, 
is to be rendered probable, not directly by resemblance 
of name but in some other way. 

The Pdrus are, as is known, brought in the genea- 
logical system of the great epic into the closest connec- 
tion with the Kurus. In the BrShmana there are un- 
fortunately wanting evidences, but internal probability 
really speaks for our inferring a connection between the 
people, which stands in the age of the K(k-Samhit& in 


* Probably it serves to coafirm this statement, that according 
to the "PafScav. Br.” xiii, 3, 13 Tryamna was an Aikshvafca; but 
A Tryamna we know from Higv. v. 37 to be a descendant of 
Trasadasyn. 
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the centre of Vedic civiUzatioD, and tha(f which occupies 
the same portion in the case of the Br&hmana.* It also 
deserves to be noted that the Kurupravana, cf. Rv. x, 
33, 4, is denominated Trdsadasyava ; but Trasadasyu was 
*a prince of the Pdrus. 1 bdieve that the PHnis were 
only one among other elements, which combined to form 
tile people of the Kurus ; another I shall attempt to point 
out as we proceed (p. 408 seq.). 

The Turvapas, standing in closest connection with 
the Yadus, belong of course to the stocks most frequently 
mentioned in the i?ik-Samhitd ; they are sometimes 
mentioned in a friendly and sometimes in an unfriendly 
tone. From the Brihmana their name has almost com- 
pletely vanished ;t nevertheless we have one passage 
which gives us a key to the place in which we have to 
search for the ancient Turvapas among the people of the 
later age. In the lists of ^ngs who have offered the 
Apvamedha, we find the Pancila king Cona SdtrSs&ha 
(“Cat." xiii, 5, 4, 16), regarding whose horse-sacrifice a 
G&thfi is quoted ; “WHien SdtrasSha makes the Apvamedha 
offering, the Taurvapas arise, six thousand and six and 
thirty clad in mail (varminUm).” The commentary 
explains: TaurvapSii apvafc ; the construction (cf. alw 
the following Gltha, § 17) clearly shows that the 
Taurvapas are rather the “varmin," i.e., the mail-clad 
escort of noble races, who have to follow the offered 
horse (or the horses offered), so that it be not lost (“Cat." 
xiii, I, 6, 3 : 4, a, 16 ; “K^ty. pr." xx, 2, ii). 

We expressed above our doubt that the Krivis of 
ancient time alone, without admixture of other elements, 
are to be set down as being the .same with the Pafic^a : 
now we have found bands of the Turvapa youth actively 
engaged in the offering of a Paficftla king. Thus the 
conjecture is justified that are to look to find in the 
people of the Paficdlas, of the stock of the JRik Satnbitd, 
the Turvapas also as well as the Krivis. The union of 
the Turvapas, frequently with the Yadus, and occasionally 


•Cf. the remarks of Ludwig, “MantralU.” p, 305. 
t That they ate identical wmi the Vrlctvonts also named in 
the BrShmana, as Zimmer fp. 124) would have them, Rv. vi, 27, 
does not justify ns to asanme. This passage is satisfactorily 
explained idao if the Vricivants a» treated only at coofederates 
of tite Tnmpat (d. Ludwig, “Mantta L.#'* P. i53)> 
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■with the Matsyas {Rv. vii, i8, 6), falls in completely 
with this conjecture. 

In order to define the position which the Tritsus, 
whose brilliant victories are so highly celebrated in the 
Vasisfailu Hymns, occupy among the stocks of the Vedic 
age, we point next to the connection in which they stand 
with the Srinjaya (vide supra, p. 402), a coimection 
which is undoubtedly to be regarded as an alliance. Both 
have the same enemies ; that the Tritsus stand opposed 
to the Turva^as in battle we know from vii, 18, 6 ; 19, 8, 
and so on ; of the Sriujayas we gather the same from vi, 
27, 7. — In the hjmns of the Bharadvaja book (Maud, vi) 
an crjuai friendship for the Srinjayas and the Tritsu 
prince Divod&sa appears ; the praises of the gifts and 
honours which the bard has received from Divodasa, and 
of those which he has received from the Sirfijaya (i.e., 
Daivavftta), are united in the same poem (vi, 47).* Now 
we have already mentioned the union of the Srinjayas 
and Kurus appearing in the Brahmana ; as the bard of 
vi, 47 posed as the I^urohita of the Tritsu and Srifijaya 
princes, so Devabhiiga t'rautarsha (‘‘Cat. Br.” ii, 4, 4, 5) 
united the imrohital dignity of the Kurus and Srinjayas. 
Thus we shall be led by probabilities to allot to the 
Tritsus their place within the circle of stocks, among 
which later on the name of the Kurus played the most 
prominent part. 

Mucii clearer results are obtained if we accept the 
important and acute supposition of Ludwig, t who declares 
the Tritsn,s to be identica'l with the Bharatas. I think that 
there is, in fact, more than one consideration in support 
of this cojijecture. The Tritsus are mentioned under this 
name exclusively in the seventh Maudala ; but it is & priori 
in the highest degree improbable that the race which thus 
plays so brilliant a part should be wholly unknown to 

* Anioug the vouchers for Uie connection of the Tritbus and 
Sriujayas 1 also reckon Kv. vii, 19, 3, although of course the 
weight of this passage is diuiinished by die mention of Trasadasyn 
and the IMinis being made therein at the same tunc. As Vttahavya 
and Sudfts there stand beside each other, it appears to me to be 
dear that Vttahavya is to be uuderstixid as a proper name of the 
l^Sjaya prince, cf. "Ath. V.," v, 19, i ; "Taitt. Samh.'* v, 6, 5, 
3; *‘Panc. l)r." xxv, 16, 3. A Vttoliavya is also lauded m the 
BharadvAja bode, which is, as is well known, friendly to the 
$rfnjayas (Rv. vi, 15, a, 3). Aliter Ztmmer, p. 13a. 

t "Mantraliteratur," p, 175. 
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the remaming parts of the J?(gveda ; there is in them no 
deficiency of passages where mention is made of the Tn'tsa 
king Sudfis and his father, Divod&sa Atithig^'a, the con* 
queror of Cambara. If we are thus authorized to presup* 
pose that the Tritsus are identical with one of the else* 
where-mentioned stocks — and certainly in all probability 
with one of those frequently mentioned — there thus remain, 
in fact, as the Five Peoples arc excluded on account of 
their enmity against the Tritsiis, apparently only the 
Bharatas of whom we can entertain a thought. That tni, 
33, 6, can be used as well to &upjx>rt as to controvert this 
view is evident. Direct support of this identification of the 
Tri/sus with the Bharatas is found’* in the following 
considerations : — 

TWtsus, like Bharatas, are i'nemie.s of the Purus, 
mentioned elsewhere in the Kik-Sawihita as a nile in a 
friendly tone, and certainly the poet belonging to the 
Vasishthidae sides with the Tr/tsus as with Bharatas ; cf. 
vii, S, 4 ; i8, 13, etc. 

The king of the Tritsus is SudSs ; the praise of Sudfis 
and of the Bharatas is found coupled in iii, 53, q. 12. 24. 

In vi, 16, 4. 5, cf. V, 19, the prayer for Oivodslsa and 
for the Bharatas is united in such a fashion that one cun 
scarcely help taking Divodasa for a Uharata. But DivodSsa 
is according to viii, 18, 25, the f-itlier of Sudas, the king of 
the Tritsus. 

The question of the historical position of the Tr/tsus 
thus merges in that of the position of the Bharatas, and to 
this latter question we have now to address ourselves. 

The BrShmana texts tell us of Bharata heroes in a 
distant antiquity as well as of such as must be regarded as 
belonging to a not very remote past. In the list of 
Af^^medba offerers (“Cat." jciii, 5, 4) two Bharata princes 
appear; Bharata himself, the son of Dushyanta, and 
Cattotka SStrfijita ; the accompanying verses on both 
occasions point to the incomparable nobility of the Bharata 
or Bharatas, whose greatness is as far beyond that of other 
mortals as the heavens are above the earth. The family, 
as belonging to which those two princes were regarded by 
the compilers of the BrShmana text, ptxrceeds from the 
person of the fgiests, who are named in connection with 


** To a great extent already cited by Ladwig, p. 175. 
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th^ : Bharata Daushyanti has received the kingly instal- 
lation from Dirghatamas Mtoateya, therefore fr(»n a JSishi 
of the J?ik-Samhiti ("Ait.” viii, 23), Catanika S^tr^jita on 
tlie contrary from Soma^ushman Vijaratnayana ("Ait.” 
viii, 2i), therefore from a man, whom his name already 
stamps as belonging to a later ei)Och. 

That the existence and prominent importance of the 
Bharatas continned down to the age of the compiler of the 
Br'ihmana i.s also evident from a series of other passages,* 
in which reference is made to customs of the Bharatas 
«.snally in such a way that the Bharatas appear in vrhat 
thev say and do as the rule for correct procedure, once 
("Ait.” iii, 18) also in such a manner that the knowledge 
of the Bharata custom is freely designated as something 
which not every one has. 

In the lists of tribes in "Ait Br.” 8, 14, and in Manu 
the Bharatas are wanting ; as little do we meet them in 
the Buddhists’ enumeration of peoples, t or in the nmnerous 
references made by the Buddhist texts to the peoples 
through whose country Buddha wanders or who figure in 
any other place in Buddhist sacred history 1 And anyone 
who goes through the mentionings made of the Bharatas 
in the Brahmawa texts will find that there, in a certain 
way, the course is being prepared already for the vanishing 
of the Bharata nam^- out of the circle of India tribal names 


•“Ait.” ii, s.s; iii, 18 (twice'; “Cat” v, 4, 4, _i. WTioevcr 
considers these passages bj themselves and in comparison with the 
evidence to he c.\plained further on, nill scarcely adhere to tlte 
signification "nwrccnat} stildier” for Itharata {vide Pet. Lex.), 
hut see in it solely the name of the trilie I emend SatvanSm in 
“Ait.” li, 2Si to Satvatfim (according to "Cat.” .xiii, «, i, 21, which 
reading— as opposed to the Lex. — ^is supported by "Ait.” viii, 14), 
and translate : "therefore even now go the Tliiaratas forth for 
plunder against the .Satvats, and their charioteers say : For a 
fourth part,” etc. 

•f One Sntta of the "Afiguttara Nik 9 va" fAfthonipdtal ; solasau- 
natn mahdjauapadflnant . . . seyyath’ idam ; AngSnam Maga- 
dhftnatn Klstuam KosalAnam Vajjtnam MallSnain Cctiytoam 
Vamsftnam fso agreeing two MSS. consulted by me. In the 
Janavasnhhasutta I find K 9 isitcosa 1 e.<itt Vajjiniallesn Cetivamsesu 
Knmpauc&lesu hlacchasfirasenesn). Kurfinam Paneftiftnam Mao 
cb&nam SurasenAnam Assakftoam Avantinam Gandh&r&nam 
Kambojanam. 

t The only mentiim known to me of the Bharatas in the sacred 
Pftti texts occurs in the Govindasntta ("Dtgha-Nihftya”). It is 
there narrated how in old times, after the death of the king 
liisampati (cf. “Dtpav.” 3, 40}, the Brahman Govinds divided the 
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which are want to be maitioned. The Bharatas are 
referred to with great defence, but in quite another tone 
than that adopted with regard to the peoples influencing 
the life of the Kurus, Videhas, etc. ; in the incidental way 
in which, for example, Brahmans of the Kurupaflc&la stock 
are spoken of, or in which it is said that some one wanders 
in the country of the Matsyas or Ucinaras, the Bharatas do 
not appear. The peculiar importance and at the same time 
the isolation of the Bharatas shows itself, perhaps, in the 
most decisive manner when Agni in spoken of as brikhmana 
BhUrata ("Cat. Br.’* i, 4, 2, 2), and is invited to dispose 
of the offering Manushvad Bharatavat {ibid, i, 5, 1, 7). 

We may, perhaps, be allowctl to .surmise that in the 
Bharatas we have to do with a stock which in the time 
of the Brihamana had politically merged in, or was about 
to merge in, one of the great peoples of India in that age, 
but which had attaching to it.« name the splendour of great 
memories and sacral jireccdcnce. If wc a.sk after the 
pecple, which mav have alisorlied the Bharatas, it is most 
natural to seek them in tho.se tracts to which in the 
Brahmana period uspecia'lly the highest sacTal authority 
appertains in the domains of the Kurut>aficaia. It fits in 
with this that, according to "("at. Br.’’ Niti, 5, 4, 11. 21, 
one Bharata king has obtainetl a victory over the K^eis, 
another has made offerings to Ganga and Yamunlt. It 
further tallies with the fact that the formula of the king’s 
proclamation (esha vo, N. N., rajr») for tlie ix.-ople that is 
addressed, the following variants occur : Kuravab, 

Pancaia/t, KumpancaiHh, and BbaratAh {vide Weber, "Ind, 


kingdom lietwcen Kenu, the tioii of the king, aud the '‘ahiiecba 
khattiyg,” It is said of this : — 

“Tatra sndam majjhc Reunssa rafinu janiipadu huti. 
Dantapuram Kalingftnam Assak&nam ca I’otamam 
Mahiyata Avantinatn Sovtrinaii ca Rorukam 
MithiU ca Videhftnam CampSAiigesu m&pitft 
B&r&nsl ca Kdstnam ete Govitidam&pit& ’ti. 

Sattabhfi Brahmadatto ca Vessabhit Bharato saba 
Rena dve ca DhatarattiiA tadAsum satta KhAratA ’ti. 

It is seen hoar here the name of the Bharatas is used in a 
aider sense, embracing the whole of India (cf. BhAratavarsha), or 
at any rate its princes. 
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Lit. G.”* p. 136, note). With this, above all, fits in the 
conception running through the epics. Also those who, 
like us, do not rate highly the confused representations of 
the Mah^bh&rata regarding the stocks of antiquity in 
general, will not be able to avoid giving a certain weight 
to the evidences which the great epic at every step, and, 
indeed, even by its name, furnishes to prove that the royal 
family of the Kurus was a llhiirata family.* 

Our discussions hitherto regarding the BhSratas have 
not as yet dealt with the evidence furnished by the f?tk- 
-Sauihiti. We now in<inirc, how doi-s its testimony stand 
to the view of the Bharatas hitherto, conjecturally evolved. 

In the hymns of the A'ik we meet the Bharatas as one 
slock among many othersi ; the Vipvamitra odes are well 
known in ])raise of the deeds of the Bharatas, the Vasishtfea 
ode referring to their (quondam) defeat. 

.Also we find in the A’ik-Sa«ihita trace of a peculiar 
position occuiiied by the Bharatas, a six-cial connection of 
theirs with impenrtant imiiits of «acred signiticance, which 
are recognized throughout the whole circle of ancient 
Vedic culture. -Agni i.s Bhfkrata, f.c., propitious or belong- 
ing to the Bharata or Bharatas ; among the protecting 
deities, who arc invoked in the Aprt-odes, we find Bharatl, 
the personified divine jirotective power of the Bharatas. 

We fin<l the Sarasvati constiuitlv namwl in connection 
with her ; must not the sacrcKi river Sarasvati be the river 
of the hol.v pcojilc, the Bharatas? In one ode of the 
Maiit/ala, which sjiccially extols the Bharata?. (iii, 2,s), the 
two BhSratas, Devaijravas and Devavilta, are spoken of, 
who have generated Agni by friction : on the DWshadvatf, 


• In this conm'ction wc mav also point to the fact that the 
list of the Acvaniedhayftiinas, "Cat. Br.” xiii, 5, generallv states 
with reference to each king the people over which he ruled (Pnm- 
kntsa is designated as Ai^hvlko r&jft, lilarutta as /jyogavo r&jk, 
Ktaivya as PancDlo rAjft, and so on), hnt in three cases this detail 
is omitted apparently as saperfinons : these cases are those of 
janamejaya and bis brothers, as well as Bharata and Catkntka. 
The first-named was, as is well-known, a Knm prince; the two 
last were Bharata kings 

t See the passages in Grassmann’s l,exicon, and Andwig, 
p. 175, Zimmer p. 127 seq. Cf. also “Taitt. dr.” i, rj, a. 
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ot) the ApayS, on the Sarasvatt may Agui beam. We* 
find thus Bharata princes sacrificing in the land on the 
Dnshadvat! and on the Sarasvatt. Now the land on the 
Drishadvatt and on the Sarasvati is that which is later on 
so highly celebrated as Kurukshetra. Thus the testimonies 
of the Safldiit& and the Briihmana combine to establish the 
close connection of the ideas Bharata, Kiiru, Sarasvati* 

Out of the stniggles in which the migrator^’ period of 
the Vedic stocks was passed, the Bharotas issued, as we 
believe we are entitled to suppose the course of events to 
have been, as the possessors of the regions round the 
Sarasvati and DriBhadvati. The weapons of the Bharata 
princes and the poetical fame of their 7?>shis may have 
co-operated to acqiiire for the cult of the Bharatas the 
character of universally acknowledged rule, and for the 
Bharatas a kind of sacral hegemonj' ; hence Agni as friend 
of the Bharatas, the goddess Bh^rati, the sacr^ness of the- 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati. 

Then came the iieriod, when the countless small stocks, 
of the Sawihita age were fused together to form the greater 
peoples of the Brihmana i)eriod. The Bharatas found their 
place, probably together w-ith their old enemies, the Pftnis, !- 
within the great complex of peoples now in process of 
formation, the Kurus ; their sacred land now became 
Kurukshetra. 

We return from this digresaon bearing on the Bharatas, 
to state the result of our main investigation. 

We found that the literature of the BrSlhmanas points 
to a certain definitefly circumscribed circle of peoples as 
its home, as the home of genuine Brahmanism. We found 
that this circle of peoi»lcs corresi>onds with those whom 
Mann celebrates as upright in life. We found finally, 
that the names of the stocks named in the Kigveda, 


•On the (act, that in the epic 1/4 and Saraevati are named 
among the dhnic ancestors of the Bharatas (*‘M. Bh." i, 3^), 
3779, ttc.) I will lav no stress. Wore worthy of note, conaidering 
the close connection of the Bharatas and Kueikas (Zimmer, p. 128), 
is the fact that a trilmtarv of the Orfshadvati (lears the name 
Kaopikt (“M. Bh.” iii, 60^5).— Regarding the relation of the son 
of Ju, Ferftravas, to Knmkshctra, see “Cat. Br." », 3, 1, 4. 

t Is it to be taken as connected with the vanishing of this 
enmity, that already in the Rfk-Sambitft on some occaskwa Sudfta, 
or DivodAsa on the one side and Pumkatsa, or Tmadasyn on the 
other, ore named together in a friendly tone? i, iia, 14: vii, jg, 3. 
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especially the most prominent of them, the Pfkrus, 
Turvayas, Bharata-Trttsus, go back to the same cicle of 
peoples. 

In this way we shall be permitted to consider 
established the statement premised to this inquiry, that 
tliis circle of stocks has formed from of old a community 
in itself closely inter-connected, separated from the 
Videhas, Magadhas, and adso piobably, though less clearly, 
from the Ko.salas. Iiiastnticb as at the time when those 
stocks were pressing forward through the Panj&b towards 
their laltr habitations, we find this association and that 
separation already existing, we are entitle to assume that 
the Kosalas, the Magadhas, the Videhas had at that time 
already pressed forward farther to the east, down the 
Ganges. Vedic culture has not had its home, originally 
at least, among these stocks of the east, but among the 
peoples of the western group. 

It will be an interesting task to follow out the dis- 
tinction hero indicated also on the lines of the dialects 
but the time for its performance will not have come until 
Indian epigraphy has been based on wider and surer 
foundations than the first volume of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum presents. 


SECOND EXCLTRSUS. 

Annot.vtions ^nd Avthoritiks for the History of 
Budi)h\’s Youth. 

The several points noted in the account given in the 
text of the family from which Buddha sprang, are derived 
fiom “Cullavagga,” vii, i seq. (cf. “Dhp. Atth.” p. 351), 
as well as the following pas.sagcs : Sonadandasutta 
(“Digha : saniawo khalu bho Gotamo pahfitam 


* Also the little which we can gather from Baddhiat sonrees- 
regarding the mythology of eastern lands and their religions tenni- 
noios^, so far as this i's not OTergnnra by the Veda, eoincidea by 
no means with what the western literatare yields. 
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IdrsfinafM suvannam ohdya pabbajito bhOmigatam ca 
vehSsattfcam ca — , samano khalu bho Ck>tamo addbakulll 
pabbajito mahaddhanft mah&bboga. — ^'Apad&sa/* fol. 
kh&k : addbe kule mah&bhoge nibbattissatti t&vade. 
“^nd&na,” fol. ko’ : 

apatimeyye ito kappe Ukk&kakulasambhavo (sic) 
Gotamo nSmagottena satthS lokc bhavissati. 

Idem. fol. gam' seq. : 

aparimeyye ito kappe bhdmipMo mahiddhiko 
Okk^ko n^ma nftmena r&ja ratt/ic bhavissati. 
aolasittliisahass4nam sahbSsatn pavarH ca yi 
abhijata khaltiyini nava pntte janissati. 
na\’a putte janitvdiia khattiyini niarissati, 
tanmav^ (sic) piyS kanflS mahesittaw* kari.ssati. 
Okkdham tosayitvliiia varant kanfiA lahhissati, 
varatn laddliA ca sA kaniiA putte pabbAjayiasati. 
pabbAjitA ca te sabbe gamissanti iiaguttamam 
jAtibhedabhayA sabbe bhaginibi sjunvasissare. 
eka 'va kannA byadbilii bhavi.ssati purakkhatA, 
mA no jAti pabbijja (sic) ti nikhaniyanti kbattiyA. 
khatti 3 ’o nibaritvAna tAya saddhini vasissati : 
bhavissati tadA bhedo Okkakakulasambhavo. 
tesam pajA hbavis-santi KoliyA nama jAliyA, 
tattha mAnusaka^n bhogam aiiubbossanti nappakam. 

Here we must also cumjiare the data given in the 
Ambattliasutta ('*Digha NikAya”) for the descent of 
Buddha from OkkAka, as well as Sutta NipAta, "PirAy. 
Vatthug.” V, i6 (“Fausboll,” p. i86). The Robin! as a 
boundary stream between the Sakj-as and the KoUyas; 
I)assantu tam SAkiyA KoliyA ca pacchAmukham Rohiniyam 
taiantam (“TberagAtbA,” fol. khd’). 

Ambattliasutta ("Digba N.*’) : The young Brahman 
Ambattka says to Buddha : ekam idAliam bho Gotama 
samayam Acariyassa brAhmanassa PokkharasAtissa kenadd 
eva kanawtycna Kapilavatthum agamAsim yena SakyAnam 
sauthAgAram ter’ upasamkamitn. tena kho pana aamayena 
sambahulA SakyA e’eva SakyakumArA ca santhAgAre uccesu 
Asanesu nisinnA honti afidamanfiam aSgulipatodakcna 
samjagghantA samkllantA annadatthu mauneva 
fieva anojagghantA na nam kod Asanena pi nimanted. 
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tayidam bho Gotama na cchanaw tayidam na ppatirdpatn 
yad ime SakyS ibbhft samdn^ na br&hmane sakkaronti, etc. 
In the “Ang, Nik.” (vol. i, fol. kau) Bhaddiya Kifi- 
godhdya putta is mentioned as ucc^kulikftnam agga among 
the Bhikkhus, apparently the same of whom “Cull.” vii, 
I speaks. Dhammacetiyasuttanta (“Majjh. N. King 
Pasenadi is speaking) : bhagavft pi Kosalako aham pi 
Kosalako. The supremacy of Pasenadi over the Sakyas 
appears from the following passage : Sak}’! kho pana 
VSse/ifea raiuio Pasenadikosalassa anantara anuyuttS 
bhavanti ; karonti kho Vase/t/m SakyS ranfie Pasenadimhi 
Kosalc nipaccakarawi abhivadanani paccu<//ianam anjali- 
knmmam ^micikainma»ii (Aggahiiasutta, “Digha N.”j. 

Buddha’s claim t(f the “gotta” of Gotama I cannot 
satisfactorily explain. The question must here be put in 
general term.s • how is the appearance of a gotta-name 
among members of the Khattiva ca.ste to l)e explained 

I give first of all essential facts bearing on this iwint, 
so far as they arc known to me. 

Kach of tho.se oft-nientioned noble families, in whose 
hands lies the government of separate towns and their 
adjacc'tit territort'. seems to have liornc a gotta-name. 
Thus the Mallas of Kusinfira are denoted a*; V 5 seri/ias 
(“Mahaparinibb. Sutta,” p. 55, etc.), the Mallas of Pava 
bear the same gotta (Sawgitiiiariyayasutta in the "Digha- 
NikSya”), the Koliyas are stylwl Byagghapajja (often in 
the “Aiiguttara NikSya”). Is the name of their town 
Vyaghrapura connected herewith? (Sp. Hardy, “Manual,” 
p. 130.) In the Mahdpadhanasuttta is explained the 
descent, gotta and so on, of the six Buddhas, who have 
preceded the Buddhas t>f the present age in the holy 
dignity. Three of these .six Buddhas are Khattij-as, but 
of these, as well as of the other three, who are Brabmanas, 
the gotta is mentioned as something existing as a matter 
of course ; the three Khattiyas are Kondannas, the three 
Br&hmaHas are Kassapas. The last Buddha himself is a 
Gotama, apparwitly because his whole family are (•». 
Bumouf, “Introd.” p. 155) ; at least his father is addressed 
as Gotama (“Mahavagga” i. 54, 4) ; likewise his cousin 
Ananda (“Vaagtsathera Sawyutta,” fol. c&, of the Phayre 
MS-) > MabApajapati, who at the same time belongs to the 
Sal^ race (“I41I. Vist.” p. 28 ed. Calc.; "MahAvamsa,** 
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p. 9), beats the name Gotamt ; so also her sister Mfijrd 
(“TheragSthft/’ fol. khh’) ; finally we have in "J&t Atth.'* 
i, 60 and elsewhere Kisft Gotamt, who is to be regarded 
apparently as a young Sakya woman. — ^Numerous other 
instances of the application of a gotta-de«gnation to 
I>erscHis of the Khattiya class are to be found in the Jina- 
caritra of the Jainas and in in.scnptions (it is enough to 
refer at present to Cunningham, the “Stftpa of Bharhut,” 
p. 138 seq., and Biihlcr’s notice therewith given). 

From these data it appears to me to follow with great 
probability, that according to that view of custom which 
is disclosed by the Buddhist and Jainist texts, every 
family of the Khattiya as well as of the Braiimana caste 
bears the gentile name of one of the Vedic Brahman- 
gottas. If in the case of kings like Bimhisdra or Pasenadi 
such a gotta cannot be pointed to. the reason of this seems 
not to be that they had no gotta name, but rather that the 
appellation maharaja or deva was looked on as more 
respectful and ccmsequcntly more correct than Vaseltlia 
or Gotama. 

That in the appropriation of these Brahmanical names 
we have to do with a universal usage, not with a special 
right of individual families, deiieiident for instance on 
relationships of affinity, i.s also rendered probable by the 
verse often quoted in Buddhist suttas: 

khattiyo setlho jane tasmim yo gottapafisdrino. 

An extension of the mode of distinction here referred 
to, to persons of the third class, does not appear to have 
taken place ; otherwise traces of it could scarerfy have 
been omitted in the numberless cases, where they must 
have been expected to occur in our texts. 

The designation of Buddha as Gotamides is usually 
traced to this, that the dignity of purohita may have lain 
in the case of the Sakyas in the hands of the Gautama* 
race.* As is well knonn, according to the Brahmanical 
custom of offering at the l^vara ceremony, instead of the 


* An express statement that this was the case, of conne is sot 
found in onr translation. 
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namlnir of the ancestors of the person makinR the offerinR-, 
in case the latter is not a Brahman, the naming of the 
ancestors of his purohita must or can take place (Weber, 
“Indische Studien,” x, 73, 7P ; Hillebrandt, “Das Altin- 
dtsche Neu- und Vollmonds(H>fer,’’ S. 81, A. i). But from 
the usage of calling ujwn the Agni as the Agni who has 
served the Gotama, in the case of the offering of a man 
who has a Gautama as purohit, to the designation of the 
man himself and his whole house as “descendants of the 
Gotama,” seems to me far too m'de a step for us to be 
able to accept that mode of explanation without hesitation. 
Here there may be fictions and expressions of caste-rivalry 
at play, which to lay bare even by conjecture the materials 
at present at our disposal dt* not suffice. 

To the question of the position of the Sakya kingdom 
and of the town of Kapilavatthu we need not return in 
detail after what has been said above, p. 92, 25 seq. 

That Kapilavatthu itself lay immediately on or in the 
Himalaya cannot be admitted in face the silence which 
Fa Hian and llioucn Thsaug observed as to the mountain 
in their descriptions of the town. True, it is said in the 
Pabliajjdsutta regarding the Sakyas (“Sutta Kipata,” cf. 
Fau.sl) 611 's Trans , p 68) ■ ujuw janapado . . . Hima- 
vantassa pas.salo ; but this warrants a conclusion as to 
the situation at the Himalaya of the territory only of the 
Sakyas, not of their capital. That Kapilavatthu, if it did 
not lie in the mountain, may not even have lain in the 
girdle of damp hollows (the so-called Tarai) which sur- 
rounds the southern margin of the mountain, that it must 
tluis have lain south of the Tarai, cannot be alleged with 
ccrlaintv. The condition of the 'land and air has not bem 
here at all times the same ; in tracts of the Nepalese tarai, 
where now malaria prevails and only tiger and wild boar 
live, are to be found the splendid ruins of great ancient 
cities (Hodgson in the Joiuu. As. Soc.,” Bengal, 1835, 
p. 121 seq.). 

The death of M(ly& is often narrated in the texts of 
the Sutta Pifaka. 

To the circle of testimony collected on this point, the 
following passages also belong : “Satnyutta Nikiya,” vol. 
iii, foi. h& : idam bbante Kapilavatthu iddhafi c*eva phltaff 
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ca bfthujaaiiam akinigama oussant sambftdhab}r(LhafA, ae khv 
fibam . . . sdyaRhasema3«f» Kapikvatthum pavisaato 
bbante na pi hatthin& samli^cch&mi bhante na pi aaaaoa 
. . . rathena . . . sakatena . . 4 tia pi puri> 
sena samSgacchlmi. — Mah&saccakasutta C'Majjh. N/*) : 
abbijSnSipi kbo pan&ham pitu Sakkassa kanunante 4 tt&ya 
jambucchily&ya ni^no ' vivicc’ e[va k&me]bi vivicca 
aktisalebi dhanuuchi . . paifcamajjh^atn upasam-* 
pajja viharatti (sic). To tbis later on was added the 
known legend of the Vappaniaugala, Aith.” i, 

p. 57 seq. 

The following leads me to deny the antiquity of the 
tradition, which makes Buddha’s lather a king. When 
(as in the Sunadandasutta of the “Digha N.”) the external 
daims of Buddha to respectful cousideratioa are discus&ed, 
it is always admitted merely that he has come of an 
“uccakula, khattiyakula, aduiiakula; ” it is emphasized 
that he, when he entered on a spiritual career, forsook 
relatives and friends, gold and silver ; the kingly dignity 
of the family is not alluded to. If anywhere, it is with 
reference to a circumstance of this kind, which assuredly 
could not have been suppressed, that the afgvm^nlum ex 
silentio is applicable. To this another consideration must 
be added. Anj'one who knows the uniform care with 
whidi the titular}' appellation of peiaons apj/caniig in the 
Filakas is observed, will also find this diflcrcnce decisive, 
that Buddha’s father is there named .merely Suddhodhana 
Sakka (“Mahavagga,” i, 5}, and cf. the passage cited 
above irom the “M 3 hasiccaka«iitta”), just as mention is 
made of Anuniddha Sakka, Upananda Sakyaputta, &c., 
while Bhaddiya, who was really king of the Sakyas — if wf 
may call this petty ttjS a king — is regularly introduced as 
Bhaddiya Sakvaraji ("Cullav.” vii, i, 3 seq.). Mqrwvlff, 
Suddhodana is addressed “Gotama” ("Mahav," 1 . c.), as 
''the idallas are called Vftseffbfi. the Koliyas Byagghapajjft, 
but no caic says to him “Mahfirfija” as to Bimbisfira at 
Fasenadi,— The oldest evidence which attributes to 
Suddhodana the kingly dignity, as far as I know the only 
passage of the kind in the Tipitaka, occurs in the Mahl* 
pedbdnasutta ("Dlgha N.*’), where a series ol nodees of 
the lives of the last seven Buddhas is thrown together. In 
a Bgastematic manner, exactly as in the passage appawatitr 
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iiaoddlled on tiiis Sutta, “Dtp." xvii, 3 seq., there^ is 
reocNTded the length of life, the parentage, home, tree' of 
knowledge, Savakayuga, &c., oi these Buddhas, ihie three 
first were kings* amis, the fc^owing three Brahmans' sons, 
the last is again a kn^s son, the son of Suddhodhana 
ifijfi. Possibly sunillar is the statement also in the con- 
cluding portion of the Buddhavamsa — ^it would be quite 
in keeping with the character of this text ; I regret not to 
be able to make any statement on this part of the said texts 
as it is not accessible to me at present. There b no need 
of enlarging to show that in any case evidence of this 
description must retire before the momenta previously 
brons^t to bear on this question. From the Buddhavamsa 
(Phayre MS., fol. ju’) I have noted the verse : — 

mayham janettiki mfiti Mfiy&devtti vuccati. 

€f. Sfihnlamfttft devl, '*Mah&vagga,” i, 54. 

As the birthpbce of the Bodhisatta later tradition 
names the I,umbini grove: from the Tipitaka itsdf the 
only passage bearing on this question known to me, is the 
following from the N&lakasutta of the Sutta Nfpftta : — 

— ifito 

Sakyftnam gdme janapade Lampuneyye.* 

The wonders connected with the conception and birth 
of the Bodhisatta are detailed in the Acchariyabahutasutta 
of the *'Majjh. Nik&ya’* (cf. "Mahfipannibbftna Sutta,** 
p. 37); there the law is laid down as universally valid, that 
Ae mother dies seven days after the birth of the child, 
and is born again in the heaven of the Tusita deities ; also 
the scKsUed Sihan&da (**aggo *ham asmi lokassa,” &c., 
cf- "Jftt. Aflh." i, p, 53) is there mentioned. The 
presentation^crf the child to the fSishi Asita (or as he b 
named in the "Jflt. Attk/’ i, p. 54, Kftiadevala) is narrated 
in the just-mentioned N&lakasutts of the Sutta Nipfitat 
(y. Pan^U's translation). 


* $0 fita Sliayte MS. ; cf. FaasbSU'a tnnslatkm, p. 135. The 
^ passage seeaw to have been hanpaiM by natricat 
Utiwed andrabtedly to aay : Sahyftnam janapade 

1 this Swtta bakcqn to the tota, in addch wa eauld not 

» 
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Toucbins the youth of the Bodbisetta the moat 
important passage is found in the “AhguttaiB Niklsna" 
(I give it exactly according to the MS., vol, i, fd. fiu') : 
sul^umaflo aham bhikkhave paramasukhumiUo accanta* 
sukhum&lo. mama sukham bhikkhave pitu nivesane 
pokkharaniyo hfiriy&kft honti, ekattha sukham bhikkhave 
uppalam veppati ekattha padumam ekattha punnarikam 
ydvad evam atthlya. na kho pans es’ &bam bhikkhave 
kftsikam candanam dh&remi, kftsikam bhikkhave su me tam 
vetfcanam boti kilsikB kaficukB k&sikam nivftsanam kisiko 
uttar&sango. rattidivam kho pana me su tarn bhikkhave 
aetachattam dhhreyya mfi nam phussi sltam vd unham 
v& tinam vh rajo vft ussSvo v& *ti. tassa mayham bhikkhave 
tayo phsftdh ahesum (this is shown to be a universal custom 
Iby comparing “Mahavagga,” i, 7, i ; "Cullavagga,” vii, 
1, 1) eko hemantiko eko gimhantiko eko vassiko ’ti. so 
kho aham bhikkhave vassikapdsade vassike cattiro mdse 
mippurisehi turij'ehi parichiiyamRno na hetthh pfts&dh 
orohdmi. yathh kho pana bhikkhave ahnesam nivesane 
td&sakammakar&porisessa kanfijakam bhojanam diyyati 
bilangadutiyam evam eva su me bhikkhave pitu nivesane 
^Ihsakammakarapcxisassa s&limamsodano diyyati. Now 
follows the narrative translated at p. 102 seq., how the 
thought of old age, disease, and death is awakened in him ; 
therewith ends the part of that text bearing on this matter 
Let it be observed that the origin of these thoughts is not 
here attributed to an external occurrence like the well- 
known four excursions. The history of these excursions 
has been transferred to the later legends, as is almost 
•expressly stated in the ‘‘J 2 t. A.Uh.” i, p. 59, from the 
M^dpedhSnasutta (“Dtgha Nikhya”), where it is intro- 
duced as referring to the Buddha Vipasu** (there and in 
tthe Mah&purisalal^haTiasutta of the "Dlgha N.,” the 32 

bat assntedly expect a reference to the birth ci the Bodblaatta 
in a royal house, unless this feature first belonged to the later 
tradition. In Professor Fansbdtl’s translation of this Sntta Snddho- 
dana’s house is designated a “palace," and tl>e child frequently 
a “prince;" the P&li text has bhavana and Immira respectively. 

*Whefl the compiler of this commentary them saya fv 
brevitv’s sake, that the dialogue hetu'cen the Bodbisatta and the 
charioteer may be supplied after that Sntta, it foUows apparently 
•that a Sntta which narrated the cotreapemding occnrence regarding 
'Gotama, was quite os unknown to the ccxntnentotor aa it ia 
to me. Also, me appeal made in i, S 9 > Ihre 39, to the 

oommentaty-tradition shows that mere was no text to which an 
nppeal could have been made. 
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L ak kh agas of the Mahdpurisa are also discussed). Of 
Cotama Buddha the excuraioas are, as far as I knoWi never 
narrated in the Tipitaka.* 

Regarding the wife and child of Buddha the chief 
passage is “Mahivagga,” i, 54 ;t Rihula is frequently 
mentioned in the Sutta texts as Buddha’s son, without 
any prominent rSle being ascribed to him among the circles 
of disciples by the ancient tradition. 

Touching the PabbajjS, first of all we must quote the 
Pabbajjisutta in the “Jfit. Ktth., i, p. 66, which stands in 
the Sutta Nipita (Pausboll’s translation, p. 67, seq.). It 
begins : 

Pabbajjam kittayissimi yathi pabbaji cakkhum^ 
yath& vimamsamtoo so pabbajjam samarocayi. 
samb&dh’ ^yam ghar^vSso raja^yatanam iti 
abbhok^so ca pabbajj^ iti disv&na pabbaji. 
pabbajitv&na kiycna p^pakammam vivajjasri, 
Vaddiiccaritam hitvi 4 jivam parisodha3n. 
agamfl RSjagaham buddho, and so on. 

Then foHow.s a narrative of the meeting of the coming 
Buddha and king Bimbisira, presented in the "J^t. AUh/‘ 
i, p. 66. After this Sutta there cmnes next the following 


• Here also the verses of the Mftnava Thera (“Therag." fol. ka) 
may be inserted ; 

jinnam ca disv& dnkbitan ca byftdhitam 
matafi ca disv& gatam ftynsamkhayam 
tato aham nikkhaniitamha p^bajim 
pahftya kftmAni manoramftnlti. 

(To all appearance we here have the Form nikkhamit&oa, after 
which what has l>een said by me in Knhn’s "Zeitschr. N. F.’* v, 
3*3 seq., is to be supplied.) 

So of the Bnddha Dtpamkara (“Bnddbavamsa," fol. cai of the 

Phayre MS.) : 

nimitte catnro disvk batthiyinena nikkhami. 

Similarly of the Buddha Kondanna (ibid. fol. co.) : 
nimitte catnto disvft ratbayftnena nikkhami. 

Similarly of the following Buddhas. Whether at the cloae 
the Bnd^avamsa the same is directly said of Gotama Buddha, 
1 cannot state at this moment. Improbable it is not ; here, as also 
elsewhere, the traces of later legend-building may already be dis- 
cernible in the most recent parts of the Pitakas themselves ; a fact 
which naturally would not be able to shake the elsewhere acquired 
iflierence regarding the earlier and later form of rcpresentatioins of 
Buddha’s life. 

t Cf. Pr. Dayids's and my note to our translation of ttiia 

passage. 
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fragment of the Sonadandasntta (“Digha N.*’} recurring 
at many other places, translated at p. 105 : samano khalu 
bho Gotamo daharo samdno susuk&bke sobhadrena 
yobbanena samann&gato pathamena vayasft ag0rasin& 
anagftriyam pabbajito ; samano khalu bho Gotamo 
akdmak&nam mfitfipitunnam assumukhftnam rudantftnam 
kesamassum oh&retvft k&^yftni vatthfini acch&detvft 
agftrasmft anagfiriyam pabbajito. Cf. also the passages 
quoted later <m (p. 421). The narrative given in later 
legoids {e.g. "Jftt. Atth.'* i, p. 61) of the night scene in 
Buddha’s bedroom, which precedes his flight, is to be 
found, if nothing ^ve escaped me, in the Tipitaka, told 
not of Buddha himself, but of one of bis earliest converts, 
Yasa (“Mabfivagga,” i, 7, i, a) and seems to have been 
thence transferred at a later time to the legends of Buddha. 
The age of the Bodhisatta at the time of his Pabbajjd is 
stated in the ’’MahSparinibb&nasutta,” p. 59, to have been 
twenty-nine years. 

Regarding the time from the Pabbajj& to the Sambodbi 
the traditioo of the Tipiiaka is to be found in the following 
passages. 

The duration of this period is frequently set down at 
seven years, i.e., it is said that pursued the Bodhi- 
satta for seven years up to the last vain attack he made 
on him ; Padhdnasutta of the Sutta-Nip&ta ; 

satta vass^i bhagavantam anubandhim pad&padam 

otfiram nddhigacchissam sambuddhassa satimato. 

Similarly in the Marasarnyutta of the “Sawy. Nikiya” 
(vol. i, fol. ght) : tena kho pana samayena (namely, when 
Buddha shortly after attaining deliverance sat under the 
tree) Mftro pdpimSl satta vassini bhagavantam anubaddho 
hoti ot&rSpdrho ot&ram alabham&no. 

The consecutive narrations touching this period repre- 
sent the Bodhisatta after his Pabbajj^ confiding himself to 
the guidance of A lira Kdl&ma,* and Uddaka Rftmaputta 


* We find two venions side by side in the sacred PIU-Kanon; 
on die one nde it is related that Bnddha left his home and wmt 
to Kfijagaba, where the meeting with BimbiaSra took: place ; on the 
oilier it is said fibat he left his home and went to AUra KiUma. 
Jbe later tents natuaUy arrange die dideient occnnences in one 
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(the place where these persons lived is not given) ; then 
he goes on to Uruvell ; then fellow the three comparisons 
(cf, “Iral. Vist." p. 309), his labours to obtain the goal by 
penances, at last the attainment of the Buddhahood and 
the first incidents thereon following. 

This recital is to be found in different passages of the 
“Majjhitna Nik&ya," namely, in the Ariyapariyosdnasutta 
(here are omitted the three comparisons and the Dukkara- 
klhikl) ; in the Mahflsaccakasutta, the Bodhir&jakumfha- 
suttanta, and the Sangaravasuttanta. 

I furnish from the sources indicated a selection of what 
appears to me most essential. 

From the Mahdsaccakasutta * 

Idha me Aggivessana pnbbeva sambodhd anabhisam- 
buddhassa bodhisattass’ eva sato etad aboa : sambldho 
gharftv&so rajapatho abbbok^ pabbajjh. na yidam 

sukaram . . (cf. “Mahavagga,” v, 13, 1) . . . 

pabbajeyyan ti. so kho aham Aggivessana aparena 

samayena daharo ’va samino susuk^lake sobhadrena yobba* 
nena samanndgato pathamena vayasd akSmakSnam mltS- 
pitunnam assumukhilnam rudant^atn kesamassum 
ohfiretva kasaySni vatthSni acchadetva agarasma 
anagariyam pabbajito samano ktmkusalagavesl anuttaratn 
santivarapadam pariyesamano yena AlS^o Kdldmo ten’ 
upasatnkamim, etc. 

From the Ariyapariyosanasutta (cf “Lai. Vist.” 
P 395. seq.) • 

Atha khvaham bhikkhave yena .liaro Kaidmo ten’ 
upasamkamim upasamkamitva Al&ram Kaiamam etad 
avocam : kittivata no avuso Kliama dhammam sayam 
abhinSaya sacchikatva upasampajja viharamiti pavedesiti. 
evam vutte bhikkhave AlAro K. akincanuayatanam pave- 
desi. tassa mayham bhikkhave etad ahosi ; na kho 

iliarass* eva Kaiamassa atthi saddha mayham p’ atthi 
saddha. na kho Aiarass’ eva Eiaiamassa atthi viriyam 
. . . salt . . samddhi . . paSfia mayham 


series. It is worthy of remark that the sonthem tradition and the 
northern have done so in difierent ways. The fonner represent 
Bnddha as first going to RAjagaha and then to AUtz ("JAt.,” i. 66], 
the latter has the opposite course Vist.,” p. 3 ^ seg.) ; it ia 

•een algnificantty bow here the two branches of later tradition 
have, independently of each other, gone on bnilding for tiiemselvea 
«B a cotnmoD bssia, which is to ns r ep re s ented by the PtltPitslaui. 
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pi atthi pafina. yan nAnfihatM yam dhammam A16ro K. 
sajram abhinfi&ya sacchikatvfi upasampajja vibartaihi 
pavediti tassa dhammaasa sacchikiriydya padah^ryan ti. 
so kho abam bhikkhave na ciiass’ eva khippam eva tarn 
dhammam sayata abhiSlift sacchikatvft upasampajja 
vihdsim. atha khv dharn bhikkhave yena Alftro K. ten^ 
upasBffikamim, upasamkamitvft AlSixam K. etad avocam; 
ettdvatS no dvnso Kdlfima imam dhammam sayam abhififift 
sacdukatvft upasampajja pavedestti. cttSlvatft kho ftvuao 
imam dhammam sayam abhtnnft sacchikatvd upasampajja 
pavadesiti (pavedemtti?). aham pi kho &vuso ett&vatfi 
imam dhammam sayam abhiflnd sacchikatvS upasampajja 
viharftmfti. l&bhft no ^vuso suladdham no Svuso ye 
mayam iyasmantam t’Idiaam sabrahmacirim pass^a, iti 
yfl^m dhammam sayam abh. s. upasampajja pavcdemi 
tarn tvam dhammam sayam abh. s. upasampajja vihatasi, 
yam tvam dhammam sayam abh. s. upasampajja viharasi 
tam aham dhammam sayam abh. s. upas, pavedemi, iti 
ydham dhammam jSnSmi tam tvam dhammam jdn£Lsi, yam 
tvam dhammam jinlLsi tam aham dhammam jftn^i, iti 
yftdiso abam t&diso tvam, ySdiso tvam tfidiso aham. ehi 
dflni avuso ubho ’va santS imam ganam pariharamft 'ti. 
iti kho bhikkhave .-fflSro RSlUmo ticariyo me samSno 
antev&sim sam^am attano samasamam tfcapesi ulftr&ya ca 
mam pdjdya pOjesi. tassa mayham bhikkhave etad ahosi : 
n&yam dhammo nibbid^ya na vir^g^ya na nirodh&ya na 
upasam&ya na abhihhSya na sambmlhAya na nibbln&ya 
samvattati ySvad eva ^hcahudyatandpapattiyS 'ti. so 
kho aham bhikkhave tam dhammam anal8mkaritv& tasm& 
dhammS nibbijja pakkamim. so kho aham bhikkhave 
kimkusalagave^ anuttaram santivarapadam pariycsam&na 
yena Uddako Rfimaputto ten’ upasamkamim, upasam- 
kamitv^ Uddakam Rdmaputtam etad avocam : icch&m 
aham ivuao imasmim dhammavinaye brahmacariyam 
caritun ti. evam vutte bhikkhave Uddako Rftmaputto 
mant etad avoca : vihattyasma, t&diso ayam dhammo 
yattha vinSh puriso na cirass* eva sakam ficariyakam sayam 
ebhiiifi& sacchikatvfi upasampajja vibareyyft *ti. so kho 
aham bhikkhave na drass’ eva khippam eva tam dhammam 
pariyftpunim. so kho aham bhikkhave t&vataken’ eva 
otttepahatamattena lapital&panamattena (sic) vad&mi 
themvddafi ca jindmi pasatoitti patijSnfimi abaft e’eva 
afifieaam ca (dc). tassa mayham bhikkhave etad ahosi: 
ua khe RSmo imam dhammam kevalam aabbdmaatdcena 
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(sic) sayatb abhisaft sacchikatva upasampajja viharlmtti 
pavedesi, addhft Ramo imam dbamtnam janam passam 
vibftstti. atha kfav aham bbikkbave yena Uddako Rama- 
putto ten* upasamkamim, upasatakamitva Uddakam 
Ramaputtam etad avocam : kittivata no avtiso Rimo (sic) 
imam dbammam sayam abbinsa sacchikatva upasampajja 
pavedestti. evam vutte bbikkbave Uddako Ramapotto 
nevasafinanasaubayatanam pavedesi. tassa maybam bbik- 
khave etad abosi : na kbo Ramass’ eva abosi saddba 
maybam p’atthi saddba (etc., tbe following, as above, is 
the story of /f lara Kaiain. Rlmapirtta finally says) : ehi dani 
avuso tvam imam ganam parihara ’ti. iti kbo bbikkbave 
Uddako Ramaputto sabrahtnacari samano acariyatthane 
mamam tkapcsi uiaraya ca mam pfijaya pfijcsi. tassa 
maybam bbikkbave etad abosi : nkyam dhammo nibbidbya 
. . . samvattati yavad eva nevasannanasanfiayatanfi- 
papattiya *ti so kbo aham bbikkbave tam dbammam 
analamkaritva tasmb dbamma nibbijja pakkamim. so 
kbo abam bbikkbave kimkusalagaves! anuttaram sand- 
varapadam pariyesamano Magadbesu anupubbena carikam 
caramano yena UruvelS senAniganio tad avasarim. tatth’ 
addasam rainanlyam bbfimibbSgam pSsddikam ca vana- 
sandam nadim ca sandantim setakam supatittham rama- 
ntyam samanti ca gocaragdmam. tassa maybam bbik- 
khave etad abosi ; ramaniyo vata bbo bbQmibfa&go p3s&diko 
ca vauasando nadi ca sandati setakS supatittbS ramanlyi 
samantS gocaragSmo alam ca ddam (sic) kulaputtassa 
padhdnatthikassa padbftn^yS ’ti. so kbo abam bbikkbave 
attanS jdtidhammo (. . . jar&dbammo, vySdbidbammo, 
maranadhammo, sokadbammo, samkilesadhammo . . .) 
sam&no jdtidbamme (. . . jarSdbamme, etc.) ftdinavam 
viditvS ajfitam (. . ajaram etc.) yogakkhemam 
nibb&nam panyesamdno ajStam anuttaram yogakkbemam 
ajjbagamam . . . asamkiliitham anuttaram yogak- 
kbemam nibb§nam ajjbagamam ; fiinafi ca pana me 
dassanam udapadi ; akuppa me cetovimutti, ayam antima 
jati, n’ atthi dani punabbbavo ’ti. tassa maybam 
bbikkbave etad abosi : adhigato kbo me, etc. (vide 
“Mahavagga,” i, s, 2 ). 

As a rule we find between tbe period of instruction 
by Aiara and Uddaka and the attainment of Sambodbi, 
a description of tbe Ihikkarakarika inserted, wbicfa cm tbe 
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whole corresponds to what is narrated in “Lai. Vist.,“ 
p. 314 seq. (excepting naturally the episode referring to 
deiid). Also the three Upamfis of “Lai. Vist.,** 

р. 309 seq., are found already in the P&li-Tipitaka (in 
the Mah&saccakasutta). 

I quote from the last named Sutta the close of this 
section which ends in the narration of the Sambodhi : — 

So kho aham Aggivessana ol^rikam fthdresim cdana* 
kummSsam. tena kho pana mam Aggivessana samayena 
pahea bhikkhd paccupattkitft honti* yan no samano 
Gotamo dhammam adhigamissati tarn no dcariss&ma ’ti. 
yato kho aham Aggivessana o/flrikam Shdram dhdresim 
odanakumm^am atha kho te panes bhikkhh nibbijja 
pakkamimsu bihuliko samano Gotamo padh&navibbhanto 
fivatto bihullSyd ’ti. so kho aham Aggivessana oZ&rikhani 
fih&ram Sharito (sic) balam gahetv'S vivicc’ eva kdmehi 
. . . (then follows the well known description of the 

attainment of the four Jhflnas, then the attainment of the 
three Vijjfls — pubbenivisanSnarn. dibbam cakkhu, die 
ariyasacca — in the three YSmas tif the night ; next : ) 
tassa me evam jAnato evam passato kftmilsav&pi cittam 
vimuccittha, bhavSsavSpi cittam vimuccittba, dittAdsavdpi 

с. V., avijjasavSpi c. v., vimuttasmim virautt’ amhlti 
nSnam ahosi, khlni me jdti, vusitam bramacariyam, katam 
karanlyam, nSparam itthatt&y^ ’ti abbhanu^im. 

This is the usual description of the Sambodhi, as it 
is found also, c.g., in the introduction to the Vibhanga 
(“Vinaya Pitaka,” iii, p. 4 seq.), in the Bhayabheravasutta 
(“Majjh. Nikaya”), and in the Dvedhavitakkasutta (ibid). 
To the ancient Order the kernel and the sole essential to 
the event of Sambodhi (i.e., the attainment of Buddha- 
hood) appeared to be the springing forth of such and 
such a knowledge, and of such and such qualities in the 
mind of the Buddha, and nothing else. 

This shou% itself also in the s>omewhat abbreviated 
narratives of a similar kind, in which the attainment of 


* Cf also “MahAvagga,” 1, 6, 5, and specialh v,tih reference to 
Koadanna Apadana, fol. kbe’ : — 

nikkbanten8napah)>an> (aid, padliAnam snkatam mayh, 
kilese ibkpanatth&ya pabbajjim (sic) aoaglnyam. 
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delivering knowledge by certain disciples, male and female, 
is described. Thus in the history of the Pupphachaddaka 
(see above, p. 159, n. i, “Theragdtha," fol. kho — ^kho') : 

so ’ham eko araiihasmim viharanto atandito 
ak&si[m] satthu vacanam yathi mam ovadi jino. 
rattiyi patfcamam y&mam pubbaj^tim anus5ari[m], 
rattiyd majjhimam yamam dihbacakkhum visodhayim, 
rattiyd pacchime yime tamokhandham pad&layim. 
tato ratyd vivasftne* suriyuggamanam pati 
Indo Brahmi ca dgantvi mam namassimsu afijali : 
namo te purisftjaaha, namo te purisuttama, 
yassa te isavg khini, dakkhine}^* asi marisa. 

Similarly in the verses of the VijayS, “Therlgatha,” fol. 

gham ; 

bhikkunii' upasamkamma sakkaccam paripucch’ aham, 
sfi me dhammam adesesi dhatuftyatanSni ca. 
catt^ri ariyasacc^ni indriylhii bal^ni ca 
bojjhangB(tiia»gikam maggam uttamatthassa pattiyft. 
tassdham vacanam siitvS karonti anusdsanim 
rattiyd purime yime pubbaj^tim anussarim, 
rattiyS majjhime ydme dihbacakkhum visodhayim, 
rattiyfi pacchime y^me tamokkhandham paddlayim, 
pttisukhena ca kdyam pharitv^ viharim tadft ; 
sattamiySi pide pas^emi, tamokkhandham pad&layi [m]. 

Compare also the narrative of the ijrainas couched 
throughout in similar style, of how MahSvlra obtained 
the delivering knowledge, "Jinacaritra," p. 64, ed. Jacobi. 

I here insert the prophecy of the Buddha Dlpamkara 
regarding Gotama’s Buddhahood, contained in the Buddha- 
vamsa (fol. cl’ of the Pbayre MS.) : 

padhdnem padahitvSna katv& dukkarakdrikam 
Ajapdlamkkhamfilasmim nistditvft tathSgato 


* So the MS. , . inalU it iiie> have been vivasAno. 
t Lege : bfaikkhy H 
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tattha paySsaw* pag^yhs (comp. “Jat.,” i, p. 69^ 
NeraSjaram upehiti. 

Nerafijarfiya ttramhi pfiyasam adaso jiao 
pa^iyattavaramaggena bodhimiilam upehiti, 
tato padakkhiwam katvd bodhimandam anuttaro 
assattharukkhamaiamhi bujjhissati mahayaso. 

The narratives of Mira’s attacks do not stand in the 
sacred texts in immediate connection with the history of 
the attainment of Sambodhi. Before the Sambodhi is 
placed that conversation recited in the Padhinasutta 
("Sutta Nipata,” p. 69 of Fausboll’s translation), of which 
a northern Buddhist version, pretty closely corresponding 
with the Pali text, occurs in the metrical portion of the 
“Lalita Vistara,” pp. .^27-329. After the Sambodhi, 
within the period which Buddha passed under the tree 
Ajapaia, falls the similar narrative of the Mara Samyutta 
("Sarny. Nikaya," vol. i, fol. ghi-ghfi ; here after the 
temptation by Mira comes that by his daughters). 

As regards the historical trustworthiness of the tradi- 
tions, which relate to the period intervening between 
Buddha’s flight from his home and the commencement of 
his public career, I am inclined to recognize in the lead- 
ing points therein mentioned real facts. The names of 
A lira KIMma and I’ddaka R^maputta are as trustworthy 
as possible ; if there had here been an intention to invent, 
more famous names would have been preferably furnished, 
names of teachers, who have adopted later on a pro- 
nounced attitude, whether friendly or hostile, to Buddha’s 
own public operations. Al&ra, as far as I know, besides 
being named in this connection, is elsewhere mentioned 
only in the "Mahaparinibb. Sutta,’’ p. 44 ; of Uddaka 
also we hear but little.”' 


• "Sawy. Nik.,” vol. ii. fol. ph!’ : Uddako sndam hikkhave 
Rlnu}>ntto evam vficam bhAsati : idam jAtu vedagd idatn j&ta 
sabbaji idam jAtu apalikhitam gandanifllam palikhatilti.— 
"PAsAdikaantta” ("Dtgba-N.”) ; Uddako audam Cnnda RAmaputto 
evam vAcam bhAsati ; passam oa paaaatiti. kim ca pasaam na 
paaaatlti? khnrassa sAdbnnissitassa talam assa paasati dhAraS ca 
khv assa na passati, idam vnccati Cnnda passam na passatfti.— 
The relations of tbe rAjA Eleyya to the satnawa RAmapntta are 
mentioned at “Aflg. Nik,,” vol. i, fol. ti. 
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THIRD EXCURSUS. 

Appendices and AtrTHORiTiBs touching some matters 
OF THE Buddhist Dogmatic. 

I. The Nirvana. 

In order to clearly set forth the dogmatic terminology 
of the NirvSna doctrine, we must first of all go into the 
categories of the Anupfidisesanibbana and of the Saupa- 
disesanibbana (Nirvana respectively without and with a 
residuum of “Upadi”). Childers has, as is known 
("Diet.,” pp. 267, 526), propounded the theory that by 
Saupadisesanibbana is meant the condition of the perfect 
saint, in whom the five Khandas are still to the fore, 
but the desire which chains to being is extinct ; Anupa- 
disesanibbana, on the other hand, is said to designate the 
cessation of all being, the condition or non-condition 
ensuing on the death of the saint. 

To the criticism, adverse to this view, which I pro- 
pose to advance, I premise a collection cf relevant passages 
from the texts. 

In connection with the notion of Nirvana the follow- 
ing outwardly similarly sounding expressions occur : — 
Upadhi ; upldlna connected with upada, upadiya, and 
anupadana con. with anupada, anupadaya ; lastly 
upadisesa, saupidisesa and anupadisesa. I give a few of 
the most important passages for each of these termini in 
order. 

First for Upadhi. 

Sunakkhattasuttanta (in the "Majjh. N.”) : — 

So vata Sunakkhatta bhikkhu chasu phassayatanesu 
samvutakari upadhi dukkhassa mfilan ti iti viditva 
nirupadhi upadhisawkhaye vimutto upadhismim va kayam 
upasamharissati cittam va anuppadassanti (mel. °dassati) : 
n* etam tfcanam vijjati. 

"Samyuttaka Nikaya,” vol. i, fol. fiau’ of the Phayre 
MS. 

yam kho idam anckavidham ndnappakarakam dukkham 
loke uppajjati jaramaranam idam kho dukkham upadhi- 
nidanam upadhisamudayam upadhijatikam upadhi- 
pabhavam ; upadhismim sati jaramaranam hoti ; . . . 
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upadhi paodyam kimnidfinft etc. ? upadhi tanhftnidfino 
tatilidsamudayo etc. 

“Itivuttaka,” fd. k&h of the Pha3rre MS. : — 

tisso imd. bhikkbave dh&tuyo. katamS tisso? rflpa* 
'dhdtu arupadhStu nirodhadh&tu. ime (lege: imi) kho 
bhikkbave tisso dbfttuyo 'ti. 

rfipadh&tuparinb&ya ariipesu asantMt& 

nirodhe ye vimuficanti (°ccanti ?) te janft paccuhfiyino 
'ti (maccubHyino ?) 

kdyena amatam dhfttum phusayitvft niri^padhi 
upadhipatinissaggam sacchikatvilna an&savo 
desesi samm&sambaddho asokam virajam padan ti. 
"Samyuttaka N.," vol. i, fol. ki (=Suttanipdta, 
Dhaniyasutta. 

The first distich is put in the mouth of M&ra) : — 

nandati puttehi puttimfi gomd gobhi tath’ cva nandati ; 
upadhthi narassa nandanfi na hi so nandati yo nir> 
fipadhtti. 

socati puttehi puttima goma gohi tath' eva socati ; 
upadhthi narassa socana na hi so socati yo nirfipadhtti. 

Samyuttaka N.," vol. i, fol. gha' : — 
yo dukkham addakkhi yatoniddnam kamesu so jantu 
katham nameyya ? 

upadhim viditvi samgo 'ti loke tass' eva jantu 
vinayaya sikkhe 'ti. 

Ibid. fol. ghu' (Buddha is speaking to Hard) ' 

amaccudh^^am pucchanti ye jana paragamino 
tes' aham putt/to akkhami yam taccham tarn nir- 
fipadhin ti. 

Ibid. fol. ghu' (Mara's daughters approach, tempting 
the Buddha) : 

atha kho hhagava na manas' akdsi yatha tam anuttare 
upadhisatnkhaye vimutto. 

"Mahaniddesa," Phayre MS., fol. ko: — 
katamo upadhiviveko ? upadht vuccanti kilesd ca 
khaedha ca abbisamkhari ca. npadbiviv^o vuccati 
amatam nibbanam. 

'Cf. also "Mahavagga," i, 5, a I aa, 4. 5 ; 34. ,1 V. I3. 
10 ; "Cullavagga," vi, 4, 4 ; “Dhammap. Afihak.," 
p. 370 ; Buhnoof, "Intiod.," p. -sgr seq.; M. MSUer on 
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the “Dhammapada,’* 418 ; Davids’s and my note to the 
translation of the "MahUvagga,” i, 5, 2. 

For Up&ddna and the termini connected therewith the 
following passage will suffice: — 

“Majjhima NiMya,” fol. khai’ (Tumour’s MS.) : — 
cattdr* im&ni bbikkhave upSddndni. katamdni cattflri. 
kamupldlnam ditihnp&Ahn&m silabbatup^dlnam attav&- 
dup&d&nam. — Cf. “Mah&nidSna Sutta," p. 248, ed. 
Grimblot. 

Samyuttaka Nikftya,” vol. ii, fol. to seq. : — It is 
related that ’‘sambahuldnam anfiatitthiyasamanabrihmana- 
paribb&jak&nam kutdhalas^linam sannisinn^am” the con- 
versation turned on this, that each of the six other 
teachers (Pdrana Kassapa, etc.) “sdvakam abbhatitam 
kftlamkatam upapattlsu byflkaroti asu amutra upapanno 
asu amutra upapanno ’ti, yo pi ’ssa s&vako uttamapuriso 
paramapuriso paramapattipatto tam pi sivakam abbhatitam 
k&lamkatam upapattfsu by^karoti asu amutra upapanno 
asu amutra upapanno ’ti.” Buddha, on the contrary, 
does the same only with regard to the other Sdvakas, "yo 
ca khv assa sfivako uttamapuriso— p? — asu amutra upa- 
panno ’ti (sic !) api ca kho nam evam byikaroti acchejji 
tanham vivattayi sannojanam samm^&ndbhisamayS (sic) 
antam ak&si dukkhassi ’ti.” The ParibbSjaka Vaccha- 
gotta addresses to Buddha a request for the clearing up 
of this point. Buddha answers : “alan hi Vaccha 
kankhitum alam vicikicchitum. kankhanlye ca pana te 
tkdne vicikicchd uppanni saupflddnassa khv dham 
Vaccha upaputtim paShdpemi no anupdddnassa. sejo^athdpi 
Vaccha aggi saupdddno jalati no anupdddno evam eva khv 
dham Vaccha saupdddnassa upapattim panndpemi no 
anupdddnassd ’ti. yasmim bho Gotama samaye acchi 
vdtena khittd ddram pi gacchati imissd pana bhavam 
Gotamo kim updddnasmim pahndpettti. yasmim kho 
Vaccha samaye acchi vdtena khittd ddram pi gacchati tam 
aham vdtupdddnam panndpemi, vdto hi ’ssd Vaccha tassim 
samaye updddnam hottti. yasmim bho Gotama samaye 
imafi ca kdyam nikkhipati satto ca anfiataram kdyam 
anupapanno hoti, imassa pana bhavam Gotamo tdm 
updddnasmim pahSdpetlti. yasmim kho Vaccha samaye 
imassa (sic) kdyam nikkhipati satto ca afifiataram kdyam 
anupapanno hoti, tam aham tanhupdddnam vaddmi, tanbft 
hi ’ssa Vaccha tasmim samaye apdddnam hottti.” 
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"Mah&punnam&ya Suttanta” (“Majjhima NikAya”) : — 

ime paaa bhante pafictipftcUnakkhandha kiinin{lilak& 
’ti. ime kho bbikkhu pascupftdanakkhandbft chanda* 
mfilak& *ti. tam yeva nu kbo bbante updd&nam te pancu* 
pftdkaakkbandb^ ud^bu afinatra paficupiddnakkbandhebi 
upldinam ti. na kho bbikkhu tam yeva up&d&nam 
pancupSd&nam pancup&danakkhandhassa* na pi anflatra 
pancup&dftnakkhandbei [up&dfinam]. updd&nam kho 
bbikkhu pancupidinakkhandhesu chandarftgo, tamtattha 
up&dtoan ti. 

We may mention in this connection also the place 
which the category of Updddna occupies in the causality 
formula : tanh^paccay^ upaddnam. 

“Samy. N.” vol. ii, fol. ghe: samyojaniye ca 
bhikkhave dhamme dcsisstoi sam}'ojana5 ca, tam sutiStha. 
katame ca bhikkhave .samyojaniyd dhammft katamaii ca 
samyojanam. cakkhum bhikkhave samyojaniyo dhammo ; 
yo tattha chandardgo tam tattha samyojanam. — So on the 
other organs of .sense to the mano. Then the Text 
goes on : upaddniye ca bhikkhave dhamme desissAmi upA- 
dinan ca, tam sunitha. There follows exactly the same 
detail, t 

“Samy, N.” vol, ii, fol. na. It is related that Sakka 
Dev&naminda puts the question : ko nu kho khante hetu 
ko paccayo yenam idh’ ekacce sattA dittkeva dhamme no 
parinibbAyanti, ko pana bhante hetu ko paccayo yenam 
idh’ ekacce sattA dittkeva dhamme perinibbAyanttti. — ^The 
answer runs; santi kho DevAnaminda cakkhuvihSeyyA 
rApA ittkA kantA manApA piyarApA kAmopasamhitA rajaniyA. 
tan ce bhikkhu abhi^ndati abhivadati ajjhosAya tiftkati 


*So the Tnmonr MS. 

t Coaseqnently the two words UpAdina and Sawiyoiatia are 
aynonymons. With tiiis it is consisteot, when on the one hand 
beings whirled along in the cycle of existence arc designated as 
tattbasamyoiana, on the other hand tanbt is termed an UpAdAna 
(in the qnoted dtalogne with Vaccha). Also the fonr UpAdAnas, 

so named Kar’ (kAma, ditihi, sllabbata, attavAda), tecur 

with tolerable exactness in the series of the t«n Samyojana, where 
we mMt the ideas, kAmarIga, avijjA, sUabbatapisrAinAsa, and sak* 
kAyadifthi. 'fhe last is considered to be identical with attavAda 
(Childers s. v. sakkAya) and as a fact virtnally comes to the same 
thing. 
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tassa tarn abhinandato abhivadato ajjbosftya titiliato 
tamnissitam vidfldnam hoti tadupftdftnam : saupidSno 
Devtoaminda bbikkhu no parinibb&yati — la — santi kbo 
Devfinaniinda jivhavinfieyya rasS (etc., down to 
ntanovinncyy^ dhammi). ayam kbo Devinaminda 
betu ayam paccayo yenam idh* ckacce sattd dittheva 
<ibaninie no parinibbiyanti. santi kbo Dev^naminda 
cakkbuvifineyyi rQp4 etc. ; tab ce bbikkhu ntbhinandati 
nSbhivadati no ajjhosdya titthati tassa tarn anabhinandato 
anabhivadato no ajjhos&ya Hltkato na tamnissitam 
vinn&nam hoti na tadupUdSnam ; anup&dftno Devinaminda 
bbikkhu iiarinibbSyati. 

“./iBanjasappaya Siittanta” (“ Majjh. Nikaya") ; 

. . . evam vutte dyasma ^nando bhajTavantam etad 
avoca ; idha bhante bhikkhn evam patipanno faoti : no c* 
assa no ca me siyo na bhavissati na me bhavissati yad attbi, 
yam bhutam tam pajahamiti upekham patiabhati. 
parinibbayi)* nu kho so bhante bbikkhu ’ti? app fittb* 
c-kacco y^nanda bbikkhu parinibbdiyeyya app etth’ ekacco 
bhtkkhtt na parinibbSyeyya ’ti. ko nu kho khante hetu ko 
paccayo vena app etth’ ekacco bhikkhu parinibMyeyya 
app etth' ekaeoo bhikkhu na parinibbftyeyya ’ti. 
idhSnanda bhikkhu evam padpanno hoti : no c* assa 
. . , tam pajahftmlti upekham patilabhati. so tam 
ut)ekham abhinandati abhivadati ajjhoslya titthati, tassa 
tam upekham abhinandato . . .f) na parinibb^yattti. 

kaham pana so bhante bhikkhu up^diyatiti. nevasahnS* 
n&sanhftj'atanam /Inand^ ’ti. up&d^uasettham kira so 
bhante bhikkhu upSidiyamfhio upid&naseftham so y4nanda 
bhikkhu upfidiyam^no upSdiyati ; upSdinasettkam h’etam 
.y4nand& yad idam iievasahhdnlsaRn&yatanam.l 

“Pancattaya Suttanta” (“Majjh. N.’’). Of a “ekacco 
samano brahmano vil” it is said : “santo 'ham asmi 
nibbnto ’ham asmi anupdd.^o ’ham asmiti samanupassati.” 
Of this the Tath^gata says ; addhi ayam dyasm^ nibbdnam 
sappdyafi heva patipadam abhivadati, atha ca panhyam 
bhavam samano vd brdhmano vd pubbantdnuditthim v& 


* Prot>al)ly the Adj. parinibb&yl should be placed here, which 
we ha\e in antardparinibbSyl, etc. 
t As above, p. 430, 

t Now follows tn exactly corresponding fashion the opposite 
case, whue a Bhikkhn “tam upekham nftbhinandati annpadkno 
. 4 nanda bhikkhu pahnibbiyati. 
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upddiyam^o up&diyati aperantSjiudi^^/tim v& up. 
up. kdmasannojanam* v& up. up. pavivekam v& pitim up. 
up. nirSmisam vS sukham up. up. adukkhaxnasukham vS 
vedanam up. up.; yafi ca kho ayam Hyasmd santo ’bam 
asmi uibbSno (sic) 'ham asmi anupadino ’ham asmiti 
samanupassati tad ap* imassa bboto samanabr&hmanassa 
upid&nam akkh^yati. 

Prom the “Rathaviulta Sutta’ (‘‘Majjh. Nik.’’) : 
kimatthan carah’ Slvuso bhagavati brahmacariyam vussattti. 
anupad&parinibb&nattham I±o bhagavati brahmacariyam 
vussattti. kim nu kho Svuso stlavisuddbi anup&d&pari> 
oibbSnau ti. no b’ idam ftvuso. kim panftvuso cittavi- 
suddhi — dirikivisuddbi — kankhSvitaranavisuddhi-^maggft* 
magganlnadassanavisuddhi — patipadifidnadassanavisud^L 
anup&dSparinibblnan ti. no h' idam &vuso. kin nu kho 
ftvuso nSnadassanavisuddhi anupid&parinibb&nan ti. no h’ 
idam Svuso. kim pandvuso abnatra imehi dhammehi 
anuptidSpannibbAnan ti. no h’ idam Avuso. . . . 

yathAkatbam panAvuso imassa bhisitassa attho daiii»abbo 
’ti. ^lavisuddhim cc Avuso bliagavA anupAdAparinibbdnam 
panbApessa saupAdAnam yeva samAnam anupAdAparinib- 
bAnam panbapessa. diliitivisuddhim . . . bAnadassa* 
navisuddhim ce Avuso bhagavA anupAdAparinibbAnam 
pannApessa saupAdAnam yeva samAnam anupAdAparinib- 
bAnam pannApessa. abnatran ca*^ Avuso imehi dhammehi 
anupAdAparinibbAnam abbavissa, putbujjano parinib* 
bAyeyya, puthujjano Avuso annatra imehi dhammehi. — 
Then follows the comparison of the journey of the king 
Pasenadi from SAvattW to SAketa ; he has relays (ratha- 
vintta) lying between the two towns and arrives "sattamena 
rathavinitena” at this palace in SAketa. Evam eva kho 
Avuso stlavisuddbi yAvad eva dttavisuddbattham . . . 
nAnadassanavisuddhi yAvad eva anupAdAparinibbAnattbam. 
anupAdAparinibbAnattham kho Avuso bhagavati brahnui- 
cariyam vussattti. 

Buddhavamsa ; nibbAyi anupAdAno yatb’ agg’ upAdA- 
nasamkhayA. 

Cf. also “Dhammap.” v. 89 ; "MahAvagga,” v, i, 24 
seq. Bumouf, “Intr,” p. 495 seq., and so on. 


* KAmasafiAojanAnam the Tumour MS., which 1 follow in 
quoting this ptwsage. 
t §0 the Tnniour MS. 
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Before we proceed to give evidences bearing on 
expressions Sanpftdisesa and Anup&discsa, we shall attempt 
to briefly point out the dogmatic signification of UpfidSna 
and Upadhi. These ideas are almost synonymous. The 
attainment or non-attainment of Nirv&na, victory or 
defeat in the struggle against suffering is made dependent 
upon the presence or non-presence of Up&d^a and quite 
as much so of Upadhi. In one of the above cited passages 
of the Samyuttaka NikSya there is given a series of mem- 
bers which are joined together by causal nexus; From 
Tanhfk comes Upadhi, from Upadhi comes old age, death, 
suffering. In exactly the same way the well-known 
formula of the twelve Nidinas makes Up^d^na come from 
TanhS, and from UpSdana (through a few middle links) 
old age, death, suffering. The difference between Upadhi 
and UpddSna is further diminished, when we remember 
that b^de the Upadhi of the Buddhist texts there occurs 
in the philosophic Sanscrit texts an Upadhi (“Colebroke 
Misc. E.SS.” I*, 308 etc.) and also the participle Upahita.* 
Upa-dha signifies "to lay one thing on another, to give 
it a support," thus, of anything which would so to speak 
float in the air or fly abwt, to chain it to reality by a 
substratum, which is given to it to localize it. This 
substratum is exactly Upadhi. Upa-da or UpS-dS (middle), 
on the other hand, is "to la5' hold of anything, to cling 
to anything," as the flame catches the fuel ; this fuel, 
or that laid hold of by a being, to w'hich it clings, as well 
as the act of this catching, is Updd^a. It is cScar, that 
in this way Upadhi and UpSdana, although the ideas 
«nderl3ring them differ, must still acquire significations for 
Buddhist terminology, which cover each other or at least 
very nearly touch. 

We shall now treat of the third of these closely con- 
nected ideas, that of Up^di, which is known only in the 
compounds Sop&disesa and Anupidisesa. 

"Itivuttaka,” fol. kau of the Phayre MS. : vuttam h* 
etam bhagavatH vuttam arahatfi ’ti me sutam. dve *m& 
bhikkbave nibbfinadhdtuyo. katamft dve. saupddisesft ca 
nibb&nadh&tu anupfidisesd ca nibbfinadhatu. katamfi 


* It is cbaracterittic in this connection, that in Sanscrit npadhi 
and n^dhi are exactly eqnivalent in the sense of "deceit.*' 
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ca Miikkhave saup&disesft aibbftnadhfita ? idha bhikkhave 
Uiikkhu araham hoti khln&savo vuatavft katakarantyo 
ohitabhfiro anupattasadttho* * * § parikkhtnabhavasamyojano 
sanunadafin^lvimutto. tassa titthant’ eza pafic* indriyfini 
7esam avighfitatt^ man&pam paccanubhoti sukhadukl^am 
patisamvediyati. tassa kho rdgakkhayo dosakkhayo 

tnohakkhayo. ayam vuccati bhikkhave saup&dises& 

nibbSnadhfitu. katamd ca bhikkhave anupddises& 

nibbfinadhdtu ? idha bhikkhave bhikkhu araham hoti 

.... sanunadanfidvimutto. tassa idh’ eva bhikkhave 
veda3dtdnit anabhinanditini ^tibhavissanti. ayam vuccati 
bhikkhave anupddisesd nibbftnadh&tu. imft kho bhikkhave 
dve nibbanadhUtuyo ’ti. etam attham bhagav& avoca. 
tatth’ etam itivuccati : — 

dve imd cakkhumatS pakisitft nibb&nddh&tut 
anissitena t^din^ : 

eki hi dhStu idha diititadhammik-^ sanpddisesfl 
bhavanettisamkhay^, 

anup^disesa pana sampar^yika j-amhi uirujjhanti 
bhavdni sabbaso. i 

ye ctad afinaya param§ asamkhatam vimutticittSlI 
bha vanettisa mkhay 3 

te dhatomil saradhikammakkharef yathi pahamsu te 
sabbabhav^itSdino 'ti. I 
ayam pi attho vutto bhagavatS iti me sutan ti. 

It is clear, that the chapter of the Itivuttaka here 
given supports throughout the already referred to theory 
of Childers. He who attains holiness, attains the 
Kirv&na ; this is, as long as his earthly 'life still continues, 
saupddisesa ; the body, the sense-perceptions, and so on, 
are still present When these also vanish, in the death 
of the saint, that is, his being thereby enters on the 
anupddises& nibbinadhStu.** 


* annppattapadatto the MS. 

t devavitftni the MS. 

XSo the MS. 

§ saram the MS. 

$ Perhaps vimnttacittft as an emendation 
VI cannot venture an emendation without further MS. 
materials. Apparently, considering the interchange of r and y so 
frequent in Burmese MSS., we should read kammakkhaye. 

** So also the commentary on the “Dbonunapada,** p. 278 
(cf. p. 196). 
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It must be in the higfhei^ degree astonishing that the 
limit between saupidisesa and anup^disesa is here removed 
to a wholly different place from the limit between 
saupdd&iia and anup^dtna, or between the state of the 
nintpadhi and the burdened with npadhi. In the two last 
named cases we had to do with the ethical opposition of 
the internally bound and the internally free ; in the case 
now before us, on the other hand, we could only have, 
according to the view of Childers and the passage quoted 
from the Itivuttaka, to do with the physical opposition of 
the internally free, whose external life still continues, and 
the internally free, whose external life has ceased. It is 
really very liard to believe that, of the three pairs of ideas 
which all belong to the NirvSna doctrine, and which at 
first sight firesent an appearance of so close a parallelism, 
the third should actually have in view a point so thoroughly 
different from the first two, that the “anup&dises^ nibbSna* 
dhfitu” should imply something wholly different from 
‘‘anupSdilya cittam vimucci’ or “anupadhisamkhaye 
vimutto.’* 

Notwith-standing, I should not venture to build only 
on considerations of this kind the supposition, that the 
meaning clearly and expressly given in ♦•he Itivuttaka to 
sa* and annpiidisesa does not express the true or the 
original doctrine of Buddhism ; yet the canonical texts 
themselves give us further points, which strengthen the 
scniples we entertain against the testimony of the 
Itivuttaka. 

In the “Satipaffhanasutta” (“Majjh. N.”) we read : 
VO hi koci bhikkhavc hhikkhu ime cattSro satipatfhSne 
evam bh^veyva satta vassSni* tassa dvinnam phallnam 
aSffataram ptialam pdtikankhft : diffheva dhanune anfiSl 
sati vS upildiscse andgSmitS. 

As is known, he who is bom again as AnftgSm!, has 
still a small residue of .sinful nature in him, from which 
to purify himself in the celestial existence, upon which he 
enters, is allotted to him. In the passage we have quoted, 
then, the Saup^disesa is not, as in the Itivuttaka, he who 
is pure from sins, who remains still in the earthly state, 
but he who is burdened with a residutun of sin, who is 
rc-bom into a deified state. And the fully pure, stiS 
lingering on earth “diffheva dhamme” is in one passage 


It is afterwards stated that a stilt shorter time saffices. 
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exactly the person in whom an Up&disesa is no longer pre- 
sent. Thus UpSdisesa here has not the physical meaning 
of a residuum of earthly existence, but the ethical mean- 
ing of a residuum of impurity, the same signification which 
we have found in Up&dfina and Upadhi. 

To the passage already quoted we add a proof, which 
we take from the “Vangtsa Sutta" (Nigrodhakappa Sutta), 
a text* included in the “Sutta Nipdta.” This Sutta 
begins : Evam me sutam. ekam samayam bhagavd 
Al&viy&m viharati Aggitlave cetiye. tena kho pana 
samayena Syasmato Vangfsassa upajjh&yo Nigrodhakappo 
nfima thcro Aggd/ave cetiye aciraparinibbuto hoti. atha 
kho fiyasmato Vangtsassa rahogatassa patisalltnassa evam 
cetaso parivitakko udapddi ; parinibbuto nu kho me 
upajihdyo udShu no parinibbuto ’ti.f — Buddha is asked: 
Has the Brahmacariyam, in which he has lived, brought 
him any advantage? “Nibbiyi so &du saupddiscso ; yathft 
vimutto ahu tam sunoma.” And Buddha replies: 

Acchecchi tanham idha namarttpe 'ti bhagavi, tanhayai 
sotam dlgharattanusayitam 

atari jatimaranam asesam icc abravf bhagava pancaseri/io. 

Here aSso the alteniative is put in a way which does 
not harmonize with Childers’s conception. “Has he 
entered into Nirv'ana or is he Saupadisesa ?’’ Buddha is 
asked concerning a monk whose death had been an- 
nounced. Saupadisesa must consequently be he, who, on 
account of a not yet complete freedom from sinful nature, 
cannot yet become partaker of the Nirvana. 

Finally decisive are the data, which the Sunakkhatta 
Suttanta (“Majjhima Nikaya”) supplies. It uses the 
expression, in the elucidation of which we are engaged. 


*See Fanabbll’s Translation of the “Sntta Nipftta,” p. 57 seq. 
Cf. also the "Kalabavivadasatta," v, 15 (ibidem, p. 167). 

t as also the further detail clearly shows : the fact that 
Nigrodhakappa died, is known to him, bat be does not know 
whether he k stiU liable to re-birth or not. 

t So clearly the MS. of the Fbayre collection consulted by me. 
ParubBU “Kanha’s SOra'a) stream.” 
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in reference to conditions of material life. A man, it ia 
said in a parable, is wounded with a poisoned arrow. A 
physician treats his wound, “apaneyya visadosatn saupftdi* 
sesam* auup^diseso ti mannamdno." He therefore treats 
the poison as having been overcome, while really a remnant 
of the poisonous stuff is still present in the patient. In 
opposition to this is placed a second case, where the danger 
has been full}' overcome : “apaneyya visadosawi anup^di- 
sesam anup&discso ti jdnam^no.” The first patient thinks 
himself cured, lives carelessly, and so falls a victim to his 
wound. The second patient lives carefully and makes a 
complete recovery. While then the spiritual meaning of 
this parable is being unfolded, the expression nirupadhi 
occurs in place of the expression anupSdiseso. Of the 
monk who perseveres successfully, to whom the second 
of the two patients is compared, it is said ; so vata Sunak- 
khatta hhikkhu chasu phassSyatanesu samvutak&rt upadhi 
dukkhassa mfilan ti iti viditvS nirupadhi upadhisatnkhaye 
vimutto vipadhismiwt vJl kStvam upasamharissati cittaw v& 
anuppailassati+ ; n’etam fMnawi vijjati. — Thus it is 
apparent that here also saup 3 disesa and anupftdisesa point 
to the presence or absence of a last remnant of deadly 
peril in a spiritual sense, and the passage establishes at 
the same time the identity of the upadi contained in this 
word with the word upadhi. Now, as is well known, the 
anupSdisesa of the Pdli in the northern Buddhist texts 
coiTesi)onds with anupadhicesha or nirupadhi^e^a 
(Burnouf, "Intr." 5 qo). In the same way reads a Sans- 
critified Singhalese inscription of the twelfth cent. a.d. 
(“Ind. .Antiquary,” 1S77, p. 32t>) : nirupadhiyesha- 
nirvvHKadhatuwcn. We shall from these considerations 
have no scruple in declaring the problematic upadi to be 
only a spelling of the word upadhi peculiar to the PMi — 
probably we should rather say, peculiar to our modem 
Pali manuscripts. The origin of this orthography, if we 
consider the significant fact that this upadi occurs only in 
connection with sesa, is not hard to account for. As the 
Pali manuscripts write the name of the god Skanda 
Khandha obviously under the influence of Khandha^: 
San^. skandha, or as the Sansk. smWti, is written sammuti 


Visadusa upftdisese the MS. 


t Anuppadassanti the MS. 
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in the Pftli, vmder the influence of the wend sammuti 
"nominatioa,* ** so, it ai^>eais to me, the manuscript ttadi- 
timi of the Pfili has caused the word anupadhisesa to 
resemble the word samghidisesa so very familiar to all 
copyists of sacred texts, probably by the co>operation of 
the influence of anupSdkya, and thus has arisen the 
orthography anupidisesa. 

That, if this supposition be correct, then aJso the 
signification of sa- and anupddisesa, corresponding to that 
of upadhi, must be: “one with whom there is, or is not, 
respectively, still present a remnant of earthly, sinful 
nature,” is self-apparent. How it has come to pass that 
a so thoroughly different meaning has been given to both 
terms in the Itivuttaka, can naturally not ^ explained 
otherwise than by conjecture. It appears to me, that the 
expression anupMisesS nibbSnadh^tu, which contains in 
fact a tautology — for the nibt^nadhlttu implies the absence 
of upadhi — ^might by its form easily suggest to a mis- 
informed mind the opposition of a saup^disesS nibbS- 
nadhfttu, while the word saupadisesa, rightly compre- 
hended, as wc have pointed out from the Satipattfc&na 
Sutta and the Vanglsa Sutta, excludes the idea of Nirv&na. 
But if once this adjective had been employerl regarding 
the nibMnadhUtu by an error like that we have supposed, 
if once the opposition of an anupadises& and a saup^disesft 
nibbftnadhfftu had been set up, then it was scarcely }x>ssible 
to attach a more passable meaning to these words, than 
that given to them in the Itivuttaka. 

The preceding explanation regarding the expressions, 
in which the main difficulty of the Nirvana terminology 
lies, has already given us occasion to quote a series of the 
passages of the canonical texts relevant to this doctrine. 
We shall now proceed to set forth in the P&li text the 
more essential of the materials upon which our previously 
expounded lantea, p. 267 seq.) view of the Nirvana 
doctrine rests, and therewith also some passages which we 
have given above in translation."' 

In the “Samyuttaka Nikftya” there comes after the 
above quoted (p. 429) passage on the conversation of 


* Reference may here also be made to the communication of 

Dr. O. Frankfurter, in the “Jonm. R. Asiatic Soc.,” Oct. 1880. 
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Buddha with Vacchagotta paribbdjaka, the following (of. 
antea, p. 272 seg.) : Atha kho Vacchagotto paribb&jako 
yena bhagavd ten* upasamkami, upasamkamitvS bhagavatS 
saddhim sanunodi, sammodaniyam katham s&raniyam 
vltisSretvfi ekamantam nisfdi, ckamantam nisinno Vaccha- 
gotto paribbljako bhagavantam etad avoca : kim nu kho 
bho Gotama atth’ atti *ti. evant vuttc bhagav^ tunh! 
ahosi. kim pana bho Gotama n’ atth’ att^ ’ti. dutiyam 
pi kho bhagavl tunht ahosi. atha kho Vacchagotto pari- 
bbijako utiltSy^saii^ pakkami. atha kho dyasm^ ylnando 
acirapakkantc Vacchagotte paribbajake bhagavantam etad 
avoca : kim nu kho bhante bhagavit Vacchagottassa pari- 
bbAjakassa pahham pu«feo na byAkiisiti. ahap c’ .-Inanda 
Vacchagottassa paribbajakassa atth’ attS ’ti puttho samAno 
atth’ atta ’ti hyAkarcyyam, ye te -4nanda samanabrAhmanA 
sassatavAdA tcsam etaw saddham abhav’issati.* ahafi c’ 
.dnanda Vacchagottassa paribbAjakassa n’ atth’ attA 'ti 
puti/to samAno n’ atth’ attA 'ti byakareyyam, ye tc /Inanda 
samaHabrahmana ucchedavAdA tcsafu etafni- abhavissa. 
ahan c’ -dnanda Vacchagottassa . . atth’ attA ’ti 

byAkarcyyam, api nu me taw /Inanda anu^omaw abhavissa 
hAnassa upAdAyal sabbe- dhammmA anattA 'ti. no h’ etam 
bhante. .ahan c’ -dnanda . . . n’atth’ attA ’ti byakarey- 
yam, sammAihassa /Inanda Vacchagottassa paribbAjakassa 
bhiyyosammohAya abha\'issa ahuva me nann pubbe attA so 
etarahi n’atthlti. 

’’Sawyuttaka NikAya,” vol. ii, fol. no. seq. (cf. antea, 
p. 278 seq.) : 

Ckam samayaw bhagava SAvattbiyam viharati 
Jetavanc Anatha pindikassa Aramc. tena kho pana sama- 
yena KhemA bhikkhunt Kosalesu cArikam caramAnA antarA 
ca SAvatthim antarA ca SAketam Toranavatthusmiw vAsam 
upagatA hoti. atha kho raja Pasenadi Kosalo SaketA 
SAvatthim gacchanto antarA ca SAketam antarA ca 
SAvatthim Toranavatthusmim ekarattivAsam upagacchi. 
atha kho rAjA Pasenadi Kosalo afihataram purisani Aman- 
tesi : chi tvam ambho purisa Toranavatthusmim tathA- 


* So the MS. ; lege abhavissa. On saddham cf. Abhidhin. 1147. 
t Here nndonbtedly saddham is to be inserted. 
thege npp&dtya. 
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rdpaw samanam vll brfthmanam v& jfina yam aham ajja 
payirupfiseyyan ti. evam deviL 'ti kho so puriso raffio 
Pasenadissa Kosalassa pa/isutvl kevalakappam Torana- 
vatthutti ahindanto nfiddasa tath&rdpam samanam vft 
brdhmanam yam rftja Pascnadi Kosalo payirupdse 3 rya. 
addasa kho [so] puriso Khc-mam bhikkhuuim Toranavat* 
thusmim visam upagatam, disvSna yena rftjii Pasenadi 
Kosalo ten’ upasamkami, upasamkamitv^ rijftnam Pasenadi- 
kosalam etad avoca : n’ atthi kho dcva Toranavatthusmim 
tathlrftpo samano br&hmano vii yam dcvo pairupdseyya, 
atthi ca kho deva Khema nfima bhikkhuni tassa bhagavato 
s&vikd arahato sammAsambuddhassa, tassd kho pana 
ayySya evam kalyiino kittisaddo abbhuggato pawditH 
^iyatt^ medh&vi bahusuttA cittakath! knlyAnapatibhAnA 'ti, 
tarn devo payirupAsatfl 'ti. atha kho rAja Pa.senudi Kosalo 
yena KhemI bhikkhuni ten’ upasamkami, upasamkamitvA 
Khemam bbikktinim abhivAdetvA ekamantam nisidi. eka- 
mantam nisiuno kho rAjA Pasenadi Kosalo Khemam 
bhikkhunim etad avoca : kirn nu kho as'ye hoti tathagato 
param maranA ’ti. abvAkatam kho etam mahArfija bhaga* 
vatA hoti tathAgato param maranA ’ti. kim pan’ ayye na 
hoti tathAgato param maranA ’ti. ctam pi kho mahArAja 
abyakatam bhagavata na hoti tathagato param matawA ti. 
kim nu kho ayye hoti ca na ca hoti tathagato param 
maranA 'ti. abyAkatam kho etam mah.ArAja bhagavatA 
. . . kim pan’ aj^ye n’ eva hoti na na hoti tathAgato param 
maranA ’ti. etam pi kho mahArAja abyAkatam bhagavata . . . 
The king now asks why she has given no other answer to 
all his questions, and goes on : ko nu kho ayye hetu ko 
paccayo yena tarn abyAkatam hbagavatA ’ti. tena hi 
mahArAja tan nev’ ettha patipucchissAmi, yathA tc 
khanieyya tathA nam byAkareyyAsi. tam kim mahuasi 
mahArAja, atthe te koci ganako vA muddiko vA samkhuyako 
vA yo pahoti GangAya vAlukam ganetum ettakA vAlukA iti 
vA ettakAni vAlukasatAni ita vA ettakAni vAluka- 
sahas&Ani iti vA ettakAni valukasatasabassAni iti 
vA ’ti. no h’ etam ayye. atthi pana te koci 
ganako vA muddiko vA samkhAyako vA yo pahoti mahA- 
samudde udakam ganetum ettakAni udakalliakAni iti vA 
. . . ettakAni u^kaihakasatasahassAni iti vA ’ti. no h’ 
etam ayye. tam kissa hetu. mahAsamuddo gambhfro 
aiq>ameyyo duppariyogAho 'ti. evam eva kho mahArAja 
yena rApena tathAgatam pafiflApayamAno pafifiApcyya tam 
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rflpatit tathflj^atassa pahtnam ucchinnamQlam t&lavatthu- 
katam anabh^vam katam* ^yatim anuppSdadhammam. 
rdpasamkh^ya vimutto kho mah^rdja tathigato gambhtro 
appameyyo duppariyog^bo seyyathapi tnah^satnuddo. lioti 
tath£lgato param maranH *ti pi na upeti, na hoti t. p. m. 
’ti pi na upeli, holi ca na ca hoti t. p. m. ’ti pi na upeti, 
n’e^a hoti na na hoti t. p. m. ’ti pi na upeti. ySya vedanSya 
. . . y&ya saniiiya . . . yehi samkhSrehi . . . 
vena vinn^nena tathSigatam pahh&payam^o panh^peyya 
. . . ti pi na upettti. atho kho rijii Pasenadi Kosalo 
Khcmaya tjiikkhuniya hhSsitam abhinanditv^ anumoditva 
Khcmam bhikkhunini abhividetvii padakkfai- 
naw katva pakkami. The text then further relates how the 
king later on put the same questions to Buddha himself, 
and obtained from him the same answers word for word 
as the nun KheniA had given him. 

“Sawivuttaka Nikaya," vol. i, fol de (cf. antea, p. 
jSi seq I tena kho pana samayena Yamakassa n-lma 
bhikkhuno evarfipaw papakani di/lfcigatan? uppannam 
hoti : tath&ham bhagavatA dhammam desitam AjAnAmi 
yuth'l khinasavo bhikkbu kayassa bhedA ucchijjati vinassati 
na hoti parani maranA *ti. (SAriputta resolves to put the 
misbeliever on the right track and says to him : ) tarn kiw 
manhasi avuso Yamaka rfli»am niccam vA aniccam vA ’ti. 
aJiiccaw Avu-soi . . . law knn manhasi Avuso Yamaka 

rfipaw tathAgato 'ti samanupassasiti. no h’etaw Avuso. 
vedanaw tathAgato 'ti samannpassa.siti. . taw kitH 
mahnasi avuso Yamaka rhpasmiw tathAgato 'ti satnan- 
upassasiti. no h' etam Avuso ahhatra rhpA tathAgato ’ti 
samanui)assasiti no h' etam Avuso 1 tam kiw manhasi 
Avuso Yamaka rftpaw vedanaw sanuaw sawkhAre vifihanam 
tathAgato 'ri samanui)assastti. no h’ etam Avuso. tam 
kiw mahha.si Avuso Yamaku ayam so arhpi avedano asahni 
asamkliAro avihfiAno tathAgato 'ti samanupassasiti. no b’ 
etam Avuso. ettha ca te Avuso Yamaka dift/reva dhamrae 
satrato te tato tathAgato anupalabbhiyamano. kallam nu 
te law veyyAkaranaw tathAhaw bhagavatA dhammam 
desituw AjAnAmi . . na hoti param maraaA 


■* bogo gatam 

t I'he Kame then regarding the other Rhandas, and the usual 
conotusions drawn therefrom as in the "MahAvagga," i, 6, 4a-46. 
i Then siiiiilari y . i edaniya, ahhatra vedanftya, &c. 
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*ti. aha kho me tam Svuso Sdriputta pubbe avid- 
dasuno p&pakam diUhigatam, idam ca pan&yasmato 
SSriputtassa dhammadesanam sutvS tam c’ cva i^pakam 
ditt^igatam pahtnam dhammo ca me abhisamito. sace tam 
dviiso Yamaka enam puccheyyum, yo so dvuso Yamaka 
bhikkhu araham khiaasavo so kSiyassa bhedS param maranS 
kirn hothi : evam puttho tvam dvuso Yamaka kinti 
byakareyyasfti. sacc mam Avuso evam puccheyyum, yo 
so , . . kim hotfti, evam pn///io aham Svuso evam 

bySkareyySm ; rfipam kho Stoso amccawj, yad annicam 
tam dukkham, yam dukkham tam niruddham tad atthamga 
tam. vedan4, sanhA, samkhSrfi, vihn§nam aniccam . . . 
atthamgatan ti. evam putt/to aham fivuso evam byfikarc- 
yyan ti sSdhu sfidhu avuso Yamaka. 

‘Udana,” fol. ghau (Phayre MS., cf. antea, p. 283) : 

. . . imam udanam udfmcsi ; atthi bhikkhavc tad 

Syatanam yattha n’eva pathavi na Spo na tejo na vayo 
no ik&sdnahcSyatanam na vififi&nkn^hcdyatauam na 
fikidcanndyatanam na nevasanniluasanndyatanam n^yam 
loko no paraloko ubdo candimasuriyS, tam aham 
bhikkhave n’eva lyatim vad&mi na gatim na iiiitim na 
upapattim : appatii/kam apavattam an&rammanam cva tam, 
es’ ev' anto dukkhassa ’ti.* 

Ibid. fol. ghau’ ( = '‘Itivuttaka,” fol. kau ; antes, p. 
283) ; atthi bhikkhave ajStam abhdtam akatam asamk- 
faatam. no ce tam bhikkhavc abhavissa ajUtam . . . 

asamkhatam na yidha j§ta.ssa bhfitassa katassa samkhatassa 
nissaranam pahuiyctha. yasma ca kho bhikkhave atthi 
ajUtam tasmH jSta&sa nissaranam 

pannSyatfti. 

Ibid. fol. ghau’ — gham: ni.ssitassa ca calitam, 
anissitassa calitam n’ atthi, calite asati passadhi, passad- 
dhiy& sati rati na hoti, ratiyi asati &gatigati na hoti, 
Agatigatiyi a.sati cutdpadAto na hoti, cutdpap&te asati n’ 
ev’ idha na huram na ubhayamantare. es* ev* anto duk- 
khassA ’ti. 


* It_ is weU here to bear in mind the qnite aitnilar mmle of 
expnssioa of the Jainas. "Jinacaritra,” t6 : sivam ayalam aruyatu 
anamtas) akkhayam avvAbAbam apnnarAvatti-aiddbi-gai-atoa- 
dbeyam thAnam. 
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"AHguttara Nika 3 ra” (Phayre MS.)i vol. i, fol. «u : 
cattdro 'me bhikkhave pagga1& santo satnvijjain&nS 
lokasmim. katame cattiro? idha bhikkhave ekacco 
puggalo dittheva dhammc sasamkhlraparinibblyt hoti, idha 
pana bhikkhave ekacco puggalo k^yassa bheda sasatnkhlra- 
pariaibb& 3 d hoti, idha pana bhikkhave ekacco puggalo 
dittheva, dhamme asamkharaparinibbSyi hoti, Idha pana 
bhikkhave ckacco puggalo kSyassa bhed& asamkharapari- 
nibbftyi hoti. kathan ca bhikkhave ekacco puggalo 
dillheva dhamme sasamkhAraparinibb^yi hoti ? idha bhik- 
khave bhikkhu asubhdnupass! k^ye viharati ^h^c pati- 
ktllassahnl sabbalokc anabhiratisann! sabbasam khSresu 
aniccinupassl, maranasannS kho pan’ assa ajjhattam 
supatifihit^ hoti. so imiini pahca sekhabalilni upanissSya 
vHharati saddhilhalam hiribalain ottappabalam viriyabalaw. 
paiinabalam, tass’ imSni pane* indriySni adhimatt&ni patu- 
hhavanti aaddhindriyani viriyin driyaw satindriyam sam3- 
dhindriyam {lauhindriyam. so imesaw paheannam 
indriySnam adhimattattd sasanikharaparinibbilyi hoti. 
evam kho bhikkhave puggalo dillheva dhamme sasaw- 
kharaparinibbSyf hoti. kathafi ca bhikkhave ekacco 
puggalo kSyassa bhedS sasamkh&raparinibb^y! hoti ? idha 
bhikkhave bhikkhu asubh^npassi (&c. as above, for 
adhimatt&ni, adhimattatt^ read mudilni, muduttA) kathan 
ca bhikkhave ekacco puggalo dittheva dhamme asamkhara- 
parinibbSyi hoti ? idha bhikkhave bhikkhu vivicc’ eva 
kAmehi -pa- pathamajjhAnani .... cattutham 
jhAnam upasampejja viharati. so imAni pahca sekhabalAni 
(&c. as above, then corre-spondiug to the fourth case, but 
instead of adhimattAni read mudflni). ime kho bhikkhave 
cattAro puggalA santo sam\’ijjamrinA lokasmin ti. 

“Anguttara NikAya,” NavanipAta, vol. iii, fol. nil : 
ekani samayam AyasmA SAriputto RAjagahc viharati 
Vc/uvanc KalandakanivApc. tatra kho AyasmA SAriputto 
bhikkhh Amantesi : sukham idam Avuso nibbAnan ti. 
evam vutte AyasmA UdAyi Ayasmantam SAriputtam etad 
avoca ; kim pan* ettha Avuso SAriputta sukham }'ad ettha 
n’ atthi vedayitan ti ? ctad eva khv etthAvuso sukham yad 
ettha n' atthi vedayitam. pane’ ime Avuso kAmagpirtA. 
katame pahca cakkhuvihheyA rhpA itthA kantA manApA 
piyrhpA sAtarhpA kAmupasahhitA rajaniyA, sotavineyyA- 
saddA, . . . ime kho Avuso pahca kAmagunA. yam 
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kho ftvuso ime pafica kfttnagune paticca uppajjati sukham 
somanassam idafn vuccat* ftvaso kSinasuk^m. idh&vtiso 
bhikkbu vivicc’ eva kfitnehi -pa- patfcamam jh&aam 
upasampajja viharati, tass ce &vuso bhikkhuno imin& 
nhSrena viharato kftmasahagatS sann^ manasikdrS 
samud^caranti sv &ssa hoti &b£tdho. seyyathdpi ilvuso 
sukhino dukkham uppajje^'ya yflvad eva fi^dhdya, evain 
ev' assa te kSmasahagat& sanni manasik^ft samud&caranti, 
sv ^ssa hoti SbSdho. yo kho pan&vuso abidho dukkham 
idam vuttam bhagavat^ imindpi kho etam &vuso pariySi- 
yena veditabbam yathli sukham nibb^nam. puna ca 
param hvuso bhikkhu vitakkavicaJinam . . . dutiyam 

jhSnani upasampajja viharati. tassa ce fivuso bhikkhuno 
imin^ vihirena viharato vitakkasahagat^ sann& manasik&r^ 
samud^tcaranti (see as above). In the third Jhdna, the 
disturbing element is described as p!tisahagat& sanh^, in 
the fourth upekh&sukhasahagata sanhd. The exposition 
then proceeds in the analogous way also through the 
highest stages of abstraction 

As in the two 'last quoted passages the term nibbSna 
is used of the happy condition of him who has attained 
the Jhana, so also this occurs in the following passage : 
“Ailg. Nikaya,” loc. cit. fol. tha : 
sanditthikam nibbdnam sandittfcikam nibbanan ti avuso 
vuccati. kittavata nu kho avuso sandiO/tikam nibbanam 
vuttam bhagavata ’ti ? idhavuso bhikkhu vivicc’ eva 
kamehi -pa- pathamam jhauani upasampajja vihareti. 
etthapi kho avuso sanditt/tikam mbbana?n vuttam bhaga- 
vatl pariyayena. (Similarly of the following Jhknas and 
the stages of higher ecstasy. Finally . ) puna ca fiaram 
avuse bhikkhu sabbaso nevabanhanasannSiyatanam aamatik- 
kamma sahnavedayitanirodham upasampajja viharati 
pahhaya c’assa disva asava parikkbtna honti ettavata 
kho avuso sanditthikam nibbanam vuttam bhagavata 
nippariyayena ’ti.* Then follows a series of exactly 
similar passages : nibbanam nibbanan ti avuso viccat: j-pa- 
parinibbanam pahnibbinan ti, tadanganibbanam tadaHga- 
nibhanan ti, ditthadhammanibbanan dittkadhammanibanan 
ti avuso vuccati . . . vuttam bhagavata nippariya- 
yena 'ti. 


•Here pariyftyena (cf. "Dtpavamaa," 5, 34) means "in meta- 
phorical aense," nippariyayena, “without metaphor, in the exact 
eenie.’’ 
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The fact that here the Parinibbina is treated as 
exactly equal with the nibb^a and the ditthadbamma- 
nibhSna, as well as the fact that in one of the earlier quoted 
passages the “di«heva dhamme sasamkhllraparinibb&y&” 
is spoken of, gives me occasion to here refer to the theory 
advanced by Dr. Rhys Davids, according to which nibbdna 
and parinibbSna are as a rule so used differently, that the 
former denotes arhatship, the latter the end of the saint, 
his disappearance from the world of the transitory. As a 
fact the usage of the canonical texts follows, on the w’hole, 
the rule laid down by Davids. Yet it seems to me, that 
here wc have to do onb* with a tendency of the usage of 
speech, which is liable to exceptions, in the same way as 
usage fluctuates betw'eens Bmldha and .‘iambuddha, Pacce- 
kabuddha Paccekasambuddha. Thus, the word parinib- 
buta is used of the saint already during his earthly life, 
"Dhp.” V, Sg, and “Saw3'utta NikSya,” vol. ii, fol. ja ; 

kummo va augini sake kapalc samodaham bbikkhu 
manovitakke 

anis.sito annamannam apothamfino parinibbuto na 
upavadeyya kind 

and vice 7 'cmd nibbuta is also occasionally Uscd of the saint 
entering into the hereafter, .■\nuniddha says {“Thera* 
gSthfi,” fol. gu) ; 

Vajjinani Velnvagiime aham jivitasamkhaya 
heff/iato Vefugumbasmim nibbadssam an^savo. 

Bakkulattherassa-Acchariyabahutasutta ("Majih 
Nikftya”) : atha kho ilyasmS Bakkulo aparena samayena 
apftpuranatn Adiya vihArena vihAram upasamkamitvA evam 
aha : abhikkaraathAyasmanto abhikkamathAyasmanto, ajja 
me nibbAnaw bhavissatfti . . . atha kho AyasmA 

Bakkulo majjhc bhikkhusamghassa nisinnako parinibbAyi. 

Compare also the strophe of the VimAnavatthu, which 
is found quoted at “Dhp. Atih." p. 350. 


2. NAmarflpa. 

To the observations made in note 2, p. 23, regarding 
the termintts NAmarflpa, i.e. "Name and fonn," or "Name 
and corporeal form," I desire to here add a few of the 
more important passages of the texts. 
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The expression Ndmardpa is known to have had its 
origin in the Brfihmana and /lran3raka period of Indian 
literature. In the name of beings the wisdom of those 
ages finds, as is natural, specially deep raj'steries. Jdrat- 
kArava /IrtabhAga says:* “Yfijnavalkya ! w'hat is that 
which does not forsake a man when he dies?” And 
YAjnavalkya answers : “The name ! An infinite thing in 
truth is the name, infinite (innumerable) are all the Gods ; 
infinite fulness he attains thereby.” Thus the name of 
beings or of things is represented as a self-existing power 
beside their external form. Name and form are the two 
”monster powers” of the Brahma, by which it has got at 
the worlds or into the worlds. When the universe lay in 
chaotic confusion, by “name and form” clearness was 
created ; therefore they saj', when they wish to make a 
man knowabic ; "he is called so-and-so ; he looks so-and- 
so.” “In this this universe consists, in form and in 
name”— or, as it is said on another occasion : "A triad is 
this world : name, fcam, act.”t 

The cessation of the individual being, the attainment 
of the everlasting goail presents itself as well to the 
Brahman as to the Buddhist method of thought and .speech 
as the cessation of “name and form.” He who has 
attained the highest wisdom, unites w'ith the luiiversal 
spirit, “delivered from name and form, as the streams, 
the flowing streams, enter into rest in the sea, leaving 
namet and form behind ;” thus we read in the “Muniiak- 
opanishad.”§ And in the “SuttanipAta”|| it is said: 
“What thou hast asked after, Ajita, that will I tell thee ; 
where name and form cease without a residuum : by the 
cessation of consciousness, f there that ceases.” 

As regards the -idea of “name” in this connection, it 
is to be understood in its literal meaning, when in the 


♦ "Cat. Br." xiv, 6, 2, ii. 

I "Cat. Br.” xi, 2, 3, 3 fg.; xiv, 4, 2, 15; 4, i fg. Cf. the 
NrtsimhatApantya TTpanishad, "Ind. Stndien,” ix, 134. 

tit is clear, that hert- “name” is to tie taken quite in the 
literal sense, cf. "Cnllavagga,” Ix, i, 4. 

§ P. 322 of the edition in the “Bibl. India.” 

I) Pol. ghau’ of the Phayre MS.; Pansbi^, p, igi, 

H f.e., the Nirv&tia, cf, supra, p. 266 seq. 
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Mah&nidina sutta** the attainability of the form-world 
lhrouj!;h the “contact by means of naming” is traced back 
to the existence of the “name- world,” and when it is 
there said, “that the domain of naming, the domain of 
expression, the domain of manifestation,” extends as far 
as “name and form together with consciousness.” As a 
rule, howevei, another meaning of “name” meets us in 
the Buddhist texts, so far as this idea api)ears in connec- 
tion with that of form. Thu> already in the “Sutta 
Pifaka” (“Sammadittlii Suttanta” in the “Majjhima 
NikSya,” fol. khu of the Tumour MSS.), where a reply 
is given to the question regarding tlie definition of 
NamarQpa ; vedana safina ceteua ptia.sso manasik^ro idam 
viiccat' avuso nllmarfipa»w,* cattari ca mahabhQt^i 
catunnam ca mahabhdt^nam up^daya rfipam idam vuccat' 
3vu.so rfipam.— -Similarly in the Abhidhamma texts. 
“Vibhahga,” fol ci’ (Phayre MS. I: tattha katamam 
viiinftnapaccayii namarflpaw? atthi namam atthi rfipam. 
tattha Imtamam nfLmam ? vedanakkhandho sannlkhandho 
samkharakkhandho idam vuccati namam. tattha katamam 
rfipam ? cattSro ca mahabhdta catni.nam ca mah-A- 
hhfltanaw upSdAya rfipam idam vuccati rdpam iti’ idan ca 
nfimam idam vuccati viiinAnapaecaya nAmarfipam. — 
“Nettippakarana,” fol. kft’ (Phayre MS.) : tattha ye pane* 
upAdAnakkhanda idam naniurfipam. tattha ye phassa- 
paheumnka dhamniAi' idam namam, yani paheindriyuni 
rCipani idam rdpam. tadubhayam nAmardpam vinnAna- 
sampayuttam. 

How this explanation of NAnia has arisen, is evident. 
The category of “form” or "corporeity” (rdpa), like that 
of consciousness, is to be met as well in the combination 
“name and form together with consciousness,” as in the 
sysieai of the five khandhas “form, sensations, percep- 
tions, conformations, consciousness.” Kow the very 
tiatiiral amccit suggested itself to identify the two series 
of notions, which had actually arisen wholly independently 
of each other, having the members “form” and “conscious- 


**P. 253, 255, ed. “Griniblot." 

It appears to me we shoold read nAmam 
t I.e., the five categories mentioned in the passage quoted 
from the SamniAditthi Satta, among which phassa is named, not 
indeed in the last, but in the fourth place? 
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ness” in common, and thus the three khandhas "sensations, 
perceptions, conformatjoas (Samkhdrd=Cetan&)” of the 
one series remained over for the category of "name” in 
the other series. 

Cf. further "Milinda Panha,” p. 49 ; Buniouf, "Intr.” 
501 seq. 


3. The Four Stages of Holiness. 

It is not my intention here to expound in all its 
bearings the doctrine of the Catt&ro Magga, on the whole 
rather unprofitable to the comprehension of Buddhist 
religious thought. I shall here onlv attempt to show how, 
in the statement of the psychological attributes which were 
attributed to the saints of the four stages, the earlier and 
later texts of the sacred Kanon differ from each other, in 
a manner which is characteristic of the histoiy of the 
development of dogmatic literature. 

As far as I know, we possess, regarding the psycho- 
logical attributes of saints of the four grades, no older 
expressions than those which occur in the "Mahaparinib- 
bSna Sutta,” p. 16 seq., and conformably verj’ often after- 
wards in the "Sutta Pitaka.” The four stages are there 
defined in the following way : 

1. tinaam samyojan^nam parikkhaya sotdpanno 
avinipitadhammo niyato sambodhiparayano. 

2. tinnam sarn.vojanslnam parikkayl rdgadosa- 
mohSnam tanuttS sakadAgami sakid e\’a imam lokam 
AgantvA dukkhass’ antam karissati. 

3. pancannam orambhAgiyAnam samyojanAnam pari- 
kkhaya <^Atiko tatthaparinibbAy! anAvattidhammo tasmA 
lokA. 

4. AsavAnam khayA anA.savam cetovimuttim pafinA- 
vimuttim dittheva dhamme sayam abhinnA sacchikatvA 
upasamyajja vihAsi. 

These definitions show evidently that there was a 
conventionally arranged series of Samyojanas and this lay 
at the bottom of the ^lecrilations upon progressive sancti- 
fication. We can scarcely doubt that this series is the 
same which is uniformly given by commentators, and 
already occurs in the “Sutta Pifaka”:* the five Oram- 


• “SamyatU Nikftya," vol. iii, fol. dhe. 
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bbdgiva Samyojana are Sakkdyadii^lti, Nicikicch&, 
Sflabbatapardm&sa, K&marSga, Padgha ; the five Uddham- 
bh&giva Samyojana : Kfipar^ga, Arfiparfiga, M&na, 
Uddhacca, Avijji. 

It will be seen how quite uns3nninetrically couched the 
definitions given of the four stages are, with reference to 
this series, Sometimes, three, sometimes five of the 
Samyojanas are overcome ; the categories of Riga, Dosa, 
Moha, are introduced, of which only the first figures in 
the list of the Samyojanas ; in the second stage, it is said, 
these three vices are almost overcome ; how it fares with 
them in the third stage is not stated •, but for the defini^ 
tion of the third grade recourse is again had exclusively 
to the Samyojana categories. Thus these formulas give 
a veritable picture of the confusion which usually prevails 
in the long and abstruse scries of ideas in ancient Buddhist 
dogmatic. 

It is interesting to observe how the ’later generation 
of dogmatists, whose systematizing and harmonizing 
labours lie before us in the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
endeavoured to introduce some order and arrangement into 
this confusion. One of the Abhidhamma texts, the Pugga- 
lapanfiati,* deals exclusively with the different grades of 
beings in relation to the goal of holiness. Thus the four 
classes (by the sade of which stand the corregxmding sub- 
divisions of the “phalasacchikiriyaya patipanni,’' almdy, 
by-the-bye, frajuently mentioned in the older Pitakas, e.g., 
“Cullavagga,” ix, i, 4) are defined as follows; 

1. yassa puggalassa tini samyojanani pabtnini ayam 
vuccati puggalu sotapanuo. 

2. yassa puggalassa kamaragabyipada tanubhfita 
ayam vuccati fmggalo sakadClgami. 


Pnggalo (Sansk. pndgala), the subject bound in transmigra- 
tion, or corresptindmgly Uie subject delivered theretrom, is syno- 
nymous with Satta, and i’uggala-Satta stands against the pair of 
synonyms, Dliamma-Rantkh&ra (I'idc supra, p. 250). According to 
the old strict teaching there are only Dhainmas, and Sattas are 
spoken of only in accordance with ordinary' modes of expression. 
Regarding the juxtaposition of Satta-puggala and Dbamma-Satn- 
khdra compare "Milinda Pahha,'’ p. 317, where in characteristic 
style the topic is “atthisatta” end "atUiidhamma the Jinftlam- 
kftra in Bnmouf, “Intr.” 505 ("Bnddho *ti ko satto vft satnkbftro 
and the northern Buddhist text, which is there quoted, p. 508 
C'Sa pndgalo na dbarmah”). 

29 
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3. yassa puggaHassa kftmardgabyOpOdO anavasesft 
pahtnl ayam vuccati puggalo anOgOmt. 

4. yassa puggalassa rfipardgo ardparOgo m&Qo 
uddhaccam avijjO anavesesO pahtn^ ayam vuccati puggalo 
arahO. 

The system rests here exclusively cm the series of the 
ten Satnyojanas.* Whatever in the older form of the 
doctrine referred to the Samyojanas, is here adopted , the 
other categories which were there dealt with, Riga, Dosa, 
Moha, and the i 4 savas, have x'anished from the new word- 
ing, or have been replaced by notions from the Sa7?iyo]ana 
series. Thus, when we regard the Samyojanas numbered 
according to the order given above, the graded course of 
their conquest is the following : the SotSpanna has got rid 
of 1 — 3 ; in the case of the Sakadaglm! and An&g&mi, 
4 and 5 also vanished, and that in such a way that in the 
^k. they were reduced to a small measure, in the Anflg. 
whollv annihilated ; the Araha finally has extirpated the 
last vices also, 6 — 10. 

Thus the doctrine of the four grades gives a picture 
of the way in which the confused series of notions con- 
tained in the suttas have been pondered bv the theologians 
of the Abhidhamma, and their inconsistencies eliminated 
by them. 


• That the notion which was designated in the above-quoted 
form of the Samyojana list as Patigha is identical with that here 
named ByApAda, admits of no doubt. 
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